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PREFACE. 



,UTAHCH takes notice of a very remarkable law 
of Solon's," "which declared every man iafamous, 
who, in any sedition or civil dissension in the slate, 
Bhould continue neuter, and refuse to side with 
either party." Aulus Gellius,t who gives a more 
circumstantial detail of this uncommon law, affirms 
the penalty to be^" no less than confiscation of all the 
effects, and banishment of the delinquent." Cicero 
mentions the same law to his friend Atticus4 and 
even makes the punishment capital, though be re- 
solves at the same lime not to conform to it under 
his present circumstances, unless his friend should 
advise him to the contrary. 

Which of these relators has given us (he real 
penalty annexed to this law by Solon, is scarce worth 
our inquiry. But 1 cannot help obsei'ving, that 
strange as this law may appeal' at first sight, yet if 
we reflect upon the reasons of it, as they are assigned 
by Plutarch and A Gellius, li will not appear un- 
worthy of that great legislator. 

The opinion of Plutarch is; " that Solon intended 
itizen, as soon as ever he had provided for the 
— •ecurity of his own private affairs, should be so 
pnnfeeling with respect to the publick welfare, as to 



inVlt Solon, anntw. f A. GelUiNoct. Attic, lib. 2. c. 12. 
t Epitt. ad A'ktic. lib. 10. epist, 1. 
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II PRETACE. ^--^ 

affect a brutal insensibility,* and not to sympathize 
with the distress and calamities of his country: but 
that he should immediately join the honester and 
juster party ; and rather risque his all in defence of 
the side he had espoused, than keep aloof from dan- 
ger until he saw which party proved the stronger.** 

The reason given by A. Gellius is more striking, 
and I9SS liable to objections than that of Plutarch. 
'^ If (says that writer) all the good men in any state, 
when they find themselves too weak to sten> the 
torrent of a furious divided populaee, and unable to 
suppress a sedition at its first breaking out, should 
immediately divide, and throw themselves into the 
opposite ' sides, the event in such a case would be 
that each party, which they had differently espoused, 
would naturally begin to cool, and put themselves 
imder their direction, as persons of the greatest 
weight and authority: thus it would be greatly in the 
power of such men so circumstanced, to reconcile 
all differences, and restore peace and union, while 
they mutually restrained and moderated the fury of 
their own party, and convinced the opposite side, 
that they sincerely wished and laboured for their 
safety, not for their destruction." 

What effect this law had in the Athenian state is 
no where mentioned. However, as it is plainly 
founded upon that relation which every member 
bears to the body politick, and that interest which 
every individual is supposed to have in the good of 
the whole community ; it is still, though not in ex- 
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press terms, yel virtually received in every fi'ee 
country. For those wiio continue neuter in any civil 
dissensioDi under the denomination of moderate men, 
who keep aloof and wail quietly in order to follow 
the fortune of the prcviiiling side, are generally 
stigmatized with the approbiousnameof ('/iie aeruers, 
and consequently neither esteemed, nor tnisted by 
either party. 

As our own country is blessed with the greatest 
share of liberty, so is it more subject to civil dissen- 
sions than any olher nation in Europe. Every mun 
is a politician, and warmly attached to his respective 
party; and this law of Solan's seems to take place as 
strongly in Britain, as ever it did in the most factious 
times at Athens. Freedom of thought, or the liberty 
of the mind, arises naturally from the very essence 
of our constitution ; and the liberty of the press, that 
peculiar privilege of the British subject, gives every 
man a continual opportunity of laying his stntiments 
before the publick. Would our political writers pursue 
the salutary intention of Solon, as delivered to us by 
A. Gellius in his explication of that extraordinary 
law, lliey might contribute greatly to ihe tmtnblish- 
ment of that harmony and union, which can alone 
preserve and perpetuate the duration of our consti- 
tution. But the opposite views and interests of par- 
ties make tlie altercation endless; and the victory 
over an antagonist is generally the aim, whilst the 
investigation of truth only, ought ever to be the real' 
end proposed in all controversial inquiries. The 
points which have lately exercised so m'i.'n.^ ^%\At 
a3 
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turn upon the present expediency, or absolute insig- 
nificancy, of a militia ; or, what principles conduce 
most to ^he power, the happiness, and the duration 
of a free people. The dispute has been carried on, 
not only with wjirmth, but even with virulence. The 
chicane of sophistry has been employed, whilst 
indecent personal reflections, and the unfair charge 
♦ of disaffection, have been too often made use of to 
supply the defect of argument, and to prejudice the 
reader, where they despaired of confuting the writer. 
Historical facts have been either misrepresented, or 
ascribed to wrong principles ; the history of ancient 
pations has been quoted in general termsy without 
marking the different periods distinguished by some 
memorable change in the manners or constitution of 
the same people, which will ever make a wide dif- 
ference in the application. 

Anxious after truth, and unsatisfied with so many 
^old assenions destitute of all proof but the writer's 
word, which I daily met with, I determined coolly 
and impartially to examine the evidence arising from 
ancient history, which both sides so frequently ap- 
pealed to? for bare speculative reasoning is no more 
conclusive in political inquiries than in physical. 
Facts and experience alone must decide : and political 
facts and experience must alone be leained from 
history. Determined therefore to judge for myself, 
I carefully read over the histories of the most cele- 
brated republicks of antiquity in their original lan- 
guages, unbiassed either by comments or translations ; 
a part of history of all others the most instructive, 
and most interesting to an EngUshm^XV. 



As instruction was the sole end of my inquiries, I 
here venture to offer the result of them ti» the candour 
of the publick, since my only motive for writing was 
a most ardent concern for the ivelfare of my country. 
The design therefore of these papers is, to warn my 
countrymen, by the example of others, of the fatal 
consequences which must inevitably attend our intes- 
tine divisions at this critical juncture ; and lo inculcate 
the necessity of that national union, upon which the 
strength, the security, and the duration of a fiec 
stale must eternally depend. Happy, if my weak 
endeavours could in llie least contribute to an end 
so salutary, so truly desirable! 

In the numerous quotations Trom the Greek and 
f Latin historians, which arc unavoidable in a treatise 
P'Sf this nature, I have endeavoured to give the 
i f-enuine sense and meaning of the author, to the best 
of my abilities. But as every reader has an equal 
right of judging for himself, I have subjoined in ihu 
margin, the original woi-ds of the author, with the 
book, page, name, and date of the respective edition, 
I made use of, for the ease as well as the satisfaction 
of the candid and judicious: for that vague and 
■MTeless manner, which some writers aEFect, of quot> 
luthor by name only, without specifying the 
' particular passage referred to in evidence, is neither 
useful, nor satisfactory to the gentraUiy of readers; 
whilst the unfai r method, too often practised, of quot- 
ing disjointed scraps, or unconnected sentences, is 
apt to raise strong suspicions, that the real sentiments 
and intention of the author are kept out of sis^lu, 
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and that the writer is endeavouring to palm false 
evidence upon his readers. 

I must take the liberty of offering another reason^ 
which, I confess, was of more weight with me, 
because more personally interesting. As the British 
state and the ancient free republicks were founded 
upon the same principles, and their policy and con- 
stitution nearly similar, so, as like causes will ever 
produce like effects, it is impossible not to perceive 
an equal resem^^lance between their and our man- 
ners, as they and we equally deviated from those 
first principles. Unhappily, the resemblance between 
the manners of our own times, and the manners of 
those republicks in their most degenerate periods, 
is, in many respects, so striking, that unless the 
words in the original were produced as vouchers, 
any well-meaning reader, unacquainted with those 
historians, would be apt to treat the descriptions of 
those periods, which he may frequently meet with, 
as licentious, undistinguished satire upon the pre- 
sent age. 

The behaviour of some of our political writers 
makes an apology of this nature in some measure 
necessary; on the one hand, that I may avoid the 
imputation of pedantry, or being thought fond of an 
idle ostentatious parade of learning ; on the other, 
lf8t a *ivork calculated to firomote domeatick peace and 
union^ should be strained^ by the fitrv.eraeness qffiarty 
construction^ into an injlammatory libeL 
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at all surprised at those encomiums which 
the philosopliers and poets so lavishly bestow upon 
the pleasures of a country retirement. The profu- 
sion of varying beauties, which attend the returning 
seasons, furnishes out new anil inexhaustible subjects 
for the entertainment of the studious and contem- 
plative. Even winter carries charms for the philo- 
Bophick eye, and equally speaks the stupendous power 
of the great author of nature. To searcli out and 
adore the Creator through his works, is ourpiinaary 
duty, and claims the first place in every rational 
mind. To promote the publick good of the com- 
munity of which we are born members, in pro- 
portion to our situation and abilities, is our secondary 
duty as men and citizens. I judged therefore a close 

I attention to the study of history the most useful 
of employing that time which my country 
s afforded, as it would enable me to fulfil this 

^ obligation: and upon this principle I take the liberty 
of offering these papers as my mite towards the 
pabHck good. 
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In the, course of these researches nothing gave ms 
so much pleasure as the slucly of ancient history; 
because it made me so truly sensible of the inesti- 
mable value of our own constitution, when I observed 
the very different masims and conduct, and the 
strong contrast between the founders of despolick 
monarchies) und the legislators of the free states of 
antiquity. In the former, that absurd anil impious 
doctrine of millions created for the sole use and 
pleasure of one individual, seems to have been the 
first position in their politicks, and the general rule 
of their conduct. The latter fixed the basis of their 
respective states upon this just and benevolent plan, 
"that the safety and happiness of the \vhoIe com- 
munity was the only end of all government." The 
former treated mankind as brutes, and lorded it over 
thetn by force. The latter received them as their 
fellow-creatures, and governed them by reason: 
hence whilst we detest the former as 
and destroyers ; we cannot help admiring and rev 
ing the latter, as the lovers and benefactors 
raanVind. 
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The histories which I considered with the greatest 
attention, gave me the highest entertainment, and 
affected me most, were those of the free states 
Greece, Carthage, and Rome. I saw with admii 
tion the profound wisdom and sagacity, the unwearied 
labour and disinterested spirit of those amiabli 
generous men, who contributed most towards forming 
those states, and settling them upon the firmest 
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foundations. I traced with pleasure their gradual 
progress towards that height of power, to which in 
process of time they arrived; and I remarked the 
various steps and degrees by which they again 
declined, and at last sunk gradually into their final 
dissolution, not without a just mixture of sorrow and 
indignation. 

rt It would be a labour of more curiosity, than of 
real use at tills time, to give a lotig detail of the 
original formation of those stales, and the wise laws 
and inatitutiona by which they were raised to that 
enTied degree of perfection ; yet a concise account 
of the priiniti've constitution of each state may be so 
far necessary, as it will render the deviations from 
that constitution more intelligible, and more fully 
illustrate the causes of their final subversion. But 
to point out and expose the principal causes, which 
contributed gradually to weaken, and at length 
demolish and level with the ground, those beautiful 
fabricks raised by the publick virtue, and cemented 
by the blood of so many illustrious patriots, will, in 
r JUy opinion, be more interesting and more instructive. 

HfrWhen I consider the constitution of our own 
'country, I cannot ti^t think it the 'oest calculated for 
promoting the happiness, and preserving the lives, 
liberty, and property of mankind, of any yet recorded 
in profane history. I am persuaded too, that our 
wise ancestors, who first formed it, adopted whatever 
they judgctl most excellent and valuable in those 
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states when in their greatest perfection ; and did all 
that human wisdom could do for rendering it durable, 
and transmitting it pure and entire to future genera- 
tions. But as all things under the sun are subject 
to change, and children are too apt to forget and 
degenerate from the virtues of their fathers, there 
seems great reason to fear, that what has happened 
to those free states may at length prove the melan- 
choly fate of our own country ; especially when we 
reflect, that the same causes, which contributed to 
their ruin, operate at this time so very strongly 
amongst us. As I thought therefore that it might 
be of some use to my country at this dangerous 
crisis, I have selected the interesting examples 
of those once free and powerful nations, ^vho by 
totally deviating from those principles upon which 
they were originally founded, lost first their liberty, 
and at last their very existence, so far as to leave 
no other vestiges remaining of them as a people, 
but what are to be found in the records of history. 

It is an undoubted truth, that our own constitution 
has at different times suffered very severe shocks, 
and been reduced more than once to the very point 
of ruin : but because it has hitherto providentially 
escaped, we are not to flatter ourselves that opportu- 
nities of recovery will always offer. To me therefore 
the method of proof drawn from example, seemed 
more striking, as well as more level to every capa- 
city, than all speculative reasoning : for as the same 
causes will, by (h^stiited law^Lof sublunary affairs, 



ar later invariably produce the same effects, 
- -ttrwhenever we see the same maxims of government 
prevail, the same measures pursued, and tbc same 
coincidences of circumstances happen in our own 
country, which brought on, and attend the sub- 
version of those states, we may plainly read our own 
fate in their caiastrophe, unless we apply speedy and 
effectual remedies, before our case is past recavery. 
It is the best way to learn wisdom in time from the 
fate of others ; and if examples will not instruct and 
make us wiser, I confess myself utterly at a loss to 
know what will. 

In my reflections, which naturally arose in the 
course of these researches, truth dtid impartiality 
have been my only guides. I have endeavoured to 
show the principal causes of that degenei'acy of 
manners, which reduced those once brave and free 
people into the most abject slavery. I have marked 
the alarming progress which the same evils have 
already made, and still continue to make amongst us, 
with that honest freedom which is the birthright of 
every Englishman. My sole aim is to excite those 
who have the welfare of their country at heart, to 
unite their endeavours in opposing the fatal tendency 
of those evils, whilst they are wi\hin the power of 
remedy. With this view, and this only, I have 
marked out the remote as well as immediate causes 
of the ruin of those states, as so many beacons warn- 
ing us to avoid the same rocks upon which they 
struck, and at last suffered shipwreck. 
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Truth will ever be unpalatable to those who are 
determined not to relinquish error, but can never 
give offence to the honest and well-meaning amongst 
my countrymen. For the plain-dealing remon- 
strances of a friend differ as widely from the rancour 
of an enemy, as the friendly probe of the physician 
from the dagger of the assassin* 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE KEPUBLICK or SPARTA. 

All the free states of Greece were at first mon- 
archical,* and seem to owe their liberty rather to 
the injudicious oppressions of their respective kings, 
than to any natural propensity in the people to alter 
their form of government. But aa they had smarted 
so severely under an excess of power lorig^ed in the 
hands of one man, they were too apt to run into the 
other extreme, democracy; a state of government 
the most subject of all others to disunion and faction. 

Of all the Grecian states, that of Sparta seems to 
have been the most unhappy, before their govern- 
ment was new modelled by Lycurgua. The autho- 
rity of their kings and ihcir laws (as Plutarch 

' Dion, HaUcam. p. 248. edit. Rob, Slepli. I54& 
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Lycurgus began his reform with a change in the 
constitution, which at that time consisted of a con- 
fused medley oT hei-edila.ry monarchy divided between 
two fatnUies, and a disorderly democracy) utterly 
destitute of the balance of athird intermediate power, 
a circumstance eo essential to the duration of all 
mixed governments. To remedy this evil, he estab- 
lished a senate with such a degree of power, as 
might fix them the inexpugnable barrier of the coa- 
stitution against the encroachments either of kings 
or people. The crown of Sparta had been long 
divided between two families descended originally 
from tlie same ancestor, who jointly enjoyed the 
succession. But though Lycurgus was sensible thai 
all the mischiefs which had happened to the statci 
arose from this absurd division of the regal power* 
yet he made no alteration as to the successioD of th» 
two families. Any innovation in so ni»e a point migt^ 
have proved an endless source of civil commotions) 
from the pi'etensiona of that line which should hapi- 
pen to be excluded. lie therefore left them the title 
and the ensignia of roj alty, but Umitcd their author- 
ity, which he confined to the business of war and 
religion. To the people he gave the privilege of 
electing the senators, and giving their sand 
those laws which the kings and senate should ap- 
prove. 
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ncpei'ienced Ihe happy effect of his wise and equl- 
atlministraiion. Bui lo avoid the malice ot the 
[i-mother and her faction, who accused him of 
lesigns upon the crown, he prudently quitted both 
e government and his country. In his travels dur- 
ing this voluntary exile, he drew up and thoroughly 
I rffigested his great scheme of reformation. Ht 
I 'iiaited all those states which at that time were most 
^ Eminent for the wisdom of their laws, or the form of 
■ constitution. He carefully observed all the 
"ififferem institutions, and the good or bad effects 
I Vhich they respectively produced on the marnera df 
I >Mch people. He took care to avoid what he judged 
^Ib be defects; but selected whatever he found cat- 
nilated lo promote the happine&s of a people; and 
^ith these mateiials he formed Ms so much ctile- 
1 of legislation, which he very soon had 
I opportunity of reducing lo practice. For the 
Bpartans, thoroughly sensible of the difference be- 
ivecn the adtnini stmt ion of Lycurgus and that of 
■ttcir kings, not only earnestly wished for his pre- 
sence, but sent repealed deputations to entreat him 
to return, and free them from those numei'ous 
disorders under which their country at that time 
laboured. As the request of the people was unan- 
imous, and the kings no ways opposed his return, 
he judged it the critical time for the execution of his 
scheme. For he found affairs at home in the dis- 
iTKCted situation they had been represented, and the 
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tended most to improve the minds of the younger 
sort in the- principles of wisdom and virtue. Hence!* 
as Xenophon observes, they were schools not onljr 
for temperance and sobriety, but also For instruction! 
ThusLycurgus introducedaperfect equality amongst 
his countrymen. The highest and the lowest fared 
alike as to diet, wei'c all lodged and clothed alikO) 
wiihont tlie least variation either in fashion or 
materials. 

When by these means he hail exterminated every 
species of luxury, he next removed all temptation to 
the acquisition of wealth, that fatal source of the 
innumerable evils which prevailed in every other 
country. He effected this with his usual policy, by 
forbidding the currency of gold and silver moneyi 
and substituting an iron coinage of great weight and 
little value, which continued the only current coin 
through the vrliole Spartan dominions for several 
ages. 

To bar up the entrance of wealth, and guard hi« 
citizens against the contagion of corruption, he abso- 
lately prohibited navigation and commerce, though 
his country contained a-1arge extent of sea coast fur- 
nished with excellent harbours. He allowed as tit- 
tle Intercourse as possible with foreigners, nor suf- 
fered any of his countrymen to visit the nei^bouring 
states, unless when the pubUck business required It, 
lest ihfy should be Infected witli their vices. 
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cultare, and such mechanlck trades as were fvbfiO' 
lutely necessarf For their subsistence) he confined 
to their slaves the Helots ; but he banished all those 
arts which tended either to debase the mind) or ener* 
Tate the body. Musick he encouraged, and poetry 
he admitted, but both subject to the inspection of 
die magistrates.' Thus bj- the equal partition of 
the lan'ls, and the abolition of gold and silver mo- 
ney, lie at once preserved his country from luxury, 
avarice, and all those evils which aiisc from an irre* 
gular indulgence of the passions, as well a« all coi>> 
tenlions about property, with their consequence, 
vexatious lawsuits. 

To ensure the observance of his laws to the latest 
posterity, he next formed proper regulations for the 
education of their children, which he esteemed one 
of the greatest duties of a legislator. His ^and 
maxim was " that children were the properly of 
the state, to whom alone their education was to be 
intrusted." In their first infancy, the nurses were ' 
instructed to indulge them neither in their diet, nor 
in those little fi-oward humours which are so pectiliar 
to that age; to inure them to bear cold and fasting; 
to conquer their first fears by accustoming them to 
solitude and darkness ; and to prepare them for that 
stricter state of disctplioe, to which ihey were aoon 
to be initiated. 

* Lj-cu/gTiH WM the first who coUecttd Uie entire works of 
Hotneri whicli be brought Into Greeoe out erf' Asia-Minor. 
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When arrived at the age of seven years, they were 
taken from the nurses, and placed in Iheir proper 
classes. The diet and clothing of all were the samcr 
just sufficient to support nature, and defend them 
from the inclemency of the seasons ; and they all 
lodged alike in the same dormitory on beds of reeds, 
to which for the sake of warmth they were all 
allowed in winter lo add the down of thistles. Their 
sports and exercises were such as contributed to 
render their limbs supple, and their bodies compact 
and firm. They were accustomed to run up the 
steepest rocks barefoot; and swimming, dancing, 
hunting, boxing, and wrestling, were their constant 
diversions' Lycurgus was equally solicitous in train- 
ing up the youth to a habit of passive courage as 
well as active. They wete taught to despise pai& 
no less than danger, and to bear the severest 
scourgings with the most invincible constancy and 
resolution. For to flinch under the strokes, or tft:, 
exliibit the least sign of any sense of pain, wW 
deemed highly infamous. 



Nor were the minds of the Spartan youth cultivated! 
with less care. Their learning, as Plutarch informs 
us, was sufficient for their occasions, for Lycurgus 
admitted nothing but what was truly useful. They 
carefully instilled into their tender minds the great 
duties of religion, and the sacred indispensable obli- 
gation of an oath, and trained them up in the be« of 
aciences, the principles of wisdom and virtue. Tbt 



love of their country seemed to be almost innate ; 
and this leading maxim, "that every Spartan was 
the property of his country, and had no right over 
himself," was by the force of education incorporated 
into their very nalure. 

AVhen they arrived to manhood they were enrolled 
in their militia, and allowed to be present in their 
publick assemblies: privileges which only subjected 
them to a different discipline. For the eroploymeuls 
and way of living of the cjtlzens of Sparta were iiKedi 
and settled by as strict regulations as in an army 
upon actual service. When they look the field, 
indeed, the rigour of their disHpline with respect to 
diet and the ornament of their persons was mu^ 
softened, so that the Spartans were the only people 
in the universe, to whom the toils of war aflbrded 
ease and relaxation. In fact, Lycurgus's plan of 
civil government was evidently designed to preserve 
his country free and independent, and to form the 
minds of his citizens for the enjoyment of that ra- 
tional and manly happiness, which can find no place 
in a breast enslaved by the pleasures of the senses, 
or ruffled by the passions ; and the military regu> 
lations which he established, were as plainly calcu- 
lated for the protection of his country from the en- 
croachments of her ambitious neighbours.* For he 

* Plutarch has taken no notice of them. But Xenophon haa 
th^ explained them in liis tteatite on the Spartan rcpubltck, f. 
H3. and Mq, 
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left no alternative to his people, but death or victory; 
and he laid them under a neceflsitj of observing those j 
regulalionfi) by substituting the valour of the inha]}- 1 
itants in the place of walls and fortification* for the ^ 
defence of their city. 



If we reflect that human nature is at all times and 
in all places the same, it seems to the last decree 
astonishing, how Lycurgus could be able to intro- 
duce such a self-denying plan of discipline amongat 
ft disorderly licentious people: a scheme, which not 
only levelled at once all distinction, as to property, 
between the richest and the poorest individual, but 
4oinpellcd (lie greatput persons in the state to sub- 
tnit lo a regimen which allowed only the bare neces- 
paries of life, excluding every thing which in the 
opinion of mankind seems essential to its comforts 
and enjoyments, I observed before that he had 
secured the esteem and confidence of his country- 
men, and there was, besides, at that time a very 
lucky concurrence of circumstances in his favour. 
The two kings were men of little spirit, «nd less 
abilities, and the people were glad to exchange their 
disordei'ly !>tate for any settled form of govermenu 
By his establishment of a senate coniistmg of thirty 
persons who held their seats for life, and to whom 
iie committed the supreme power in civil afiairs, he 
brought the principal nobility into his scheme, as 
they naturally expected a share in a governmen^.J 
which they plainly saw inclined so much to an arist<^j 
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cracy. Even the two kings very readily accepted 
seals in his senatei to secure some degree of author- 
ity. Ue awed the people ioto ohedience hy the sanc- 
tion he procured for his scheme from the oracle at 
DelphoSi whose decisions wercj at that time, revered 
by aU Greece as divine and infallible. But the 
greatest difficulty he had to encounter was to procure 
the e<iual partition of the lands. The very first pro- 
posal met with so violent an opposition from the men 
of fortune, that » fray ensued, in which Lycurgus 
lost one of his eyes. But the people, struck with the 
sight of the blood of this admired legislator, seized 
the offender, one Alcander, a young man of a hot, 
but not disingenuous disposition, and gave him up to 
Lycurgus to he punished at discretion. But ihc 
humane and generous behaviour of Lycurgus quickly 
made a convert of Alcander, and wrought such a 
Aange, that from an enemy he became bis greatest 
admirer and advocate with the people. 

^^J>lutarch and the rest of the Creek historians leave 
greatly in the dark as to the means by which 
Xycurgus was able lo make so bitter a pill, as the 
division of property, go down with the wealthy part 
of his countrymen. They tell us indeed, that he 
carried his point by the gentle method of reasoning 
and persuasion, joined to that religious awe which 
the divine sanction of the oracle impressed so deeply 
on the minds of the citizens. But the cause, in my 
(pinion, does not seem equal to the elTect. For the 
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furious opposition which the lich made to the verj 
first motion for such a distribution of property>* 
evinces plainly, that they looked upon the response«l 
of the oracle as mere priestcraft, and treated it or 
the esfiriiS'/orix have done religion in modern tlmea';^ 
Imcanas astate engine fit only to be played otTupon 
the common people. It seems most probable, in my 
opinion) that as he effected the change in the const!-' 
tution by the distribution of the supreme poweri 
amongst the principal persons, when he formed his' 
senate ; so the equal partition of property was the 
bait thrown out to bring over the body of the people 
entirely to his interest. I should rather think that 

I he compelled the rich to submit to so grating a mea- _ 

sure, by the aasistancc of the poorer citizens, who-H 
were vastly the majorityi *H 

As soon as Lycurgus had thoroughly settled hift^| 
new polity, and by his care and assiduity imprinted' H 
his laws so deeply in the minds and manners of his'^^ 
countrymen, that he judged the constitution able to^| 
support itself, and stand upon its own bottom, hirij^^ 
last scheme was to fix, and perpetuate its duration* ^ 
down to latest posterity, as far as human prudence 
and human means could effect it. To bring his 
scheme to bear, he had again recourse to the same 
pious artifice which had succeeded so well in the 
beginning. He told the people in a general as- 
^^ sembly, that lie could not possibly put th« finishings— 



essential point, until he had again consulted the 
oracle. As they all expiessetl the greatest eagerness 
for his undertaking the journey, he laid hold of so 
fair an opportunity to bind the kings', senate, and 
people, by the most solemn oaths, to the strict 
observance of his new forni of government, and 
not to attempt the least alteration in any one par- 
ticular until his return from Delphos. He had now 
completed the great design which he had long in 
view, and bid an eternal adieu to his country. 
The question he put to the oracle was "whether 
the laws he had already established, were rightly 
formed to make and preserve his countrymen vir- 
tuous and happy?" The answer he received was 
just as favourable as lie desired It was, "that hisr 
laws were excellently well calculated for that pur- 
pose ; and that Spana should continue to be the 
most renowned city in the world, as long as her 
citizens persisted in the observance of the laws of 
Lycurgus." He transmitted both the question and 
the answer home toSparta in writing, and devoted the 
remainder of his life to voluntary banishment. The 
accounts in history of the end of this great man are 
very uncertain. Plutaixih affirms, that as his reso- 
lution was never lo relexe his countrymen from the 
obligation of the oath he had laid them under, he put 
a voluntary end to his life at Delphos by fasting. 
Plutarch extols the death of Lycurgus in very pom- 
pous terms, as a most unexampled instance of heroic 
patriotism, since he bequeathed, as he terms it, his 
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death to his country, as the perpetual guardian to that 
happiness, which he had procured for them during 
his lifetime* Yet the same historian acknowledges 
another tradition, that Lycurgus ended his days in 
the island of Crete, and desired, as his last request, 
that his body should be burnt, and his ashes thrown 
into the sea;* lest, if his remains should at scny time 
be carried back to Sparta, his countrymen might look 
upon themselves as released from their oath as much 
as if he had returned alive, and be induced to alter 
his form of government. 1 own, I prefer this latter 
account, as more agreeable to the genius and policy 
of that wise and tinily disinterested legislator. 

• The Spartans, as Plutarch asserts, held the first 
rank in Greece for discipline and reputation full five 
hundred years, by strictly adhering to the laws of 
Lycurgus ; which not one of their kings ever in- 
fringed for fourteen successions quite down to the 
reign of the first Agis. F6r he will not allow the 
creation of those magistrates called the ephori, to be 
any innovation in the constitution, since he affirms 
it to have been, " not a relaxation, but an exten- 
sion, of the civil polity."! But notwithstanding the 
gloss thrown over the institution of the ephori by 
this "nice distinction of Plutarch's, it certainly in- 
duced as fatal a change into the Spartan constitution, 
as the tribuneship of the people^ which was formed 

* Plut. Vtt Lycurg. ad finem. 
\ Plut ibid. p. 58. A. 'H y»g rciv 'Efogetv vMrirariCf &C» ' 



upon that model, did afterwards into the Roman. 
For instead of enlarging and strengthening the aristo- 
cratical power, as Plutarch asserts, they gvadually 
usurped the whole government, and formed them- 
selves into a most tyrannical oligarchy. 

The ephori (a Greek word signifying inspectors 
«r overseers) were five in number, and ejected 
annually by the people out of iheir own body. 
The exact time of the origin of this institution 
and of the authority annexed to their ofRce, is 
quite uncertain. Herodotus ascribes it to Lycurgus; 
Xenophon to Lycurgus jointly with the principal 
citiaens of Sparta. Aristotle and Plutarch fix it under 
the reign of Theoponipus and Polydoru*i, and attri- 
bute the instituljoli expressly to the former of tliose 
irinces about one hundred and thirty years after the 

iath of Lycurgus. I cannot but subscribe to this 
most probable, because the first politi- 

l1 contest we meet with at Sparta happened iind«r 
the reign of those princes, when the people endea- 
voured to extend ihcir privileges beyond the limits 
prescribed by Lycurgus. But as the joint opposition 
of the kings and senate was equally warm, the crea- 
tion of this magistracy out of the body of the people, 
seems to have been the step taken at th;it time to 
compromise the affair, and restore the pubiick tran- 
quility : a measure which the Roman senate copied 
Ifterwnrds, in the erection of the tribuneship, whea 
lejr people mutinied, and made that memorable 
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secession lo the nons »acer> I am confirmed In thn^ 
opinion by the relation which Aristotle gives 
a remarkable dispute between Theopompus and his 
wife upon that occasion.* The queen much dissatit- 
fied with the institution of ihe ephori, reproached her 
husband greatly for submitting to such a diminution 
of the regal authority, and asked him if he was not 
ashamed to transmit the crown to his posterity so 
much weaker and worse circumstanced, than he re- 
ceived it from his father. His answer, which is 
recorded amongst the laconick Aona matt, was, " no, 
for 1 transmit it more lasting."! But the event showed 
that the lady was a better pohlician, as well as truer 
prophet, than her husband. Indeed the nature of 
their office, the circumstances of their election, and 
the authonty they assumed, are convincing proofs 
that their office was first extorted, and their power 
afterwards gradually extended, hy the violence of 
the people, irritated too probably by the oppressive 
behaviour of the kings and senate. For whether their 
power extended no farther than to decide, when the 
two kitigs difiered iti opinion, and lo overrule in 
favour of him wliose sentiments shouM be most con- 
ducive to the publick interest, as we are told by Plu- 
tarch in the life of Agis; or whether they were at 
first only select friends, whom the kings appointed 
as deputies in their absence, when they were both 
compelled to take the field together in their long wars 
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Kith the Mesaenians, as llic same author tella us by 
the mouth of bia hero Cleomcues, is a point, wbicli 
hisiory does not afford us light enough to determine. 
This howerer is certain, from the concurrent voice 
of all the ancient historians, that at last ihey not only 
seized upon every branch of the administration, but 
assumed the power of imprisoning, deposing, and 
even putting their kings to death by their own 
authority. The kings too, in return, sometimes 
bribed, sometimes deposed or murdered liic ephori, 
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and employed their whole 
persons to be elecled, as they judged v 
tractable. I look thei'eforc upon the c 
ephori as a bretich in the Sparten consti 
proved the first inlet to faction ant 
that these evils took rise from the 
ephari is evident from the testimony of Aristotle, 
'■ who thought it extremely impolitick to elect magis- 
trates, vested with the supreme power in the state, 
out of the body of the people;" because it often hap. 
pened, that men extremely intiigent were raised in 
this manner lo the helm, whom their very poverty 
templed to become venaU Tor the ephori, as he 
affirms, had not only been frequently guilty of bribery 
befort his time, but, even at the very time he wrote, 
some of those magistrates, corrupted by money, used 
their utmost endeavours, at the publick repasts, to 
accomplish the destruction of the whole city, fie 



» Arist dc. Kebuspiibl. lib, 3. c. 7. p. 122, lit- 1. vol. S 
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adds tooy that as their power was so great as to 
amount to a perfect tjranny, the kings thetnselres 
were necessitated to court their favour by such 
methods as greatly hurt the constitution, which from 
an aristocracy degenerated 4nto an absolute demo- 
cracy* For that magistral alone had engrossed 
the whole govenmient." 

From these remarks of the judicious Aristotle, it 
is evident that the ephori had totally destroyed the 
balance of power established by Lycurgus. From 
the tyranny therefore of this magistracy proceeded 
those convulsions which so frequently shook the 
state of Sparta, and at last gradually broguht on its 
total subversion* But though this fatal alteration in 
the Spartan constitution must be imputed to the 
intrigues of the ephori and their faction, yet it 
could never, in my opinion, havb been effected with- 
out a previous degeneracy in their manners ; which 
must have been the consequence of some deviation 
from the maxims of Lycurgus* 

It appears evidently from the testimony of Po- 
lybius and Plutarch, that the great scheme of the 
Spartan legislator was, to provide for the lasting 
security of his country against all foreign invasions, 
and to perpetuate the blessings of liberty and inde- 
pendency to the people. By the generous plan of 
disciptine which he established) he rendered his 
countrymen invincible at home. By banishing gold 
and silveri and prohibiting commerce and the use 
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of sliippingt lie proposed to conSne the Sparllns 
within the limits of their own terriloriea; and by 
taking away the tneansi to repress all desires of 
making conqiiests upon their neigliboiirs. But the 
same love of glory and of Iheir country which 
made them so terrible in the fieldi quickly produced 
ambition and a iust of domination ; and ambition 
as naturally opened the way for avarice and cor- 
ruption. For Polj-bius truly observes, that as 
long as they extended their views no fai-ther than 
the dominion over their neighbouring states, the 
produce of (heir own country was sufficient for what 
supplies they had occasion for in such short escur- 
sions.' But when, in direct violation of the laiva of 
Lycurgus, they began to undertake more distant 
expeditions both by sea and land, they quickly fell 
the want of a publick fund to defray (heir extra- 
ordinary expenses. For Ihey found by experience) 
that neither their iron money, nor their method of 
trucking the annual produce of their own lands for 
such commodities as they wanted {which tTas the 
only traffick allowed by the laws of Lycuigus) could 
possibly answer their demands upon those occasionst 
Hence their ambition, as the same historian remarks, 
laid them under the scandalous necessity of paying 
■ervile court to the Persian monarchs for pecuniaiy 
supplies and subsidies, to impose heavy tributes npon 
the conquered islands, and to esact money from the 
tiier Grecian states, as occasions reqiui-ed. 
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Historians unanimousl)' agree, that wealth with iW> 
attendants, luKui'y and corruption, gained admisaioa 
at Sparta in the reitjn of the first Agis. Lysander, 
alike a hero and a pohtician ; a man of the greatest 
abilities and the greatest dishonesty that Sparla ever 
produced ; rapacious after money, which at the same 
time he despised, and a slave only to ambition, was 
the author of an innovation so fatal to the manners 
of his countryrnen. After he had enabled his countiy 
to give law to all Greece by his conquest of Athens, 
he sent home that immense mass of wealth, which 
the plunder of so many states had put into his pos- 
session. The most sensible men amongst the Spar- 
tans, dreading the fatal consequences of this capital 
breach of the institutions of their legislator, pro- 
tected strongly before the ephori against the intro- 
duction of gold and silver, as pests destructive to 
the publick. The ephori referred it to the decision 
of the senate, who, dazzled with the lustre of that 
money, to which until that time they had been utter 
strangers, decreed ''that gold and silver money might 
be admitted for the Kcrvice of the state ; but made 
it death, if any should ever be found in the possession 
of a private person." This decision Plutarch cen- 
sures as weak and sophistical.* As if Lycurgiia 
was only afraid simply of money, and not of that 
dangerous love of money which is generally its 
concomitant ; a passion which was so far from bjing 
rooted out by the restraint laid upon private persons, 

' Plut. in Vit. Lysand. p. 442. lit. E. 
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that it was rather inflamed by the esteem and value 
which was set upon money by the pubUck. Thus* 
as he justly remarVs, whilst they barred up the 
houses of private citizens against the entrance of 
wealth by the ten-or and safeguard of the law, they 
left their minds more exposed to the love of money 
and the influence of corruption, by raising an uni- 
versal admiration and desire of it, as something 
great and respectable. The truth of this remark 
appears by the instance given us by Plutarch, of one 
Thorax, a great friend of Lysander's, who was put 
to death by the ephori, upon proof that a quantity of 
silver had been actually found in his possession. 

From that time Sparta became venal, and grew 
CKtreinely fond of subsidies from foreign powers. 
Agetilaus, who succeeded Agis, and was one of the 
greatest of their kings, behaved in the latter part 
of his life more like the captain of a band of merce- 
naries, than a king of SpartQ' He received a large 
subsidy from Tachoa, at that lime king of Egypt, 
and entered into his service with a body of troops 
which he had raised for that purpose. Cut when 
Nectanabis, who had rebelled against his uncle 
Tachoa, offered him more advantageous terms, he 
(juitted the unfortunate monarch and went over to 
his rebellious nephew, pleading the interest of his 
country in excuse far so treacherous and infamous 
D action.* So great a change had the introduction 
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of money already made in the 
ing Spartans l 



Plutarch dates the first origin of corruption, that i 
disease of the body politick, and consequently the 
decline of Sparta, from that memorable period, when 
the Spartans having subverted the domination of 
Athenfi, glutted themselves (as he terms it) with 
gold and silver." For when once the love of money 
had crept into their city, and avarice and the most 
sordid meanness grew up with the possession, as 
luxury, effeminacy, and dissipation did with the 
enjoyment of wealth, Sparta was deprived of many 
of her ancient glories and advantages, and sunk 
greatly both in power and reputation, until the reign 
of Agis and Leonidas-t But as the original allot, 
ments of land were yet preserved (the number of 
which Lycurgus had flited and decreed to be kept by 
a particular law} and were transmitted down from 
father to son by hereditary succession, the same con- 
stitutional order and equality still remaining, raised ' 
up the state again, however, from other politiciti 
lapses. 

Under the reign of those two kings happened thh^M 
mortal blow which subverted the very foundation a 
their constitution. Epitadcus, one of the ephoriijl 
upon a quarrel with his son, carried his resentmeni^ 
■o far as to procure a law which permitted every o 

• lBVit.A6id.p.r96.lit. C. 
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lUcn&te their hereditary lands, cither by gift or 
^Ib, during their lifetime, or by will at their decease. 
This law produced a fatal alteration in the landed 
property. For as Leonidas, one of their kinj;s, who 
had lived a long time at the court of SeleUcus, and 
marricil a lady of that country, had introduced the 
pomp and luxury of the east at his return to Sparta, 
the old institutions of Lycurgus, which had fallen 
into disuse, were by hia example soon treated with 
(Contempt.* Hence the necessity of the luxurious, 
and the extortion of the avaricious, threw the whole 
propeiiy into so few hands, that out of seven hun- 
dred, the number to which the ancient Spartan fam- 
ilies were then reduced, about one hundred only 
were in possession of their respective hereditary 
lands allolttd by Lycurj^s-t The rest, as Plutarch 
observes, lived an idle life in the city, an indigent 
abject herd, alike destitute of fortune and em- 
ployment i in their wars abroad, indolent dispirited 
dastards ; at home ever ripe for sedition and insur- 
rections, and greedily catching at every opportunity 
of embroiling affairs in hopes of such a change as 
might enable them to retrieve their fortunes. Evils, 
which the extremes of wealth and indigence are ever 
productive of in free countries. 

Young Agis, the third of that name, and the 
most virtuous and accomplished king that ever sat 
upon the throne of Sparta since the reign of the 

• In Vit Agid. p. rW. lit A. t tt>\A.\i\.. t. 
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^eat AgestUus, undertook the reform of the state, 
and attempted to re-establish the old Lycurgic con- 
stitution, as the only means of extricating his coun- 
try eut of her distresses, and raising her to her for- 
mer dignity and lustre. An enterprise attended not 
pnly with the greatest difficulties, but, as the times 
were so corrapti with the greatest danger.* He 
began with trying the eflRcacy of example, and 
though he had been bread in all the pleasures and 
delicacy which affluence could procure, or the fond- 
ness of his mother and grandmother, ivho were the 
wealthiest people in Sparta, could indulge him in, 
yet he at once changed hia way of life as well as his 
dress, and conformed to the strictest discipline of 
Lycurgus in every particular. This generous vic- 
tory over his passions, the most difficult and most 
glorious of all others, had so great an effect amongst 
the younger Spartans, that they came into his mea- 
sures with more alacrity and zeal than he could pos- 
sibly have hoped for.t Encouraged by this success, 
^gis brought over some of the principal Spartans, 
amongst TV horn was his uncle Agesilaus, whose in- 
Suence he made use of to persuade his mother, 
iirho waa sister to Agesilaus, to join his party4 For 
her wealth, and the great number of her friends, 
■ dependants, and debtors, made her extremely pow- 
t#rful, and gave her great weight in all publick trans- 
! jjtctions. 

• Viu A^; p. 79T. lit. B. t Ibid, lit. C. 
4 Ibid. p. r9S. Ih. B. 
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His mother, terrified at first at her son's rashness, 
condemned the whole as the visionary scheme of a. 
young man, who was attempting a measure not oiily 
prejudicial to ihe state, but quite impracticable. But 
when the reasonings of Agesilaus had convinced her 
that it would not only be of the greatest utility lo 
the publick, but might be effecled with great ease 
and safety, and the king himself entreated her to 
contribute her wealth and interest to promote an 
enterprise which would redound so much to his glory 
and reputation ;■ she and the rest of her female 

* Somctliiiii;' seems plainly lo be Hunting' in tiiia pussge, 
which 13 slrsngelj obacure and intricate. It is evident tint 
Aeis employed his uncle Ag^siliuiB to per9ua.de liis mother, 
wbo was Agesilu'js'a sinta, »> fiiT-gK aiiiut, ehkfi,t eZrxi ri 
'A^-wiXai. The king himself enlreila liia motlier to assist him, 
aims ii 1 OnffiUK ISun ricfi-rjst, Stc. AndalVer lie has enumcm- 
tcd the advaiitugca which would result frgm hia gehcme, Plu- 
tarch kbniptly adds Sn fun'v«r9nai< yvij^ui>c m' ><u>iii>ic, &c. in 
the plural number, tLoiigli he liad just before mentioned Agia'a 
mother only, as the ivom an applied toon tliia occasion. It iaeii- 
dent therefore tliat Ills grandmother and all tlicir female fi'iciula 
and relations must have been present at that time, tlioujfh not 
mentioned, and that they H'ere the only Spartan ladies who 
came heartily into his scheme. For nhen A^ aftervards offers 
his whole fortune to the publick, be assures the people that 
liii mother and grandiQotiier, tbc fcrrlfot, and his InciidB and 
relations, who vere tbc richest families in Sparta, weretoai^ to 
do the same. Aa Agia ccitiunly includes the wives of hisfriendi 
■nd relations, and mentions no other women, I have tnken that 
speech for my guide in giving- die sense of tliis «liolc pasaa^, 
in which I could get no assistance from any of the commentators. 
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friends at last changed their sentiments. Fired then 
with the same glorious emulation, and stimulated to 
virtue; as it were by some divihesi^ipulse} they not 
only voluntarily spurred on Agis, but«summoned and 
encouraged all their friends, and incited the other 
ladies to engage in so generous an enterprt&e.* For 
they were conscious (as Plutarch observes) of the 
great ascendency which the Spartan women had 
always over their husbands, who gave their wives a 
much greater share in the publick administration, 
than their wives allowed them in the management of 
their domestic affairs. A circumstance which at that 
time had drawn almost all the wealth of Sparta into 
the hands of the women, and proved a terrible, and 
almost unsurmountable obstacle to Agis. For the 
ladies had violently opposed a scheme of reformation, 
which not only tended to deprive them of those 
pleasures and trifling ornaments, which, from their 
ignorance of what was truly good and laudable, they 
absurdly looked upon as their supreme happiness, 
but to rob them of that respect and authority which 
they derived from their superior wealth. Such of 
them therefore as were unwilling to^give up these 
advantages, applied to Leonidas, and entreated him, 
as he was the more respectable man for his age and 
experience, to check his young hotheaded colleague, 
and quash whatever attempts he should make to 
carry his designs into execution. The older Spartans 

• In Vit. Agid. p. 798. Ut. D. 
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were no less averse to a reformalion of that nature. 
For na they were deeply immei'sed in corruption, 
they trembled at the very name of Lycurgus.as much 
as runaway slaves, when retaken, do at the sight of 
their master. 

Leonidas was extremely ready to side with and 
assist the rich, buL durst not openly oppose Agis for 
fear of the people, who were eager for such a revo- 
lution. Ht attempted therefore to counteract, all his 
attempts unilcrhand, and insinuated to the magis- 
trates, that Agis aimed at setting up a tyranny, by 
bribing the poor with the fortunes of the rich ; and 
proposed the partition of lands and the abohtion of 
debts as tlie means of purchasing guards for himseir 
only, not citizens, as he pretended, for Sparta> 



ft" 



however, pursued his design, and having pro- 
id his fiiend Lysandev to be elected one of the 
ihori,lmmediatelylaid his scheme before the senate. 
The chief heads of his plan were: "that all debts 
should be totally remitted; that tlie whole land should 
be divided into a certain number of lots ; and that the 
ancient discipline and customs of-Lycurgus should 
be revived." Warm debates were occasioned in the 
eenate by this proposal, which at last was rejected 
by a majority of one only.' Lysander in the mean- 
time convoked an assembly of the people, where 
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after he had harangued^ Mondroclidas and Agesilaus 
beseeched them not to suffer the majesty of Sparta 
to be any longer trampled upon for the sake of a few 
luxurious overgrown citizens, who imposed upon 
them at pleasure.* They reminded thein not only of 
the responses of ancient oracles, which enjoined 
them to beware of avarice, as the pest of Sparta, but 
also of those so lately given by the oracle at Pasiphae, 
which, as they assured- the people, commanded the 
Spartans to return to that perfect equality of pes* 
sessions, which was settled by the law first instituted 
by Lycurgpds.f Agis spoke last in this assembly, and 
to enforce the whole by example, told them in a verf 
few words, <^ that he offered a most ample contri- 
bution towards the establishment of that polity, of 
which he himself was the author. That he now 
resigned his whole patrimony into the common stocky 
which consisted not only of rich arable and pasture 
land, but of six hundred talents besides in coined 
money. He added^ that his mother, grandmother^ 
friends and relations, who were the most wealthy of 
all the citizens of Sparta, were ready to do the 
same." 

The people, struck with the magnanimity and 
generosity of Agis, received his offer with the loudest 



• Ibid. 799. lit A. 
t This is an oracle mentioned by Plutarch, about which the 
learned are not agreed: however, it seems to have given its 
responses in dreams. 



I Applause, tuid extolled him, as the only king vho for 
ttree hundred years past had heen worthy of the 
throne of Sporla. This provoked Leonidas to fly out 
into the most open and violent opposition from the 
douhle motive of avarice and envy. For he was sen- 
sible, thai if this scheme took place, he should not 
only be compelled to follow their example, but that 
the surrender of his estate would then come from him 
with BO ill a gvace, tliat the honour of the whole 
measure would he attributed solely to his colleague. 
Lysander, finding Leonidas and his party too power' 
ful in the senate, determined to prosecute and expel 
him for the breach of a very old law, which forbid 
any of tbc royal family to intermarry with foreigners, 
or to bring up any children which they might have 
by such marriage, and inflicted the penally of death 
pipon any one who should leave Sparta to reside in 
eign countries. 



After Lysander had taken care that Leonidas 
should be informed of the crime laid to liis charge, 
he with the rest of the eplioii, who wereof his party, 
Addressed themselves to the ceremony of obseiviiig 
K sign from heaven.* Apiece of statecraft most 



' The reader may be glad perhaps to tinil here tlic ceremony 
made use of upon this occasion, Vlt. Ag-ld p. 800. lit. B. ;>' irur 
■ma fa&'vTft ei"EfofM, &c. Every ninth year (lie ephori taking 
the oppoilunity of a clear still night, when the moon did not 
ai^ar, sat ailentlylsnd observed the sly witb great attention, and 
if they saw « star shoot, they judged the kings had oflended 
5 
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probably introduced formerly by the ephori to keep 
the kings in awe^ and perfectly well adapted to the 
superstition of the people. Lysander affirming that 
they had seen the usual sign^ which declared that 
Leonidas had sinned against the gods, summoned 
him to his trial, and produced evidence sufficient to 
convict him. At the same time he spirited up 
Cleombrotiis, who had married the daughter of 
Leonidas, and was of the royal blood, to put in his 
claim to the succession. Leonidas, terrified at these 
daring measures, fled, and took sanctuary > in the 
temple of Minerva: he .was deposed therefore for 
non-appearance, and his crown given to his son> 
in*law Cleombrotus. 

But as soon as the term of Lysander's magistracy 
expired, the new ephori, who were elected by the 
prevailing interest of the opposite party, immediately 
undertook the protection of Leonidas. They sum- 
moned Lysander and his friends to answer for their 
decrees for cancelling debts, and dividing the lands, 
as contrary to the laws, and treasonable innovations ; 
for so they termed all attempts to restore the ancient 
constitution of Lycurgus. Alarmed at this, Lysander 
persuaded the two kings to join in opposing the 
epl\ori ; who, as he plainly proved, assumed an 
authority which they had not the least right to, as 



the gods ; and removed tliem from the government, until an 
oracle came fi-om Dcli)hos which was favourable to them. 
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long as the kings acted together in concert. The 
kings, Convinced by his reasons, armed a great num- 
ber of the youth, released all who were prisoners for 
debt, and thus attended went into the forum, where 
they deposed the ephori, and procured their own 
friends to be elected into that office, of whom Agc- 
silaus the uncle of Agis was one. By the care and 
humanity of Agis, no blood was spill on this memo- 
rable occasion. He even protected his antagonist 
Leonidas against the designs which Agesilaus had 
formed upon his life, and sent him undera safe con- 
I'oy to Tegea. 

Ader this bold stroke, all opposition sunk before 
them, and every thing succeeded to their wishes ; 
when the single avarice of Agesilaus, that most 
baneful pest, as Plutarch terms it, which had sub- 
verted a constitution the most escellecl, and the 
most worthy of Sparta that had ever yet been estab- 
lished, overset the vrhole cnterpi-ise. By the charac- 
ter which Plutarch gives of Aijesiiaus, he appears 
to have been artful and eloquent, but at the same 
time effeminate, corrupt in his manners, avaricious, 
and so bad a man, that he en[;at;ed in this projected 
revolution with no other view hut that of extricating 
himself from an immense load of debt, wliith he had 
moat probably contracted to support his luxury." As 
soon therefore as the two kings, who were both 

• Flut. Vit. Agid. p. 798. Ut. A. 
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foong men, agreed to proceed upon the abolition o 
debts, and the partition of lands, Agesilaus artfaltf! 
persuaded them not to attempt both at once, for fesfV 
of exciting some terrible commotion io the city. 
assured them farther that if the rich sliould once b« J 
reconciled to the law for cancelling the debts, the law 
for dividing the lands would go clown with them 
quietly and without the least obstruction. The kings 
assented to his opinion, and Lysander himself was 
brought over toil, deceived by the same specious, 
though pernicious reasoning: calling in therefore 
all the bills, bonds, and pecuniary obligations, they 
piled them up, and burnt them all publickly in the 
forum, to the great mortification of the moneyed 
men, and the usurers. But Agesilaus in tlie joy of 
his heart could not refrain from joking upon the 
occasion, and told them with a sneer, that whatever 
they might think of the matter, it was the brightest 
and most cheerful flame, and the purest bonfire, he 
had ever beheld in his lifetime.* Agesilaus had now 
carried his point, and his conduct proves, that the 
Spartans had learned the art of turning publick mea- 
sures into private jobs, as well as their politer neigh- _ 
bours. For though the people called loudly fur theM 
partition of lands, and the kings gave orders for iq 
to be done immediately, Ageailaus contrived t( 
new obstacles in the way, and protracted the 
■various pretences, until Agis was obliged to marcl 
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^^Mth die Spartan auxiliaries to assist their allies the 
I ijhchxans. For he was in possession of a most fcrlile 
and extensive landed estate at the very time when he 
oi\'ed more than he was worth; and as he liad got 
rid of all his incumbrances at once by the first decree, 
and never inttnded to part with a single foot of his 
landj it was by no means his interest to promote the 
execution of the second. 

The Spartan troops were mostly indigent young 
men, who elate with their freedom from Uie bonds of 
usury, and bi^ with the hopes of a share in the lands 
at their relum, followed Agia with the greatest 
vigour and alacrity, and behaved so well in their 
march) that they reminded the admiring Greeh-s of 
the excellent discipline and decorum for which the 
Spartans were formerly so famous under the most 
renouncd of their ancient leaders. But whilst Agls 
was in the iield, afFairs at home took a. very unhappy 
turn in his disfavour. The tyrannical behaviour of 
Agesilaua, who fleeced the people with insupportable 
exactions, and stuck at no measure, however in- 
famous or criminal, which would bring in money, 
produced another revolution in favour of Leonid.is. 
For the people, enraged at being tricked out of the 
promised partition of the lands, which they imputed 
to Agis and Cleonibrotus, and detesting the rapa- 
ciousneas of Agesilaus, readily joined tliat party 
which conspired to restore l.eonidas. Agis finding 
alTairs in this desperate situation at his return, gave 
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up all for lost) and took sanctuary in the temple of 
Minerva, as Cleombrotus had done in the temple of 
Neptune. 

Though Cleombrotus was the chief object of Leo- 
nidas's resentment, yet he spared his life at the inter- 
cession of his daughter Chelonis, the wife of Cleom- 
brotus; but condenmed him to perpetual exile. The 
generous Chelonis gave a signal instance, upon this 
occasion, of that heroick virtue, for which the Spartan 
ladies were once so remarkably eminent. When her 
father was expelled by the intrigues of Ly sander, she 
followed him into exile, and refused to share his 
crown with Cleombrotus. In this calamitous reverse 
of fortune, she was deaf to all entreaties, and rather 
chose to partake of the miseries of banishment with 
her husband, than all the pleasures and grandeur of 
Sparta with her father. Plutarch pays the ladies a 
fine compliment, upon this occasion, when he .says, 
^^ that unless Cleombrotus should have been wholly 
corrupted by false ambition, he must have deemed 
himself more truly happy in a state of banishment 
with such a wife, than he could have been upon a 
throne without her."* 

But though Cleombrotus escaped death, yet nothing 
but the blood of Agis could satisfy the vindictive rage 
of the ungrateful Leonidas, who, in the former revo- 

• Vit Agid. p. 803. Ut A. 
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lution, owed his life to that unTortimate prince's ge- 
nerosity. After many inefFecliial attempts to entice 
Agis from his asylum, three of his intimate friends 
in whom he moat confided, who used lo accompany 
and guard him to the baths and hack again to the 
temple, betrayed him to his enemies. Ampharcs, 
the chief of these, and the contriver of the I'lot, was 
one of the new ephori created after Lhe'dtpoBition 
ofAgesilaus. This wretch had lattly'borro-ved a 
quamity of valuable plate, and a number of magnifi- 
cent vestments, of Agis's mother Agesistrata, and 
determined lo make them his own by the destruction 
of Agis and his family ; at their iTlum therefore in 
^^^th^ir usual friendly manner from the baths, he first 
^Hl|t^cked Agis by virtue of his office, wliilst Demo- 
^^Hp»are3 and Arcesilaus, the other two. seizeil and 
^^^P^gged liim to the publick prison. Agis supported 
^^HU these indignities with the utmost magnanimity: 
^^Hsid when the ephori questioned him, whether Age- 
^^H'^laus and Lysander did not constrain him to do what 
he had done, and whether he did not repent of the 
steps he had taken ; he undauntedly tool^ the whole 
upon himself, and told them that be gloried in his 
scheme, which was the result of his emulation to fol' 
low the example of the great Lycurgus. Stung with 
this answer, the ephori condemned him to die by tlieir 
own authority, and ordered the officers to carry hira 
to the place in the prison where the malefactors were 
strangled. But when the officers and even the mer- 
b cenary soldiers of Leonidaa refused to be concerned 
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in so iDramous and uDprccetlented an action as layin 
bauds upon their kini;, Demochares llireateniiig am 
fusing them greatly for their disobedience) seized 
Agis witb his own hands, and dragged him to the 
execution room, where he wiis ordered to be dis- 
patched immediattly. Agis submitted lo his fate 
with equal intrepidity and resignation, reproving one 
of the executioners who deplored his calamities, and 
declaring himself infinitely happier than his murder- 
ers. The unfeeling and treacherous Amphares at- 
tended the execution, and as soon as Agis was dead, 
lie admitted his mother and grandmother into the 
prison, who came to intercede that Agis might be 
allowed to muke his defence before the people. The 
wretch assured the mother, with an insulting sneer, 
that her son should suffer no heavier punishment 
than he had done already ; and immediately ordered 
her mother Archidamia, who was extremely old, to 
execution. As soon as she was dead, he bid Agcsis- 
trata enter the room, where, at the sight of the dead 
bodies, she could not refrain from kissing her son, 
and crying^out, that his too great lenity and good- 
nature bad been thtir ruin. The savage Amphares, 
laying hold of those words, told her, that as she ap- 
proved of her son's actions she should share his fate. ] 
Agesisirata met death with the resolution of : 
Spartan heroine, praying only that this whole ai&^l 
might not prove prejudicial to her country. 

Thus fell the gallant Agis in the caUse of libertjjfl 
and publick virtue, by the perfidy of his 
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frieadsp and the violence of a corrupt and most pro- 
fligate faction. I have given a more particular detail 
of the catastrophe of this unfortunate prince as tratiB- 
luitted to us by Plutarch, because it furnishes con- 
wincing proofs, how greatly the introduction of we:ilih 
had corrupted and debased the once upright and 
generous spirit of the Spartans. 

Archidamasi IhehrotherofAgis, eluded the search 
made for him by Leonidas, and escaped the massacre 
by flyiuj from Sparta. But Leonidas compelled his 
Avife Ag'iatis, who was a young- lady of the greatest 
beauty in all Greece, and sole heiress to a vast estate, 
to marry his own son Cleomenes, though Agiatis 
had but just lain-in of a son, and the match was en- 
tirely contrary to her inclinations. This event how- 
ever produced a very different effect from what Leo- 
nidas intended, and after his death proved the ruin 
of his party, and revenged the murder of Agis." For 
Cleomenes, who was very young, and eittremely fond 
of his wife, would shed sympathizing tears whenever 
she related the melancholy fate of Agis, and occa- 
sionally desire her to explain hts intentions, and the 
nature of his scheme, to which he would listen with 
the greatest attention. From that lime he determined 
to follow BO glorious an example, b«i kept the reso- 
lution secret in his own breast until the Weans and 
opportunity should offer. He was sen-iibje that an 

• Piut. Vit. CIccim. p. eOS. lit. B. 
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attempt of that nature would be utterly impractica* 
ble whilst his father lived ; who, like the rest of the 
leading citizens, had wholly given himself up to a 
life of ease and luxury. Warned too by the fate of 
Agis, he knew how extremely dangerous it was even 
once to mention the old frugality and simplicity of 
manners, which depended upon the observance of 
the discipline and institutions of Lycurgus. But as 
soon as ever he succeeded to the crown at the death 
of his father, and found himself the sole reigning 
king of Sparta without a colleague, he immediately 
applied his whole care and study to accomplish that 
great change which he had before projected. For 
he observed the manners of the Spartans in general 
were grown extremely corrupt and dissolute, the rich 
sacrificing the publick interest to their own private 
avarice^and luxury ; the poor, from their extreme 
indigence, averse to the toils of war, careless and 
negligent of education and discipline; whilst the 
ephori had engrossed the whole royal power, and 
left him in reality nothing but the empty title : cir- 
cumstances greatly mortifying to an aspiring young 
monarch, who panted eagerly after glory, and impa- 
tiently wished to retrieve the lost reputation of his 
countrymen. 

He began by sounding his most intimate friend, 
one Xenares, at a distance only, inquiring what 
sort of a man Agis was, and which way, and by 
whose advice, he was drawn into those unfortunate 
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^1 fiteasureB. Xenares, who attributed all hia ques- 
tions to the curiosity natural to a young man, very 
readily told him the whole story, and explained 
ingenuously every pai-ticular of tlic affairaa it really 

IJiappened. But when he remarked that Cleomenea 
Wten returned to the charg-e, and every time with 
greater eagerness, more and more admiring and 
pipplautiing the scheme and character of Agis, he 
Immediately saw Ihrouga his design. After reprov- 
ing him, therefore, severely for talking and behaving 
thus like a madman, Xenares broke off all friendship 
and intercourse with him, though he had too much 
honour to betray his fiiend's secret. Cleomenes, not 
in the least discouraged at this repulse, but concluding 
that he should meet with the same reception from 
the rest of the wealthy and powerful citizens, deter- 
mined to trust none of them, but to take upon hlm- 
selt the whole care and management of his scheme.* 
However, as Ive was sensible that the execution of 
it would be much more feasible, when his country 
was involved in war, than in a state of profound 
peace, he waited for a proper opportunity ; which 

Htlie Achajaus quickly furjiiahcd him with. For 
IjLratusi the great projector of the famous Achasan 
Kague, into which he had already brought many of 
fte Grecian states, holding Clenmenes extremely 
cheap, as a raw unexperienced boy, thought this a 
favourable opportunity of trying how the Spartans 
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Stood affected towards that union. Without the least 
previous notice therefore, he suddenly invaded such 
of the Arcadians as were in alliance with Sparta^ 
and committed great devastations in that part of the 
country which lay in the neighbourhood of Achaia* 

The ephori, alarmed at this unexpected attack, sent 
Cleomenes at the head of the Spartan forces to oppose 
the invasion. The young hero behaved well) and 
frequently baffled that old experienced commander* 
But his countrymen growing weary of the war> and 
refusing to concur in the measures he yrox>08ed for 
carrying it on, he recalled Archidamus the brother 
of Agis.from banishment^ who had a strict here* 
ditary right to the other moiety of the kingdom ; 
im^agining that when the throne was properly filled 
according to law, and the regal power preserved 
entire by the union of the two kings, it would re- 
store the balance of government and weaken the 
authority of the ephori. But the faction which had 
murdered Agis, justly dreading the resentment of 
Archidamus for so attrocious a crime, took care pri* 
vately to assassinate him upon his return* 

Cleomenes now more than ever intent upon brings 
ing his gre%t project to bear, bribed the ephori with 
large sums to intrust him with the management of 
the war.* His mother Cratesiclea not only supplied 

• Pint. Vit. Cleom. p. SOT. Ut. B. 






him trith tnonGjr upon this occasion) but married 
one MegistoiiuSi a man of the greatest weigiit and 
jMtbority Jn the chy, purposely to bring him over 
^ her son's interest- Cleomenes taking; the field, 
totally defeated the army of Aralusi and killed 
Lydiadas the Megalopolilan general. This victory, 
which was entirely owing to the conduct of Cleo- 
menes, not only raised the courage of hii soldiers, 
Ijut gave them so liigh an opinion of his abilities, 
that he seems to have been recalled by his enemies, 
jealous moat probably of his growing interest with 
the army. Far Plutarch, who is not very metho- 
dical in his relations, informs us, that after this 
affair, Cleomenes convinced his falher-in-law, Me- 
gistonus, of the necessity of taking off the ephori, 
«id rediKin^ the citizens to their ancient equality 
according to the institutions of Lycurgus, as the 
only means of restoring iiparta to her former sove- 
reignty over Greece.* Tiiis scheme therefore must 
have been privately settled in Sparta. For we are 
next told, that Cleomenes again took the field, car- 
rying with him such of the citizens as he suspected 
.were most likely to oppose himi He took some 
ities from the Achziina that campaign, and made 
iself master of some important places, but har- 
ised his troops so much with many marches and 
countermarches, that most of the Spartans remained 
behind in Arcadia at their own request, whilst he 
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ith his mercenary forcfl^H 
le could most confide tnlfl 
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marched bach to Sparta Trith his mercenary fi 
and such of his friends as he could i 
He timed his march so well that he entered Sparta 
whilst the ephori were at supper, aud despatched 
Euryclidas before with three or four of his most 
trusty friends and a few soldiers to perform the exe- 
cution. For Cleomenes well knew that Agis owed 
his ruin to his too cautious timidity, and his loo 
great lenity and moderation. Whilst Euryclidas 
therefore amused the ephori with a pretended mes- 
sage from Cleomenes, the rest fell upon them aword 
in hand, and killed four upon the spot, with above - 
ten persons more who came to their assistance. 
Agesilaus the survjver of them fell, and counter- 
feiting himself dead, gained an opportunity of 
escaping. Nest morning as soon as it was Hght^ 
Cleomenes proscribed and banished fourscore of the 
most dangerous citizens, and removed all the chairs of 
the ephori out of the forum, except one which he 
reserved for his own seat of judicature. He then 
convoked an assembly of the people, to whom he 
apologized for his late actions. He showed them> 
In a very artful and elaborate speech, " ibe natuR 
And just extent of the power of the ephori, the fatal 
consequences of the authority they had usurped of 
governing the state by their own aibilrary will, and 
of deposing and putting their kings to death withoMtJ 
allowing them a legal hearing in their own defence^l 



He urged the example of Lycurgus himself, who 
came armcct into the forum ivhen he first proposed 
his laws, as a proof (hat it nas impossible to root 
out those pests oT the commonweAlch, which had 
been importtU from other countries, luxury, the 
parent of that vain expense which runs such num- 
bers in debt, usury, and those more ancieni evils, 
wealth and poverty, without violence and bloodshed: 
that he should have thought himself happy, if like 
an able physician he could have radically cured the 
diseases of his country without pain: but that 
necessity had compelled him to do what he had 
already done, in order to procure an equal par- 
tition of the lands, and the abolition of their debts, as 
well as to enable him to fill up the number of the 
citizeiis with a select number of the bravest foi'- 
eigners, that Sparta might be no longer exposed to 
the depredations of her enemies for want of hands 
to defind her.'' 

To convince the people of the sincerity of his 
intentions, he first gave up his whole fortune to the 
puhlick slock ; Megistonus, his father-in-law, with 
his other friends, and all the rest of the t^tizens, 
followed his example. In the division of the lands, 
he generously set apart equal portions for all those 
s he had banished, and promised to recall them 
soon as the publick tranquU'ily was restored. 
next revived the ancient mtthod of education, 
gymnastick exercises, publick meals, and all 
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Other institutions of Lycurgus ; and -lest the people* M 
unaccustomed to the denomination of b. single king, ^ 
should suspect that lie aimed a.t establishing a 
tyranny, he associated his brother Euclidus with him 
in the kingdom. By training up the youth in the 
old military discipline, and arming them in a new 
antl better manner, he once more recovered the 
reputation of the Spartan militia, and raised hia ■ 

I country lo so great a height of power, that Greece ^1 
in a very short time sKw Sparta giving law to aH ^H 
Peloponnesus." ■ 

The Achzans, humbled by repeated defeats, and fl 
begging peace of Cleomenes upon his own termi, 9 



I 



the generous victor desired only to be appointed 
general of their faTnoua kague, and ufTeicd upon 
that condition to restore all the cities and prisoners 
he had taken. The Ach^ans gladly consenting to 
such easy terms, Cleomenes released and sent Ibome 
all the persona of rank amongst his prisoners, but 
was obliged by sickness to defer the day appointed 
for the convention, until his return fioin Sparta. 
This unhappy delay was fatal to Greece. t For 
Aratud, who had enjoyed that honour thirty-three 
years, could noi bear the thought of having it wrested 
from him by so young a prince, whose glory he envied 
as much as he dreaded his valour. Finding there fofe^j 
all other methods ineffectual, he 

• Paralled. inter Agid. ct Cleom. et T. el C. Gracth. 
lit D. t Vit. Clcom. p. 811. Ht. C, 
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the desperate remedy of calling in the Macedonians 
to liis assistance, and sacrificed the liberty of his own 
country, as well as that of Greece, to his own pri- 
vate pique and jealoHsy. Thus the most pulilick- 
spirited assertop of liberty, and the most implacable 
enemy to all tyrants in general, brought back those 
Tcry people into the heai-t of Greece, whom he had 
driven out formerly purely from his hatred to 
tyranny, and sullied a glorious life witli a blot never 
to be erased, from the detestable motives of envy 
and revenge. A melancholy proof, as Plutarch 
moralizes upon the occasion, of the weakness of 
human nature, which with an assemblage of the 
most excellent qualities is unable to exhibit the model 
of a virtue completely perfect. A circumstance 
which ought to excite our compassion towards those 
blemishes which we unavoidably meet with in the 
most exalted chai'acters. 

Cleomenes supported this unequal war against the 
Achians and the whole power of Macedon with the 
greatest vi|!;our, and by his success gave many con- 
vincing proofs of his abilities; but vei.tuiing a deci- 
sive battle at Satlasia, he was totally defeated by the 
superior number of bis enemies, and the treachery 
of Damoteles', an officer in whom he greatly con- 
fided, who was bribed to betray him by Antigonua. 
Out of sis thousand Spartans, two hundred only 
escaped, the rest with iheir king EucUdas were left 
dead on the fteld of battle. Cleomenes retired to 
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Sparta, and from thence passed over to Ptolei^' 
Euergetes king of Egypt, with whom he was then a 
alliance, to claim the assistance he had formerly 
promised. But the death of that monarch, which 
followed soon after, deprived him of all hopes of 
cour from that quarter. The Spartan manners were 
as odious to his successor Ptolemy Philopan 
and dissolute prince, as the Spartan virtue was tetv 
rible to his debauched efftminate courtiers. When" 
ever Clcomrnea appeared at court, the general' 
whisper ran, that ht came as a lion in the midst of 
sheep i a light in which a brave man must necessarily 
appear to a herd of such servile dastards. Confined 
at last by the jealousy of Ptolemy, who was kept in 
a perpetual alarm by the insinualions of his iniqui- 
tous minister Sosybius, he with about twelve more 
of his generous Spartan friends broke out of prison 
determined upon death or liberty. In their progress 
through the streets, they first slew one Ptolemy, a 
great favourite of the king, who had been their 
secret enemy; am! meeting the governor of the city, 
who came at the first noise of the tumult, they routed 
his guards and nitendants, dragged him out of his 
chariot, and killed him. After tbis they ranged tm- 
controuled throui^h the whole city of Alexandria, the 
inhabitants flying every where before them, and not 
a man daring either to assist or oppose them. Such 
terror could thirteen brave men only strike into one 
of the most populous cities in the universe, where 
IS were bred up in luxury, and strangers (9, 






the use of arms! Cleomencs, despairing of assistance 
from the citizens, whom he had in vain summoned 
to assert their liberty, dedaved such abject cowards 
fit only to he governed by women. Scorning there- 
fore to fall hy the hands of the despicable Egyptians, 
be with the rest of the Spartans fell desperately by 
their own swords, according to the heroism of those 



The liberty and happiness of Sparta expired with 
Cleomenes-t For the remains of the Spartan his^ 
tory furnishes us with very little aftf r his death, be- 
sides the calamities and miseries of that unhappy 
state, arising from their intestine divisions. Macha- 
nidas, by (he aid of one of the factions which at that 
time rent that miserable lepublick, usurped the 
throne, and established an absolute tyranny. One 
Nabis, a tyrant, compared to whom even Nero him- 
self may be termed merciful, succeeded at the death 
of Machauidas, who fell in battle by the hand of the 
great Philopfcmen. The ^tolians treacherously 
murdered Nabis, and endeavoured to seize the do- 
minion of Sparta; hut they were prevented by Philo- 
pamen, who partly by force, partly hy persuasion, 
brought the Spartans into tlie Achxan league, and 
afterwards totally abolished the institutions of Ly- 
curgus-t A most inhuman and most iniquitous ac- 

• PluL Vit. Cleom. ].. 822, lit. E. f P^b^. ''!>. 4. p. i79. 
J Plut. Vit. PliilopiBm. p. 565. lit. E. 
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tion, as Plutarch terms it, which must brand the 
character of that hero with eternal infamy. As if 
he was sensible that as lon^ as the discipline of 
Lycurgus subsisted, the minds of the Spartan youth 
could never be thoroughly tamed, or effectually broke 
to the yoke of foreign government. Wearied out at 
last by repeated oppressions, the Spartans applied to 
the Romans for redress of all their grievances ; and 
their compMnts produced that war which ended in 
the dissolution of the Achsean league, and the sub- 
jection of Greece to the Roman domination* 

I have entered into a more minute detail of the 
Spartan constitution, as settled by Lycurgus, than I 
at first proposed ; because the maxims of that cele> 
brated lawgiver are so directly opposite to those 
which our modem politicians lay down as the basis of 
the strength and power of a nation* 

Lycurgus found his country in the most terrible of 
all situations, a state of anarchy and confusion. The 
rich, insolent and oppressive ; the poor groaning un- 
der a load of debt, mutinous from despair, and ready 
to cut the throats of their usurious oppressors. To 
remedy these evils, did this wise politician encourage 
navigation, strike out new branches of commerce, 
and make the most of those excellent harbours, and 
other natural advantages which the maritime situa- 
Uon of his country afforded ? Did he introduce and 
promote arts and sciences, that by acquiring and dif- 
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fusing new wealth amongst hia countrymen, lie might 
make hia nation, in the language of our political 
writers, secure, powerful, and happy? just the in- 
verse. After he had new-modelled the constitution, 
and settled the just balunce between tlie powers of 
government, he abolished all debts, divided the whole 
land amongst his country men by equal lots, and put an 
end to all dissensions about property by introducing 
a perfect equality. He extirpated luxury and a lust 
of wealth, which he looked upon as the pests of every 
free country, by prohibiting the use of gold and 
silver; and barred up the entrance against their re- 
lum by interdicting navigation and commerce, and 
expelling all arts, but what were immediately neces- 
saiy to their subsistence. As he was sensible that 
just and virluoua manners are the best suppoit of the 
internal peace and happiness of every kingdom, he 
established a most excellent plan of education for 
training up his countrymen, from their very infancy, 
in the strictest observance of their religion and laws, 
and the liabitual practice of those viilucs which can 
alone secure the blessings of liberty and perpetuate 
their dui'alion. To protect his country from exter- 
nal invasions, he formed the whole body of the peo- 
ple, without distinction, into one well armed, well 
disciplined national militia, whose leading principle 
\ras the love of their country, undwho esteemed death 
in its defence, the most esalted height of glory lo 
which a Spartan was capable of attaining. Nor were 
e elevated sentiments confined solely to the men i 
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the colder breasts of the women caught fire at the 
glorious flame, and glowed even with superior ardour. 
For when their troops marched against an enemy, 
" to bring back their shields, or to be brought home 
upon them," was the last command which the Spar- 
tan mothers gave their sons at parting.* 

Such was the method which Lycurgus took to 
secure the independency and happiness of his coun- 
V try ; and the event showed, that his institutions 
were founded upon maxims of the truest and justest 
policy. For I cannot help observing upon the occa- 
sion, that from the time of Lycurgus to the intro- 
duction of wealth by Lysander in the reign of .the 
first Agis, a space of five hundred years, we meet 
with no mutiny amongst the people, upon account 
of the severity of his discipline, but on the contrary 
the most religious reverence for, and the most wil- 
ling and cheerful obedience to the laws he estab- 
lished. As on the other hand, the wisdom of his 
military institutions is evident from this consid- 
eration ; that the national militia alone of Sparta, a 
small insignificant country as to extent, situated in 
a nook only of the Morea, not only g^ve laws to 
Greece, but made the Persian monarchs tremble at 
their very name, though absolute masters of the 

* To bring back their shields, implied victory; to be brought 
home upon them, a glorious death in- defence of their country ; 
because the Spartans, if possible, brought back and buried all 
who fell in' battle in their native countiy . ' 
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obsen-e farther, that tlie inlrodiiclion of wealth 
Lysander, after the conquest of Athens, broug;lit 
back all those vices and dissensions which the prohi- 
bition of the use of money had formerly banished ; 
and that all histonans nssign that open violation of 
the laws of Lycurgus, as the period from which the 
decadence of Sparta is to be properly dated. I ob- 
serve too, with Plutarch, that though the manners 
of (he Spartans were greatly corrupted by the intro- 
duction of wealth, yet that the landed interest (aa I 
may term it) which subsisted as long as the original 
allotments of land remained unalienable, still pre- 
served their state ; notwithstanding the many abuses 
which had crept into their constitution. But that as 
BOon as ever the landed estates became alienable by 
law, the moneyed interest prevailed, and at last to- 
tally swallowed up the landed, which the historians 
remark as the death's-wound of their constitution. 
For the martial virtue of the citizens not only sunk 
with the toss of their estates, hut their number, 
and consequently the strength of the state, dimin- 
ished in the same proportion. Aristotle, who wrote 
about sixty years after the death of Lysander, in bis 
of the Spartan republick, quite condemns 
law which permitted the alienation of their 
..■ For he affirms, that the same quantity of 
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land which, whilst equally divided, supplied a militia 
©f fifteen hundred horse, and thirty thousand heavy 
armed foot, could not in his time furnish one thou- 
sand-; so that the state was utterly ruined for want 
of men to defend it.* In the Fei^ of Agis the 
3d, about a hundred years after the time of Aris- 
totle, the number of the old Spartan families waf 
dwindled (as I remarked before) to seven hundrecl ; 
out of which about one hundred rich overgrown 
families had engrossed the whole land of Sparta, 
which Lycurgus had formerly divided into thirty- 
Dine thousand shares, and assigned for the support 
of as many families. So true it is, that a landed 
interest diffused through a whole people is not only 
the real strength, but the surest bulwark of the lib- 
erty and independency, of a free country, ^ ' 

From the tragical fate of the third Agis we learn, 
that when abuses introduced by corruption are suf- 
fered by length of time to take root in the consti- 
tution, they will be termed bv those whose interest it 
is to support them, essential parts of the constitution 
itself ; and* all attempts to remove them will ever be 
clamoured against by such men, as attempts to sub- 
vert it : As the example of Cleomenes will teach 
us, that the publick virtue of one great man may 
not only save his falling country from ruin, but 
raise her to her former dignity and lustre, by bring- 
ing her back to those principles on which her con- 
-I I ■ I ■ I ■ ■ '■ ' * 

• *H viKif M\tn hm rnw oKtyav^goxUf,. Arirtot. ibid. 
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atitution was originally founded. Though the violent 
remedies made use of by Cleomenes never ought to 
be applied, unless the disease is grown too despeiatc 
to admit of a cure by milder methods. 

! shall endeavour to show in its proper placfe, tliat 
the constitution established by Lycnrgus, whidi 
seemed to Polybius to be rather of divine than of 
human inatiiution, and was so much celebrated by 
the most eminent philosophers of anlitiuityi is mueli 
inferior to the British constitution as settled at the* 
revolution.' Uui I cannot quit this subject wilhotit 
I'ecommending that excellent instiuition of Lycurgus 
which provided for the education of the children of 
the whole community without distinction. An ex- 
ample which under proper regulations would, be 
highly worthy of our imitation, since nothing could 
give a more effectual check to the reigning vices 
and follies of the present age, or contribute so much 
to a reformation of manners, as to form the minds 
of the rising generation by the principles of religion ' 
and virlue. Where the manners of a people are 
good, very few laws will be wanting ; but when 
their manners are depraved, all the laws in the world 
will be insufficient to restrain the excesses of the 
human passions. For as Horace justly bbservcs.... 
Quid legit Hint maribua 

Faiia /iroficiunt. Ode 34. lib. 3. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF ATHENS. 

The republick of Athens, once the seat of learning^ 
and eloquence^ the school of arts and sciences, and 
the centre of wit, gaiety, and politeness, exhibits a 
strong contrast to that of Sparta, as well in her form 
of government, as in the genius and manners of her 
inhabitants. 

* The government of Athens, after the abolition of 
monarchy, was truly democratick, and so much con- 
vulsed by those civil dissensions, which are the inev* 
itable consequences of that kind of government^ 
that of all the Grecian states, the Athenian may be 
the most strictly termed the seat of faction. I observe 
that the history of this celebrated republick is neither 
very clear nor interesting until the time of Solon* 
The laws of Draco (the first legislator of the Athei> 
nians who gave his laws in writing) affixed death as 
the common punishment of the most capital crimes^ 
or the most trivial offences ; a circumstance which 
ixfiplies either the most cruel austerity in the temper 
of the lawgiver, or such an abandoned profligacy 
in the manners of the people, as laid him under a 
necessity of applying such violent remedies. As the 
historians have not clearly decided which of these 
was the case, I shall only remark, that the humanitjF 
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of the people, so natural to the human specieti was 
interested upon the occasion, and the excessive rigour 
of the laws obstructed the very means of their being 
carried into execution. A plain proof that a multi- 
plicity of rig'opous penal laws are not only incom- 
L patible with the liberty of a free state, but even 
■•fepugnant to human nature. For the natural equity 
r of mankind can easily distinguish between the nature 
and degree of crimes; and the sentiments of hu- 
Tnanity will naturally be excited when the punishment 
seems to be too rigorous in proportion to the de- 
merits of the offender. The chief reason, in my 
opinion, why so many offenders in our nation escape 
with impunity for want of prosecution, is because 
our laws make no distinction, as to the punishment, 
between the most trifling robbery on the highway, 
and the most atrocious of all crimes, premeditated 
murder* 

The remedy which Draco proposed by his laws, 
proving worse than the disease, the whole body of 
the people applied to Solon, as the only person equal 
to the dil&cull task of regulating their government. 
The supreme power of the state was at that time 
vested in nine magistrates, termed archons or gov- 
ernors, elected annually by the people out of the 
body of the nobility. But the community In general 
was split into three factions, each contending for 
BUcIt a form of government as was most agreeable 
to their diifercnt interests. The most sensible 
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amongst the Athenians, dreading the consequenij) 
of these divisions, were willing, as Plutarch informj 
us, to invest Solon with absolute power ; but c 
disinteresied philosopher was a stranger to that kinj 
of ambition, and preferred the freedom and happv 
nesEof his countrymen to the splendour of a crow 
He continued the archons in their office as usi 
hut limited ihcir authority by instituting a senate 
four hundred persons elected by the people, by v 
of ballot, out of the four tribes into which the cc 
munity was at thai time divided. He revived i 
improved the senate and court of Areopagus, 
moat sacred and most respectable tribunal, not only 
of Greece, but of all which we ever read of in hi»* 
tory.t The integrity and equity of this celebrated 
court was so remarkabli;, that not only the Greeki 
but the Romans, sometimes, submitted such cause 
to their determination which they found too ii 
and difficult for their own decision. To prevent i 
BUBpicioD of partiality either to plaintiS' or defendant] 



• Vita Stilon, p. 
t The lime of the first 
inated &om 'AfiiS- oaj-s;, 1. e. Hill of Mors, an emineace wlie| 
they always Bisembled) ia quite uncertain; nor are the hist 
rions at all iigrccd about the numljer of the membera of whfa 
it was composed However this was the supreme court, wha 
had cognizance of wilfiil miirdera, and all matters which we 
of the greatest consetjuoTice to the republick. buidas. Thi 
had alao cojpiiiancE of all matters of reUgion, as we find I 
the instance of St. Paul. 
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this venerable court heard all causes and passed their 
definitive sentence in the dark, and the pleaders on 
either side were strictly confined to a bare reprc- 
•sentation of the plain truth of the fact, without 
either aggravation or embellishment. For all the 
ornament of fine language, and those powers of rhe- 
torick which tended to bias the judgment by inter- 
esting the passions of the judges, were absolutely 
prohibited. Happy if the pleaders were restricted 
lo this righteous method in our own courts of judi- 
cature, where great eloquence and great abilities are 
too often employed to confound truth and support 
injustice I 



It is evident From history that Solon at first pro- 
posed the institutions of Lycurgus as the model for 
hia new establishment. But the difiiculty which he 
met with in the abolition of all debts, the tirst part 
of his scheme, convinced him of the utter iropracii- 
cabitity of introducing the laconick ccjuality, and 
deterred him from all farther attempts of that 
nature. The laws of Athens gave Ihe cietlitor so 

L absolute a power over his insolvent debtor, that he 
could not only obhge the unhappy wretch to do all 
his servile drudgery, but could sell him and his chil- 
dren for slaves in default of payment. The creditors 
made so oppressive an use of their power, that 

[ many of the citizens were actually obliged to sell 

r their children to make good ilieir payments; and . 

' Bucli numbers had fied their country to avoid the 
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effects of their detestable inhumanitj', that, as 
tarch obserres, the city waa almost unpeopled by thH 
extortion of the usurers.* Solon, apprehensive of a) 
insurrection amongst the poorer citizens, who openly 
threatened to alter the government, and make an. 
equal partition of the lands, thought no method so 
effectual lo obviate this terrible evil, as lo cancel all' 
debts, as Lycurgus had done formerly at Sparta* 
But some of his friendsj to whom tie had privately- 
communicated his scheme, with an assurance that. 
he did not propose to meddle with the lands, were i 
too well versed in the art of jobbing to neglect SV' ' 
fair an opportunity of making a fortune. For thef- 
stretched thetr credit to the utmost in loans of lar^, 
sums from the moneyed men, which tliey imme^ 
diately laid out in the purchase of landed estate^ 
A precedent which the treacherous Agesilaus copied 
too successfully afterwards at Sparta. The c 
appeared as soon as the edict for abolishing all debts 
was made publick: but the odium of so flagitio 
piece of roguery was thrown wholly upon Solonj aS' 
the censure of the publick for all frauds and exactionfl 
committed by officers in the inferior departmenta 
will naturally fall upon the minister at the helm, 
however disinterested and upright. 

This edict waa equally disagreeable to the rich aoA 
lo the poor. For the rich were violently deprived! 

•Plut. 8S, lit. A, 
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of all that part of their property which consisted in 
their loans, and the poor were disappointed of that 
share of the lands which they so greedily expected. 
How Solon drew himself out of this difficulty, hislo- 

IriariH hare no where informed us. All we can learn 
from them is, that the decree ivas at last received 
ind submitted to, and that Solon was still continued 
Ib his office with the same authority as before. 
' • This experiment gave Solon a thorough insight 
into the temper of his countrymen, and most pro- 
bably induced him to accommodale his subsequent 
regulations to the humour and prejudices of the peo- 

»ple. For as he wanted the authority which naturally 
:iHlses from royal birth, as well as that which is 
^bunded on the unlimited confidence of the people, 
advantages which Lycurgus possessed in so eminent 
p degree, lie was obliged to consult rather what was 
practicable, than what was strictly right ; and endea- 
■»cur, as far as he was able, to please all parties, 
That he acknowledged this, seems evident from his 
answer to one who asked him " whether the laws he 
had given the Athenians were the best he could pos- 
sibly have made!"* " they are the best," replied 
Solon," which the Athenianaarecapableof receiving." 
Thus whilst he confined the magistracies and the 
executive part of the government solely to the rich, 
he lodged the supreme power in the hands of the 

• Plut. in Vit. Solon, [i. 66, lit. C. 
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^ poorer cidzens. For though every freeman whose 
fortune did not amount to a particular census or esti- 
mate» was excluded from all state 9ffices by the laws 
of Solon; yet he had a legal right of giving his 
opinion and suffrage in the £»xAi9r<« or assembly of 
the people, which was wholly composed of this 
inferior class of citizens. But as all elections* and 
all cases of appeal from the superior courts were 
determined by the voices of this assembly ; as no law 
could pass without their approbation, and the highest 
officers in the republick were subject to their cen- 
sure, t^is assembly became the dernier resort in ail 
causes9%and this mob government, as it may be justly 
termed, was the great leading cause of the ruin of 
their republick. Anacharsis the Scythian philoso- 
pher, who at that time resided with Solon, justly 
ridiculed this excess of power which he had lodged 
in the people.* For when he had heard some points 
debated, first in the senate, and afterwards decided in 
the assembly of the people, he humourously told 
Solon, that at Athens <^ wise men debated, but fools 
decided." H>olon was as sensible of this capital defeqt 
as Anacharsis ; but he was too well acquainted with 
the licentiousness and natural levity of the people, 
to divest them of a power, which he knew they would 
resume by violence at the first opportunity. The 
utmost therefore he could do was to fi^ his two 
senates as the moorings of the constitution*! T|iat 



• Plut in Vit Solon, p. 81. lit B. 
t Plut. in Vit. Solon, p. 88. lit D. 
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of ToMr hundred, to secure the state against tho 
fluctuating temper and tumultuous fury of the peo- 
ple;* that of the areopagus, to restrain the dangerous 
«neroachments of the great and wealthy. t He re- 
{tenled all the laws of Draco, those against murder 
excepted; rightly judging, as Plularch re- 
tnarks, that it was not only most iniquitoua, but 
absurd, to inflict the same punishment upon a 
man for being idle, or stealing a cabbage or an apple 
out of a garden, as for committing nmrder or sacri- 
lege, f But as the account handed down to us of the,' 
laws ivhich Solon established is extremely lame and 
imperfect, I shall only mention the sarcasm of Ana- 
charsis upon that occasion, as a proof of their insuffi- 
ciency to answer that end for which Solon designed 
them. For that philosopher comparing the corrupt 
manners of the Athenians with the coercive power 
.of Solon's laws, resembled the latter to cobwebs 
which would entangle only the poor and feeble ;1| but 
were easily broke through by the rich and powerful. 
Solon is said to have replied,1[ " that men would 
readily stand to those mutual compacts, which it was 
the interest of neither party to violate ; and that he 
had GO rightly adapted his laws to the reason of hts 
countrymen, as to convince them bow much more 



• TUe new Senate, which lie had inatiliileil. 
t Whicli he h»d revii-ed. Vide note p. 76. 

I Ibid. p. sr. at. £. 

|{ Ibid. p. 81. UV A. H Ibid. p. 81. 
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advantageous it was to adhere to what was just^ than 
to be guilty of injustice." The event, as Plutarch 
truly observes, proved more correspondent to the 
cjpinion of Anacharsis, than to the hopes of Solon. 
For Pisistratus, a near relation of Solon's, having 
artfully formed a strong party among the poorer 
citizens, by distributing bribes under the specious 
pretence of relieving their necessities, procured a 
guard of fifty men armed with clubs only for th» 
safety of his person, by the help of which he seized 
the citadel, abolished the democracy, and estab- 
lished a single tyranny in spite of all the efforts of 
Solon.* 

This usurpation proved the source of endless fac* 
tion, and brought innumerable calamities upon the 
republick. Pisistratus was expelled more than once 
by the opposite party, and as often brought back in' 
triumph either by the fraud or force of his prevailing 
faction* At his death he left the kingdom to his 
two sons Hipparchus and Hippias. The former of 
these was assassinated by Harmodius and Aristo- 
grton for a personal injury they had received rf Hip- 
pias was soon after driven out of Athens by the 
Spartans at the instigation of some of his discon- 
tented countrymen. Despairing of recovering his 
former sovereignty by any other means, he fled to 

* Sol(Hi in his letter to Epimenides, says 400, which seems 
most probable. Diog*. Laert f Thucyd. 
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s for assistance, and was the cause of the first 
ivaHion of Greece by the PerBJans, in which he died 
ttehting against his country in the ever Tnemomble 
tettie of Marathon. But the most fatal evil which 
■■Tesulted from the usurpation of Pisisti-atus, was, 
that perpetual fear of seeing the supreme power 
again lodged in the hands of a single person.* For 

»this fear kept the jealousy of the people in a constant 
Klarm, and threw them at last into the hands of the 
fectioua demagogues. Hence superior merit was 
frequently represented as an unpardonable crime, 
and a kind of high treason against the republick.t 
And the real patriots were rendered suspected to 

I the people, just as the demagogues were influejiced 
Ajr envy or private pique, or even bribed by ambi< 
Eous or designing men, who aspired at the very 
king of which the others were unjustly accused* 
Efhe history of Athens abounila with iaatancea of the 
levity and inconstancy of that unsteady people. For 
4iow frequently do we find their best and ablest cit- 
izens imprisoned or sentenced to banishment by the 
ostracism, in hononr of whom the same people had 
just before erected statues -4 nay not unfrequentljr 
raising statues to the memory of those illustrious 
, whom they had illegally doomed 



• TImcid. Ub, 6. p, 415. sect. 60. 
t Xenoph. de Republ, Alher. p. 55. Edit. Luvenel. Bas. lS72. 
4 Miltjadcs, ThemistocleB, Ari»tides, CImon, ThucydidM 
ic hUtoriui, &c. 
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to death in the wantonness of their power ;■ at once 
, ihe moniimeiits of their injustice and too late repen- 
tance ! This evil was tlie natural consequence of* 
that capital error in Solon's polity, when he entnisied 
the supreme power to the giddy and fluctualing pop* 
ulace. A defect which (as I observed before) WM 
the great leading cause of the loss of that Liberty 
which they had so licentiously abused. For as th 
removal of all the honest citizens cither by death o 
banishment paved an easy ivay for usurpation and 
tyranny J ao it was a measure invariably pursued, 
in the democratick governments of Greece, by all 
those ambitious men who aimed at Eubverting the 
liberties of their country. This truth is so clearly 
explained) and so inconteslably proved, by the great 
Thucydides, thtd whilst I peruse the annals of that ' 
admirable histoiiun, I cannot help grie' 
tragick pages stained with the blood of ao many 
patriot citizens, who fell a sacrifice to the dire 
ambition and aTurice of faction. What a striking 
detail does he give us of the most calamitous situ- 
ation of all the Grecian republicks during the Pelo- 
ponnesion war 1 How docs he labour for expression 
in his pathelick enumeration of the horrible 
(juences of faction, 'after his description of the 
destructive sedition at Corcyra ! A contempt of all 
religion, the open violation of the most sacred ties 
and compacts ; devastations, massacres, assassi- 
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nations, and all the savage horrors of civil discord 
> inflamed even to madness, are the perpetual subjects 

■of his instructive history. Calamities of which he 
Jiiiinself was at once an eyewitness and a most 
aithfiil recorder. 



Ttaucydides truly ascribes this destructive war to 
^^he mutual jealousy which then subsisted between 
the Spartans and Athenians.*! The most stale frivo- 
lous pretences were trumped up by the Spartans, and 
as strongly retorted by the Athenians. Both states 
made the interests or grievances of their allies, the 
constant pi-etext for their mutual altercations, whilst 
the real cause was that ambitious scheme which 
each state had formed of reducing- all Greece under 
its respective dominion, liut an event which both 
states seemed to have waited for, quickly blew up 
the latent sparks of jealousy into the most violent 
flame. I The Thcbans privately entered the city of 
Platia in the night (a small state at that time allied 
to Athens) which had been betrayed to them by a 
treacherous faction, who were enemies (o the Athe- 
nians. But the honester part of the Plalxans recov- 
ering from their surpiise, and taking notice of the 
small number of the Thebans, quickly regained pos- 
lession of their cily by tlie slaughter of most of the 



• Thncj'U. edit. Duker. ilb. 1. p. 58. sect, 88, 
t Thucjd.lib. I. p. 82. sect. 12T, 128. 
I ( Thncjd. lib. 2. p. 98. aeci. 2, 3, 4, et sequent. 
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invaders. The Platxans immedialely applied lo the 
Athenians for assistance ; the Thebans to the Spar- 
tans." Both states entered eagerly into the cjuarrel 
between their respective allies, and engaged as prin- 
cipals in that destructive war wjiich al last involved 
all Greece in the common calamity. Wherever 
the fortune of the Spartan prevailed, an oligarchical 
aristocracy was estabUsbed, and the friends la a pop> 
ular govemment deslroyed or banished. Where the 
Athenians were victors, democracy was settled or 
restored, and the people glutted Iheii' revenge with. 
the blood of the nobility. Alternate revolts, truces 
violated as soon as made, massacres, proscriptions) 
and confiscations, were Uie perpetual consequences, 
in all the petty republicks, of the alternate good or 
bad success of those two contending; rivals. In a 
word, all Greece seems to have been seized with 
an epidemlck madness ; and the polite, the humane 
Grecians treated one another, during the whole 
course of this unnatural war, with a ferocity un- 
known even to the most savage barbarians. The 
real cause, assigned by Tliucydides, of all these 
atrocious evils, was, " the lust of domination ariaiof; 
from avarice and ambition ;" for the leading men 
ia every stale, whether of the democratick or aris- 
tocratick party, affected outwardly the greatest ' 
concern for the welfare of the repuhUck, which in ' 
reality was made the prize for which they all coH' 
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tended.* Thus, whilst each endeavoured by every 
passible method to ^et tlie better of his antagoni&t, 
the most audacious vlllanieB, and the most flagrant 
acts of injustice were equally perpetrated by both 
sides. Whilst the moderate men amongst the citi- 
rena, who refused to join with either sidej were alike 
the objects of their resentment or envy, and eijualiy 
destroyed without mercy by either faction.! 

llistorians unanimously agree, that the Athenians 
were instigated to this fatal war by tiw celebrated 
PericleSi Thucydides, who was not only cotem- 
poraiy with Pericles, but actually bore a command 
in that war, does real honour to that greiit man's 
character ; for he assigns his desir^of humbling 
the Spartans, and his zeal for the glory arwl interest 
of his country, as the real motives of his conduct 
upon that occaslon4 But, as a detail of this tedious 
and ruinous war is wholly foreign to my puri>ose, I 
shall only remark, that if ever union and harmony 
are necessary to the preservation of a state, they are 
more essentially so when that state is engaged in a 
dubious war witli a powerful enemy. For not only 
the continuation, but the event, of that long war, so 

• Thucyd n^mi. f .uri. wri=« • ifx * '^ '" •>'>■'>«%'«■ s purifiJin. 
lib. 3. p. 318. sect. 83. 

r f*!.f™ «Tifiir.Bi fuT8u(0.ro. TTlUcyd. p. 219. 
4 Thucyd. lib. 1 p. 91. sect. 140. 
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fatal to the Athenians, must (humanly speaking) 
wholly attributed to the disunion of their counae 
and the petpetual fluctuation \n their 
occasioned by the influence of the ambi 
factious demagogues. Not the calamities of war, 
nor the most dreadful plague, ever yet recorJed in 
history, were able to fix the volatile temper of that 
unsteady people." Elate beyond measure with any 
good success, they were deaf to the most reasonable 
overtures of peace from their enemies, and their 
views were unbounded. Equally dejected with any 
defeat, they thought the enemy just at their doors, 
and threw the whole blame upon their commanders, 
who were alw^s treated as unpardonably criminal 
when unsucMpsful. The demagogues, who watched 
every turn of temper in that variable people, took 
care to adapt every circumstance that offered to 
their own ambitious views, either of gaining or sup* 
porting an ascendency in the state, which kept up 
perpetual spirit of faction in that unhappy republic] 
Thus, in the beginning of the Peloponnesian warj' 
Cleon, a noisy seditious demagogue, declaimed vio-' 
lently against Pericles, and was the constant opposer 
of all his measui'es :t but the firmness and superior 
abihties of that great man enabled him to bafBe all 
his antagonists. When Pericles was carried off 
by that fatal pestilence which almost depopulated^ 
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Athens, the nobility, jealous- of that sway which 
Cleon had acqiiiiiid over the people, setup Niciai 
in opposition. Nicias wos honest, and a real loi-er 
of his country, hut a man of no great abilities | and 
though an experienced oificer, yet cautious and 
diffident even to timidity.* In his temper he was 
mild, humane, and averse to bloodshed, and laboui-ed 
to put an end to a war which spread such general 
destraclion t but all hia meaeures were opposed bj 
the tufbuleni Cleon ; foi- "when the Spartans pro* 
posed an accommodation, Clcon persujided the Athe* 
Dians to insist upon such high terms that the treaty 
broke off, and war was a^ain renewed with the same 
inveterate fury : hut the incendiary Cleon, the chief 
obstacle to all pacifick measures, falling In battle in 
the tenth year of that w-.ii', neuociations were again 
set on foot, and a peace for fifty years concluded 
between the Athenians and the Spartans by the 
unwearied endeavours of Nicias t But whilst Ni- 
cias was intent upon the enjoyment of that repose 
which he had procured, a new and infinitely more 
formidable rival started up, and again involved his 
^untry and all Greece in the same calamities by his 
■tless and insatiable ambition. 

^IcibiadesTiow appeared upon the stage ; a man 
mposed of a motley mixture of virtues and vices, 

• Plut. in Vit. Nic. p. 524. lit, B.', 
', as Plutarcli informs us, it was termed the Niciaa 
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of good and bad qualities; one who could ai 
even the most opposite characters ; and with 
case, than a chameleon can change its colours, ap- 
pear a very contrast to himself just as his interest or 
ambition required.* This state Proteus was strongly 
piqued at the growing power and reputati 
Nicias. His lust of power was too great to 
either a superior or an equal jt and he deter 
at all events to supplant him, alike regardless eithi 
of the equity of the means, or of the consequi 
of it to his country. The Athenians were not a litl 
displeased with the Spartans, who had not been vei 
punctual in fulfithng the conditions of the treaty* 
Alcibtades finding his countrymen in a humour 
proper for his purpose, inflamed them violently 
sgainat NiciaH,whoin he publickly accused as a secret 
friend and wellwisher to that people. Nidas endea« 
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I Toured to ward off the blow, and prevent his countrnjS 

men from coming to an open rupture ; but the i<l^| 
trigues of Alcibiades prevailed, who procured himl^H 
self to be elected general, and fresh hostilities to ^^| 
commenced against the allies of Sparta-H ^H 

The seventeenth year of this memorable war is 
remarkable for that fatal expedition against Sicily, 
which gave a mortal blow to the Athenian grandeur, 
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and affords a signal Instance of the terrible ^onee- 
quences of faction. The Egestians, a small state in 
Sicily, applied to the Athenians for assistance against 
the oppressions of the Syracusans. Alcibiades, look- 
ing upon it as an object worthy of his ambition, 
undertook the cause of these suppliants, and knew 
so well how to flatter the vanity of his countryinen, 
that a large armament was decreed by the people 
for that purpose, and Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lama- 
chus, a daring but able officer, were elected gene- 
rals.* Nicias was the only person who had the 
honesty or courage to oppose a measure which he 
judged not only rash, but to the last degree im- 
politick ; but the Athenians were deaf to all his re- 
monstrances. The relief of the Egestians was only 
the pretext; for the entire dominion of Sicily, as 
Thucydides assures tis, was the real object they had 
in view when they gave orders for that powerful 
armament.! Alcibiades had promised them an easy 
conquest of that island, which he looked upon only 
as a prelude to much greater enterprises; and the 
besotted people had already swallowed up Italy, Car- 
thage, and Africa in their idle imagination 5. ^ Botli 
factions concun-ed in the vigorous prosecution of (his 
measure, though from very different i 



• Tliacjd. Ub. 6. p. 383. sect, 
t Tliucjd. Ub. 6. p. 381. sect 
I Pint, in Vita Alcibid Item. Thucyd. i 
cedzm. lib. 6. p. 43G. sect. 90. 
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friends of Alcibiades, from the view of aggrandizing 
their chief by that vast accession of wealth and glory 
which they hoped for from this expedition: his 
enemies, from the hopes of supplanting him in his 
absence, and gaining the lead in the administration.^ 
Thus the true interest of the state was equally sacri* 
flced to the selfish and private views of each party t 
but, in the midst of these vast preparations, an odd 
accident threw the whole city into confusion> and at 
once alarmed the superstition and jealousy of the 
people* The terms, or statues of Mercury, were 
all defaced in one and the same night by some un« 
known persons ; nor could the Athenians ever dis* 
cover the real authors of this reputed sacrilege.t 
Proclamations were issued with a free pardon, and 
reward for any of the acc9mplices who could make 
a discovery, and the information of strangers and 
slaves was allowed as legal evidence ; but no infor* 
mation could be procured as to the true authors of that 
particular fact ; a circumstance which to me does 
not appear at all surprising : for it was evidently, in 
my opinion, a piece of party-craft played off agunst 
Alcibiades by the opposite faction, who knew that 
to attack the established religion, was to touch tha 
master-spring of the passions of their country* 

• Thucyd. lib. 6. 395, 396. sect. 28, 29. 
t Thucyd. The tenn« were statues of Mercury, placed at 
the doors of their houses, made of square stones of a cubical 
form. 
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men.* Some slaves indeed, am! other low persons 
(suborned, as Plutarch asserts, by Androdes.t one of 
the demagogues) deposei), tli^t long before tliat,6omc 
statues had been mutilated, and the most sacrtd mys- 
teries of their religion ridiculed, in a drunken frolick 
by some wild young fellows, and that Alcibiades was 
of the parly. J This information, which, according to 
Plutarch, was a palpable conU'ivance of his enemies, 
enabled them to fix the odium of the last action upon 
Alcibiailea-ll The demagogues of the opposite fac- 
tion greatly exaggerated the whole affair to the 
people. Tliey accused him of a treasonable design 
against the popular goveiTiment) and produced his 
contemptuous ridicule of the sacred mysteries, and 
Ihe mutilation of Mercury's statues, in support of 
Iheir charge ; as they urged his well known liber- 
tinism, and licentious life as a proof that he mubt 
be the author of those insults upon their religion.. 
Alcibiades' not only denied the charge, but insisted 
upon being brought immediately to a legal trial; 
declaring himself ready to undergo the punishment 
inflicted by the laws, if he should be found guilty.T 
He beseeched the people not lo receive any infor- 
mations against him in his absence, but rather to put 
him to death upon the spot if they judged him to be 

* A siiniliu' menjure wns taken in the Utter end uf queen 

Anne'a reiifn. 

i Plut in Vlt. Aleib. ]>. 200. lit, D. 

^ucyd. lib, 6. 393. sect 28. (| Tjiucyd. ibid, 

1 Thucyd. ibid. sect. 23. pnEsin, 
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the offender. He urged too, how impolitick it would 
be to send him with the command of so great an 
army, whilst he lay under the imputation of a crime 
of that nature, before they had taken thorough cog- 
nizance of the affair: but his accusers dreading the 
effect which his interest with the army, and his well 
known influence over the allied troops, which had 
engaged in the expedition from their personal attach- 
ment to him, might have upon the people, if he 
should be brought to immediate trial, procured other 
demagogues of their party to dissuade the people 
from a measure which they judged would- disconcert 
their scheme* These men pleaded the dangerous 
delay which such a proceeding might occasion, and 
urged the necessity of dispatch in an enterprise of 
such vast importance. They proposed therefore that 
the fleet should sail immediately, but that Alcibiades 
should return when a day was appointed for his trial.* 
For their intention was, as Thucydides remarks, to 
recal and bring him to his trial when the popular 
prejudice run strong against him, which they knew 
they could easily spirit up in his absence. It was 
decreed, therefore, that Alcibiades should depart im- 
mediately upon the expedition. 

This mighty armament, which carried the flower 
of the Athenian forces, was the most splendid, the 
best fitted out, and the most expensive, that had ever 



t Thucyd. lib. 6. 395. sect. 23. ad finem. 
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sailed from any of ihe Grecian ports to that very 
time.* But the first thing we meet with in this ex- 
pedition, is (what might naturally be expected) a 
disagreement between the three generals as to the 
msinner of beginning their operations. t Alcibiades 
indeed brougiit them bolh over to liis opinion ; but 
whilst he was disputing with his colleagues in Sicily, 
his enemies at Athena were by no means idle. The 
effair of tlie stuiuca, and the pollution of the sacred 
mysterius, were again brought upon the carpel. The 
people, naturally suspicious, never inquired into the 
character of the hiformersi or the validity of the 
evideoce, but admitted all that offered without dis- 
tinction; and, giving easy credit to the most aban- 
doned wretches, apprehended several of the most 
eminent citizens, and committed them to prison. ( 
One of these persuaded another of his fellow pris- 
oners, who was most liable to suspicion, to take the 
crime upon himself, and to impeach some others as 
his accompliceB.il Urging this as a reason, that 
whether what he confessed should be true or false, he 
would at least secure his own pardon, and calm the 
present suspicions of the people. Audocides, for 
that was the name of this person according to Plu- 
tarch, though it is omitted by Thucydides, was pre- 

* Thueyd. lib. 6. p. 396. sect. 31. 

t Thucyd. Lb. 6. p 408, sect. 47, 48, 49 

t Thucyd. Kb. 6. p. 411. sect. 53, 

II tl>id. p. 415. sect. 60. 
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vailed upon by this kind of reasoning to acknowledge 
himself guilty of defacing the statues, and to inform 
against some others as accomplices in the same act 
of impiety.* Upon this declaration the informer re- 
ceived his pardon, and all those who were not men- 
tioned in his information their liberty : t but processes 
were made out against as many as he had named, 
and all who were apprehefided were tried, condemned, 
jand executed upon his single evidence* Those who 
escaped by flight were sentenced to die, and a price 
set upon their heads by a publick proclamation. 
Whether the persons condemned were guilty or 
innocent was not at all clear, according to Thucy- 
dides. Plutarch tells us, that the friends and ac- 
quaintance of Alcibiades, who fell into the hands of 
the people, were severely handled on this occasion.^ 
It is certain therefore that the information was chiefly 
levelled at him by the artifice of the opposite faction; 
for Thucydides informs us almost in the very next sen- 
tence, that the people received the information against 
Alcibiades with all the fury of prejudice, at the insti- 
gation of such of his enemies as had accused himbe^ 
fore he sailed upon the expedition. || And since they 
now had not the least doubt of his being concerned 
in the affair of defacing the statues, they were more 
than ever convinced that he was equally guilty of the 

* Plut. in Vit Alcib. p. 202. t Thucyd. p. 416. sect. 60. 
t Plut, in Vit. Alcib. p. 201. Ut. C. 
I) Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 416. sect. 61, 



pollution of the mysteries, andthal both those crimes 
were committed by him and his associates with the 
same design of sabvertiiig the popular ijovtrnmsnt. 
For a body of Spartan troops Iwppened lo make an 
incursion, in that very junctiirt, as far as the Isili- 
mus, upon some design or other against the BcEoiians. 
This unlucky incident confirmed the people in tiicir 
suspicions that this was a scheme conceited before- 
hand with Alcibiades, covered with the specious pre- 
text of attacking the Bieotiana;* and that if the plot 
had not been happily discovered in time, anil the 
execution of it prevented by the death of the conspi- 
rators, their city would most inevitably have been 
betrayed to the Spartans.f Thus on every side sus- 
picions fell strongly upon Alcibiades, and the people 
determining to put him lo death, sent a private ex- 
press to Sicily to recall him and such of hiH friends 
as were named in the information. The officers dis- 
patched in the Salaminian galley, which was sent on 
that occasion, were ordered to acquaint Alcibiades, 
that he was desired to return with them to Athens to 
clenr himself of those things which were objected lo 
liim before the people; buttheyreceivedastrict charge 
not to offer to take him or his friends into custody; 
not only fromthe dread of some mutiny amongst their 
ovn soldiers upoti his account, hut for fear the allied 
[}i, whom his influence had engaged, should de- 
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sort and abandon the enterprise.* Akibi&deaobefcil.l 
the summons, and taking his friends, who were 
eluded in the information, into his own ship, left I 
Sicily in company with die Salaminian galley, set 
ingly as if returning to Athens; but, whether he ] 
only suspected, or, which is more probable, had r 
ceived intelligence of the measures taken by hiB ' 
enemies in his absence, he, with his friends, went 
ashore at Thuria, and gave the Athenian officers the 
slip, not caring to stand the sentence oF the credu- 
lous and prejudiced people. t The officers finding all 
ihcir search after him quite fruitless, returned to 
Athens without him, and the Aiiieniaiis passed s 
tence of death upon himandatl' those whQ accom* 
panied him, and confiscated iheir estates for non- 
appearance. J Thus, instead of uniting their joini 
efforts to promote the success of an enterprise upon- 
which they had staked their aJI, the infatuated Athe* 
nians were intent upon nothing but the cabals and 
intrigues of faction ; and the folly of the people, 
managed by their ambitious and selfish demagoguest' 
deprived the state of the only commander from, whom 
they could rationally hope for success in that hazard 
dous expedition. A measure which occasioned the 
total ruin both of their fleet and army, and gave a 

* This vessel may properly be tenoed the Atheniui Staler 
packet-hoal, and was never sent out but upon very extTU>r&' 
nary occasioDS. Flitt. 

t Thucjd. lib, 6. p. 417. sect. 61. ( Tliucyd. ibid, 
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fatal shock to their republick ; for the soldiers were 
not only greatly dispirited at ihs loss of a chief, in 
wljose abilities they placed the most entire confidence, 
but Alcibiades, in revenge for hia usage, took refuge 
amongst the Spartans, and prevailed upon them to 
send such supplies to the Syracusans as completed 
the destruction of the Athenians in that country.* 
Nicias was taken and put to death by the enemy ; 
not a single &hip returned, and few of the. men 
escaped either slaughter or captivity. t The news 
of this terrible defeat threw the city into the utmost 
consternation. J They at first gave up all hopes, 
and imagined they should quickly see the enemy's 
fleet in the Pyraum whilst they were in this ex- 
hausted and defenceless condition. However, the 
dread of the impending danger had this good effect 
that it made the populace extremely tractable, and 
ready to support their magistrates in whatever mea- 
sures they judged most conducive to the common 
safety. II Nor could any thing but union and har- 
mony amongst themselves have possibly saved them 
in the midst of so many enemies, with which they 
were surrounded. For all the Greeks in general 
were highly elated, as Thucydides tells us, with the 
ill success of the Athenians in Sicily.l Those who 
had hitherto observed a strict neutrality in this war 



Plut. in Vlt. Alcjb, p. 203, t Thucyd. lib. 7. p. S05. ad finem. 

( Thucyd. lib, 8. p- 506. &c. || Thucjd. ibid, p. SOT. 

H Tliucyd, ibid. p. 508, sect, 2, 
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wanted no BOlicrtaiiona to join in crushing that un* 
happ7 people, but rather thought it glorious to hav9 
a share in a war which Ihe^ concluded would be but 
of short duration. The Spartan allies were more 
than ever desirous of delivering themselves from the 
calainitics of war which they had so long suffered { 
whilst those stales, which until that time had re* 
ceived laws from the Athenians, exerted themselves 
above their strength to support the revolt which.' 
they were then meditating. They judged of the 
situation of affairs from the blind impulse of passion^ 
regardless of the dictates of reason, and fancied the, 
next campaign would finish the ruin of the Athe-j 
nians. The Spartans, promising themselves ibfit 
certain dominion over all Greece, if the Athenian* 
yien once reduced, made vast preparation fi forthe^ 
war, to which all their allies contributed their ^ 
utmost ; all got ready for opening the campaign 
the spring following." 

The Athenians, now harmony was restored in the 
state, recovered their spirits, and begun to act with 
vigour-t They applied themselves to the re-estab- 
lishment of their marine, the repairs of their fortifi- 
cations, and the care of storing their magazines 
with the greatest diligence and economy, letrench- 
ing all such expenses as they judged useless or 
superfluous. The good effects of this unanimity 

• Thucyd, Ub. aecl, a.,,.3 f Thucyd. ibid aect. ■*, 
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were visible when the c£npaign opened, for they 
found themselves in a condition to make h<;n<I against 
their numerous enemies, though strengthened by a 
new alliance with the |*ersiansi and assisted with 
Persian money j aiid Uiey even gained some consi- 
derable advantages. An event too happened) which 
greatly disconcerted tlje measures of their enemies, 
and raised their state oiicc more to its former power 
and lustre. Alcibiadcs, a thorough libertinci who 
never stuck at the most infamous means of grati- 
fying his passions, debauched Timia, the wife of 
Agis, king of Sparta, his great friend and protector.* 
Dreading the resentment of that prince for so shame- 
ful a breach of friendship and hospitality, as well as 
the jealousy of the PeJoponnesians, who had sent 
private orders to Astyochus, the Lacedemoi.ian ad- 
miral, to cut him off, he fled tu Tissaphernes, at 
that time governor of the proiinccs in the lower Asia 
tinder the Persian monarch.t Alcibiades, who was 
a consummate master in the ai-t of address, quickly 
insinuated himself into his good graces, and ex- 
plained to him the true interest of the Persians with 
respect to the Grecian republjcks<t He showed 
him the bad policy of raising one state to a supe- 
riority over all the rest, which would deprive his 
master of all his allies, and oblige him to contend 
e with the whole power of Greece. He advised 
o permit every state to enjoy its awn separate 

in Vit. Alcib, p. 203. t Thucyd.lib. 8.p. SSl.sect. 45. 
( Thucyd. ibid, sect, 46. 
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independent government ;* and demon at rate di that ll 
keeping them thus divided, his master might si 
them together by the cars, and, by playing them on 
agEunet another, crush them all at last without tb 
least danger. He added too, that an alliance wit 
th^ Athenians ivould be more advantageous to tb 
Persian interest, and preferable to that which he ha4 
made with the Laced zmoni an s. The crally Peraiwt 
was too able a pohlician not to relish his advice ; 
paid the Peloponnesians their subsidy so ill, and ] 
off a naval engagement so long, under pretence 
waiiingj for the Phwnician fleet, that he wasted ( 
strength of their uaTy, which was far superior 
the Athenian, and ruined all their measures.* 

Whilst Alcibiades resided wtth Tissaphemca, a 
^Te the Persians the best instructions he 
for reflating iheir conduct, he at the same 
formed a scheme for procuring the repeal of 
sentence, and liberty to return once more to 
native country. -f He judged the best way to obtain 
this favour would be to convince the Alhetiiana of 
his intimacy with Tisaaphernes. To effect this, 
Ke wrote to the chief ofRcevs of the Athenian forces, 
which then lay at Samoa, divtcling them to inform 
all those of the greatest weight and authority how 
desirous he was of revisiting Athens if the gov- 
t should be once lodged in the hands of a 
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small number ot the principal citizens ; but tbat he 
could by iio means think of returning whilst the 
democracy subsistedT and the state was governed 
by a parcel of abandoned wretches, who had so scan- 
dalously driven him out of his country. Upon that 
condition he promised to procure the fi'iendship of 
Tissaphemes, and declared himself ready to accept 
a share with them in the administration. The event 
answered his expectations ; for the officers and the 
leading men, both of the sea and land forces, which 
were at Samos, were eagerly bent upon subverting 
tie democracy. Thus the treaty was set on foot at 
Samos, and the scheme laid for altering the gov- 
ernment.* The principal men were in hopes of a 
share in tbc administration, and the inferior people 
acquiesced froin the expuctaiion of large subsidies 
from the Persians. Phrynicus, one of the generals, 
alone opposed it, sensible that Alcibiades cared as 
little for an aristocratick governmeiii as for a demo- 
cracy, and had no other point in view (which, as 
Thucydides acknowledges, was the real truth) than 
to procure such a change in the present admin- 
istration as might enable his friends to recall him. 
The terms, however, which Alcibiades offered, were 
agreed lo by the rest, and Pisander, .one of the lead- 
ing men, was sent to Athens lo manage the affair.t 
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Pisander at first hiet with violent oppoisition from 
the. people ;* and the enemies of Alcibiades in parti- 
cular clamoured loudly against the violation of the 
laws, when his return was proposed, which they 
chiefly dreaded. But Pisander applied so artfully to 
the fears of the people, and showed them so plainly 
that it was the only resource they had left which 
could possibly save the state, that they at last agreed 
to it, though with great reluctance-t He therefore, 
with ten others, was appointed to settle the affair 
with Tissaphernes and Alcibiades as they should 
judge most conducive to the interest of the repub- 
lick; but Tissaphernes, who dreaded the power of 
the Peloponnesians, was not so ready to enter into a 
convention with the Athenians, as they were taught 
to believe.f Alcibiades therefore, to save his credit, 
and conceal from the Athenians his inability to make 
good what he had promised, insisted, in the name of 
Tissaphernes, upon such high terms that the treaty 
broke off, and the deputies' returned to Samos, 
enraged at the trick which they thought had been 
put upon them by Alcibiades. Determined however, 
at all events, to pursue their scheme, Pisander, with 
some of the deputies, returned to Athens, where 
their party had already made a considerable progress, 
for they had privately assassinated such of the lead- 
ing men as were averse to an aristocracy, and though 

• Ihucyd, lib. sect. 53. f Thucyd. ibid. sect. 54. 

J Thucyd. ibid. sect. 56. 
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y permitted the senate and people to assemble 
vote as usual, yet lliey would not allow any thing 
to be decreed but what tliey thought proper ;• besides, 
none but those of their own faction durst venture to 
harangue the people; for if any one attempted to 
speak in opposition, he was sure to he dispatchfrl 
the Brat convenient opportunity ; nor was any inquiry 
made after the assassins, or any process issued out 
against those who were strongly suspected of the 
murders. The people were so terrified with these 
bloody esccutioiis, that they acquiesced to whatever 
was proposed, and every man thought himself happy 
if no violence was offered him, even though he con- 
tinued quiet and silent. They were deprived even of 
the power of bewailing the common calamity to each 
other, in order to concert measures for revenge: 
for the faction had artfully spread so strong and so 
universal a diffidence amongst the popular party, 
that no one durst venture to confide in his neigh- 
bour, but each man suspected every other as an 
accomplice of the crimes which were daily per- 
petrated. 
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situation Pisandcr found the city at his 
Iva1,t and immediately prepared to finish what 
friends had so successfully begun: convoking 
therefore an assembly of the people) the aristocratick 
faction openly declared their resolution to abolish 

■ Thucyd. ibid, 66. f Thucyd. ibid. 67. 
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the ancient form of goyemment, and to lodge the 
supreme power in the hands of four hundred of the 
nobility, who should govern the state in the manner 
they thought best, with the power of assembling 
five thousand of the citizens to consult with as oft as 
they thought proper. Pisander was the man who 
acquainted the people with this definitive resolution,* 
but Antiphon was the person who formed the plan^ 
and was chief manager of the whole affair: a man^ 
according to the testimony of Thucydides, who knew 
him personally, master of the gpreatest abilities, and 
of by far the most nervous eloquence of any of his 
cotemporaries. Thus the oligarchy was established) 
and the Athenians deprived of that liberty which 
they had enjoyed near one hundred years from the 
expulsion of Hippias: during which whole space 
they had been subject to none, but had been accus- 
tomed, above half that time, to lord it over others; 
for as soon as this decree had passed in the assembly 
without opposition,! the chiefs of the conspiracy 
artfully permitted such citizens as were upon duty, 
but had not been let into the secret, to go wherever 
they pleased ; but directed their own friends to con- 
tinue under arms, and disposed them in such a man- 
ner as might best favour their enterprise: for the 
Athenians kept at that time a constant guard upon 
their walls, as the Spartan army was encamped in 
their neighbourhood. When they had made their 



• Thucyd. ibid. 68. f Thucyd. ibid. 69. 



disposition, the four hiinilred nobles wlih poignartis 
concealed under their habits, anil allcntkd by an hun- 
. dred and twenty darings young fellows, whom they 
employed in their assassin aliotis, surrounded the 
.lenalors,* and paying them what was due upon theiv 
WTaries, commanded thtm to depart the court. 
fbe senators tamely submitting,! and not the least 
Btlr happening amongst the citizens, ihcy proceeded 
to elect magistrates out of their own body, and per- 
formed all the religious ceremonies usually pracii&ed 
upon those occasions. When they had thus got 
possession of the government, they did not think 
proper to recall those whom the people had formerly 
bwiished, for fear of being obliged to include AI- 
cibiades in the number, whose enterprising genius 
they dreaded extremely; but they behaved most 
tyrannically to the citizens, putting some to death, 
throwing some into prison, and banishing others. 

The spirit of liberty however is not so easily ex- 
tinguished. Pisander had brought mercenary troops 
with hiro out of some of the rities which he passed 
through on his return to Athens, who were of great 
service to the new governors in their enterprise: J but 
the forces at Samos consisted of Athenian citizens, 
jealous even of the least attempt upon the liberty of 
their country, and declared enemies to every species 
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ortyranuy. Tlie first news which these brave felloi 
received of the iisurpatioiii brought such exaggerat 
accounts of the cruelty and insolence of the 
linndred, that they were with great difficulty 
tnuned from cutting (ivery one to pieces who 
in the interest of the oligarchy. However,* they 
took the command from their former generals^ and 
cashiered every officer they suspected, substituting 
others in their places ; the chief of whom were Thra- 
sybulus and Thrasyllus. Alcibiades was recKlled,t 
and unanimously declartd their captain general bott 
by the sea and land forces; which gave iiuch a tuni' 
to agairs at Alliens, that the foui' hundred wero 
deposed, in spile of all their efforts to continue ia 
power, and the publick. tranquillity once more estBb> 
lUhed. 

The people confirmed Alcihiades in the comtniui^ 
and committed the whole management of the war 
10 his conduct.^ Eut his soul was too great to r» 
ceive his recall from banishment, and even his higl 
post as an act of favour.H He determined to meri 
both by some signal service, and not to revisit Albent 
until he could return with glory. His usual succeM 
uttended him in this war, and he seemed to bring 
victory with him wherever he appeared; for hi 
gained so many idctories both by sea and land, and 
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teltresscd tlie Peloponnesians so much by his address 
pad conduct, that he once more rftrieved the doml- 
n of the sea, andreturncdtriunipham to Athens.* 
a entry was splendidly magnificent, adorned with 
be trophies of two hundred ships of war. which he 
i destroyed or taken, and a vast nuiiiber of pri- 
rs.t His reception was attended with all the 
lurs Slid applause he had so justly merited, 
e people, conscious of the late happy change in 
nlteir affairs under the ad minkt ration of Alcibiades, 
Mmented with tears their miscavriage in Sicily, and 
other subsequent calamities ; all which they imputed 
to their own fatal error in not trusting the sole cora- 
inand to so able and successful a commander. 

I The fortune however of this great man was pcr- 
tually fluctuating, and seemed to be ever on the 
Ircme; and Plutarch reinarks,^ that if ever man 
'ed his ruin to his own glory, it must be Atcibiades ; 
• the people were so prepossessed with the opinion 
tX iiis courage and conduct, that they looked upon 
him as absolutely invincible. Whenever therefore 
he failed in any one point, they imputed it entirely 
to his neglect, or want of will ; for the> could imagine 
nothing so difficult, but what they thought him able 
to surmount, if he applied to it with earnestness and 
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vigour. Thus, in the same eampaign, he sailed to 
the isle of Androa.with a powerful fleet, wtere he 
defeated the joint forces of the inhabitants and Spar- 
tans; but, as he did not lake the city, he gave hia 
enemies a fresh handle for renewing their usual 
accusations; for the people already fancied thcm- 
[ selves masters of Chios and the rest of Ionia, and 
' were extremely out of humour because his conquests 
did not keep pace with their heated imaginations. 
They made no allowance for the wretched state of 
their finances, which frequently obliged him to quit 
his army to go in search of money to pay, and pro- 
t visions to subsist, his forces, whilst their enemies 
' had a constant resource for all their wants in the 
treasures of Persia. To one of these excursioDS, 
which necesaily obliged him to make in order to 
raiae money, he properly owed his ruin : for leaving 
the command uf the fleet to one Antiochus, an able 
aeaman indeed, but rash, in every other- respect 
unequal tw such a charge, he gave him the most 
positive orders not to fight the enemy upon any 
account whatsoever during his absence ; but the vaiti 
Amioehus treated his orders with so much contempt, 
that he sailed out with a few ships to brave the Spar- 
tan admiral Lysander, which brought on a general 
engagement. The event was, the death of Antiochus, 
the defeat of the Athenians, who lost many of their 
ships, and a trophy erected by the Spartans in honour 
of their victory. Alcibiades, at the first news of this 
misfoi-tune, returned to Samoa with precipitation. 
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Fand endeavoured to bring Lysander to a decisive 
action; but the wary Spartan knew too well how 
l-diflerent a man he had now to deal with, and would 
I ^ no neans hazard a second engagement. 
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In the mean time one Thrasjbulus,* who bore a 
XQortal enmity to Alcibiades, posted to Athens, and 
impeached him as the cause of the late defeat, 
ming that he committed the care of the fleet lo 
potcompanlonsi whilst he rambled at pleasure 
amongst the provincesi raising money, and living in 
of riot and dissipation with wine and women. 
A violent charge, besides, was brought against him 
for fortifying a place near Bizanthe,t as a retreat 
upon occasion, which his enemies urged as a proof 
that he either w^as not ahle^ or not willing, to reside 
in his native country. 

Jealousy and inconstancy were the characteristicks 
of the Athenian people. They gave implicit belief 
to the suggestions of his enemies, and discharged, aa 
Plutarch tells us, the fury of their gall upon the 
unfortunate Alcibiades, whom they deprived imme- 
diately of the command. 

^ Thucydides, \ speaking of the behaviour of his 
Pieountrymen to Alcibiades upon the impeachment 

on of Thrusv^n ; the otliec of thit name is called by 
UcyiUdea, the son of Lycui. Thucyd. lib. 8. p. 549. sect. 7S. 
t Aci^ in Thrftcc. ^ Thucyd. lib. 6. p. SST. Kct 15, 
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brought against him for defacing the statues, imputes 
their ruin to that jealousy which they constantly 
harboured both of his ambition and abilities. For 
though he had done the state many great and signal 
services, yet his way of life made him so odious to 
every individual, that the command was taken from 
him and given to others, which not long after drew 
on the destruction of the republick. 

For Tydeus,* Menander, and Adimantus, the new 
generals, who lay with the Athenian fleet, in the river 
JEgos, were so weak as to sail out every morning at 
daybreak to defy Lysander, who kept his station at 
Lampsacus; and, at their return from this idle 
bravado, spent the rest of the day without order or 
discipline, or keeping any look-out, from an affected 
contempt of the enemy. Alcibiades, who was at that 
time in the neighbourhood, and thoroughly sensible 
of their danger, came and informed them of the in- 
conveniences of the place where their fleet then lay, 
and the absurdity of suffering their men to go ashore 
and ramble about the country. He assured them 
too, that Lysander was an experienced and vigilant 
enemy, who knew how to make the most of every 
advantage : but they, vain of their new power, des- 
pised his advice, and treated him with the utmost 
rudeness. Tydeus, in particular, ordered him to be 
gone, and told him insolently, that not he, but they 
• — - ' ' ■■ ■'■-■■ . ■ ■ 
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re now commanders, and knew best wliat lo do. 
happened as Alcibiades had ToreseeD. hy- 
id er attacked them unexpectedly whilst they lay 
It their usual disonkr, and gained so complete a vie- 
that of all their fleet eight vessels alone escaped^ 
ich fled at the first onset. The able Spartan, who 
as well how to make use of, as to gain, a vie* 
tory, soon af^er compelled Athens itself to surrender 
at discretion. As soon as he was master of the city,* 
he burnt all their shipping, placed a garrison in theif 
citadel, and demolished the rest of their foriifi cations. 
When he had thus reduced them to a state of abso* 
lute subjection, he abolished their constitution, uid 
left them to the mercy of thirty gov.ernors of his own 
ising, well known in history by the appellation of 
Thirty Tyrants. 



This tyranny, though of very short duration, wu 
to the last degree inhuman. The tyrants saciificed 
all whom they suspected to their fear, and all who 
were rich to their avarice. The carnage was so 
great, that, according to Xenophon,t the thirty put 
more Athenians to death in eight months only, than 
had fallen in battle, against the whole force of the 
Peloponnesians, during ten years of the war. But 



• Plm. in Vit, Lysand p. 4*1- 
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the publick virtue of Thrasybulus* could not bear to 
see his country enslaved by such inhuman mon- 
sters: collecting therefore about seventy deter- 
mined citizens, who, like him, hafl fled to Thebes 
for refuge, he first seized upon Phyle,t a strong fort 
near Athens ; and, strengthened by the accession of. 
fresh numbers, which flocked in to him from e 
side, he got possession of the Pyrsum.^ The thirtjr 
tyrants endeavoured to retake it, but were repulsedi ■ 
andCritiasIl and Hippomachus, two of their number^ 
slain in the attempt. The people now, weary of 
thetyrants,^ drove them out of the cily, and chos^- 
ten magistrates, one out of each tribe, to supply their 
places. The tyrants applied to their friend Ly- 
sander, who sailed nnd invested the Pyrsum, and 
reduced Thiasybulus, and his party, to an extreros' 
want of necessaries, for they were yet confined to 
the Pyraium, as the people, though they had deposed 
the tyrants, yet refused to receive them into the 
city ! but Pausanias.H one of the kings of Spart 
who commanded the land forces in this expeditloi 
jealous of the reputation which that great man faa 
acquired, gained over two of the ephort, who a 
panied him, and granted peace to the Athenian^ 
notwithstanding all the opposition of Lysandett 



* Miiit probably the son of Lycua, mentioned by Thiicj-dide 

who had so great s share in dcpoalog tlie Four Hundred, ai 

restoring the sncient constitution. -f Xenoph. ibid, p. 367. 

1 Xent^h. ibid. p. 368. |{ Xenoph. ibid. 370. 

$ Xenoph. ibid. 371, IJ Kcnoph. ibid. 372 373, 
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Pausanias returned to Sparta with his army, and 
the tyrants,* despairing of assistance, began lo hire 
foreign troops, and were determined to re-establish 
themselves by force in that po\yer of which they 
had been io lately deprived. But Thrasybulus, in- 
formed of tlieir design, marched out with all his 
Torces, and, drawing tliem to a parley, punished them 
with that death their crimes so justly merited. Af- 
ter the execution of the tyrants, Thrasybulus pro- 
claimed a general act of indemnity and oblivion, and 
by that salutary measure restored peace and liberty 
to his country without farther bloodshed. 

The conclusion of the Peloponnesian war may 
properly be termed the period of the Athenian 
grandeur ; for though, by the assistance of the Per- 
sians, they made some figure after that lime, yet it 
was of but short duration. The manners of the peo- 
ple were greatly degenerated, and the extreme scar- 
city of virtuous characters, so visible in their subse- 
quent history, marks at once the progress and the 
degree of their degeneracy. Conon^ who escaped 
with eight ships only when they were so totally 
defeated by Lysander, had convinced the Persian 
monaixh how much his interest was concerned in 
supporting the Athenians, and obtained the com- 
mand of a powerful armament in their favour. 
Whilst the artful Tithiaustus,t general of the Per- 

L • Xeroph. ibid. p. 375. t Xenoph. lib. 3. p. 399. 
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aian forcei in Asia, raised a strong confederacy 
against the Spartans by properly distributing large 
sums amongst the leading men of the Grecian 
republicka. Conon" totally tlefeated the Spartan 
Beet commanded by Pisander, and, by the help of 
the Persian money, rebuilt t the strong walls and - 
other fortifications of Athens, which Lysander 
had detnohshed. The Spartans, ^ jealous of the 
rising power of the Athenians who seemed to aspire 
at recovering their former grandeur, made sncli 
advantageous offers to the Persians by their admiral 
Antalcidas, that they ouce more drew them over to 
their party. CononS was recalled and imprisoned 
upon the suggestions of Anta'cida*, that he had 
embezzled the money allotted for the re-estab< 
Ijshment of Athens, and was no friend to the Per- 
sian interest. The Athenians now sent Thrasy- 
bulus, their great deliverer, with a fleet of forty sail 
to annoy the Spartans : he reduced several cities 
which had revolted to the enemy, but was slain by 
the Rhodians in an unsuccessful attempt upon their 
island. CononiH according to Justin, was executed bc 
Susa by the Persians. Xenophon, who lived at 
the same time, is silent as to his death ; but, what- 
ever might be his fate, it is certain he ia no more 
mentioned in history. After the death of these V 
great men we meet with none but Chabriaa, Iphi- 

• Xetwtdi. Ub. 4. p, 4M. t ttid. p. 420. ( IWd. 
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%rftles. and Timotheus, the son of Conon, nlioae 
isracters are worthy of our notice, until the time 
Demosthenes and Phocion. The martial spirit 
the Athenians subsided in proportion as luxury 
id corruption gained ground amongst them. The 
ase, and a most insatiable fondness for 
, now took place of those generous sen- 
hich before knew no other object but the 
liberty and glory of their country. If we trace the 
rise of puWlck virtue up to its first source, and show 
the different effects arising from the prevailing influ- 
ence of the different ruling passions, we may justly 
account for the fatal and amazing change in that 
lorious republick. A short digression there- 
n that subject, may perhaps be neither un- 
ful nor un entertaining. 



Of all human passions, Ambition may prove the 
moat useful, or the most destrucltTc to a people. 
The.,.. 



if^ilo moiislrari rl dkic 



hie e. 



the fondness for admiration and applause seems co- 
eval with man, and accompanies us from the cradle 
to the grave. Every man panta after distinction, 
and even in this woild affects a kind of immortality. 
When this love of admiration and applause is the 
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only end proposed by ainblcion, it tlien becomes a 
primary passion ; all the other passions are com* 
pelled to be Bubatrvient, and will be wholly em- 
ployed on the means conducive to that end. But 
whether this passion for fame, this easemeas aHev 
that imaginary life, which txists only in the breath 
of other people, be laudable or criminal, useful or 
frivolous, must be detennined by the means em- 
ployed, which will always be directed to whatever 
happens to be the reigning object of applause. Upon 
this principle, however the means may dilTer, the 
end will be still the same ; from the hero down to 
■ the boxer in the bear-garden ; from the legislator 
who new-models a state, down to the humbler genius 
who strikes out the newest cut for a coat-sleeve. 
For it was the same principle directing to the same 
end, which impelled Erostratus to set fire to the 
temple of Diana, and Alexander to set the world 
a tlamc so quickly after. 

There is no mark which so surely indicates tlHi 
reigning manners of a people at different periods^ 
as that quality or turn of mind, which happens to bt 
the reigning object of publick applause. F< 
reigning object of applause will necessarily < 
stitute the leading fashion, and as the leading fashidi 
always takes rise among the great or leading people^ 
if the object of applause be praiseworthy, the e^ 
ample of the great will have a due influence upt 
the inferior classes j if frivolous or vicious, tl 
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whole body of the people will take the same cast, 
and be quickly infected by the contagion. There 
cannot, therefore, be a more certain criterion, by 
which we may form our judgment of the national vir- 
tue or national degeneracy of any people, in any period 
of their existence, than from those characters, which 
»re the most distinguished in every period of their 
respective histories. To analyze these remaikable 
characters, to investigate the end propt^ed by all 
their actions, which opens to us all Iheir secret 
springs ; and to develop the means employed for 
the acquisition of that end, is not only the most 
entertaining, but, in my opinion, by much the most 

PMScful, part of history. For as the reigning object 
IM applause arises from the prevailing manners of a 
people, it will necessarily be Llie reigning object of 
jftesire, and continue to influence the manners of 
succeeding generations, until it is opposed, and 
gradually gives way to some new object. Conae- 
4iuently the prevailing manners of any people may 
l>e investigated without much difliculty, in my opin- 
ion, if we attend to the increase or decrease of good 
or bad characters, as recorded in any period of their 
history ; because the greater number will generally 
endeavour to distinguish themselves by whatever 
4iappens at that time to be the reigning object of 
applause. Hence too we may observe the pro- 
t^tessive order, in which the manners of any peoph 
reparcd the way for every remarkable mutation ii 
: govcrnmeni. For no essential mutation cai 
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ever be effected in any government (unless by the 
violence of external force) until the prevailing man- 
ners of the people are ripe for such a change* 
Consequently, as like causes will ever produce like 
effects; vrhen we observe the same similarity of 
manners prevailing amongst our own people, with 
that v^hich preceded the last fatal mutation of gov- 
ernment in any other free nation ; we may, at such 
B time, give a shrewd guess at the approaching 
fate of our constitution and country. Thus in the 
infancy and rise of tlie Grecian republicks, when 
necessity of self-defence had given a manly and war- 
like turn to the temper of the people, and the con- 
tinuance of the same necessity had fixed it into a 
habit, the love of their country soon became the 
reigning object of publick applause. As this reign- 
ing object consequently became the chief object of 
desire to every one who was ambitious of publick 
applause, it quickly grew to be the fashion. The 
whole people in those states glowed with the gen- 
erous principle of publick viriue to the highest de- 
gree of enthusiasm. Wealth had then no charms, 
ami all the bewitching pleasures of luxury were 
unknown, or despised And those brave people 
courted and embraced toils, danger, and even death 
itself, with the greatest ardour, in pursuit of this 
darling object of their universal wishes. Every 
man planned, toiled, and bled, not for himself, but 
for his country. Hence the produce of those ages 
of patriot statesmen and real heroes- 
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ihiB generous principle gave rise to ihose semi- 
diaries of manly bravery anil lieroick emulation, the 
Olympick, Isimian, and other publick games. To 
obtiiin the victory at those scenes of publick glory 
esteemed the utmost summit of human felicity, 
iwreath of wild olive, laurel or parsley (the victor's 
nize) that fialma nobiHs, as Horace terms it, which 

Tcrrarum domitun eitchit ad Deoe, 



was infinitely more the object of eiuulation in those 
generous timc^i, than coronets and g-arters are of 
imodem ambition. Let me add too, that as the for- 
mer were invariably the reward of merit only, they 
reflected a very different lustre upon the wearer. 
The honours acquired at these games quickly be- 
came the dailing themes of the poets, and the 
clwims of musick were called in to give additional 
graces to poetry- Panegyrick swelled with the 
most nervous strokes of eloquence) and decked up 
with all the flowers of rhetorick, was joined to the 
fidelity and dignity of history; whilst the canvasB 
glowing with mimick life, and the animated maibie 
contributed all the powers of art to perpetuate the 
memory of the victors. These were the noble inceo- 
tives, which fired the Grecian youth with the glorious 
emulation of irtading in the steps of those publick- 
spirited heroes, who were the first institutors of these 
^elehi-ated games. Hence that refined taste for arts 
I sciences arose in Greece, and produced those 
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masterpieces of every kind, the inimitable remsdns 
of which not only charm, but raise the justest admi- 
> ration of the present times* 

Thi$ taste raised a new object of applauset and at 
last supplanted the parents which gave it birth* 
Poetry, eloquencei and musick became equally the 
^ subjects of emulation at the publick games, were 
. allotted their respective crowns, and opened a new 
rosed to fame and immortality* Fame was the end 
proposed and hoped for by all ; and those who des* 
paired of attaining it by the rugged and dangerous 
paths of honour, struck into the new and flowery 
road,* which was' quickly crowded with the servile 
herd of imitators. Monarchs turned poets,t and 
great men, iidlers ; and money was employed to 
biass the judges at the publick games to crown 
wretched verses and bungling performers with the 
wreaths appropriated only to superior merit. This 
taste prevailed more or less in every state of Greece 
(Sparta alone excepted) according to the different- 
tum of genius of each people ; but it obtained the 
most ready admission at Athens, which quitkly be- 
came the chief seat of the muses and graces. 

Thus a new object of applause introducing a new 
taste, produced that fatal alteration in the manners 

• Lucian, p. 328. Edit. Bourdel. 1615. 
t Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse, 

Diodor. Sicul. lib. 14. p. 318, 319. 
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of the Atlienians, which became a concurrent cause 
of the ruin of their republick. For though the 
manners of the Athenians grew more polite, jet 
they grew more corrupt, and publick virtue ceased 
. gradually to be the object of publick applause and 
publick emulation. Aa draraatick poetry affected 
most'the taste of the Athenians; the ambition of 
escelling in that species of poetry was so violent, 
that ^schylus died with grief, because in a publick 
contention with Sophocles the prire was adjudged 
to his antagonist." But though we owe the finest 
pieces of that kind now extant to that prevailing 
taste, yet it introduced such a rage for theatrical 
entertainments as fatally ccntributtd to the ruin of 
the republick. 

Justin informs us that tlie puhiick virtue of Athens 
declined immediately after tbe death of Epami- 
nondas.t No loD^er awed by the virtue of that great 
man, which had been a perpetual spur to their am* 
bilion, they sunk into a lethargy of effeminate indo- 
lence. The publick revenues appropriated for the 
service of the fleet and army were 5<]uandered in 
publick festivals and publick entertainments. The 
stage was the chief object of the publick concern, 
and the theatres were crowded whilst the camp was 
a desert. Who trod the stage with the greatest 
dignity, or who excelled most in the conduct of the 
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drama; not who wm the ablest general, o 
pcrienced admiral, was the object of the public^ 
research and publick applause. Military v 
the science of war were held cheap, and poets anj 
players engrossed those honours due only to the 
patriot and the hero; whilst the hard-eamed pay <^ 
the soldier and the sailor was employed in corrupt 
ing the indolent pleasure-taking citizen. The falat 
consequence of this degeneracy of manners, as Justur 
assures, was this: that the al>le Philip, taking advaa« 
tage of the indolence and effeminacy of the Athenian] 
who before took the lead in defence of the liberty a 
Greece, drew his begs;arly kingdom of Macedon oh; 
of Its primitive obscurity, and at last reduced M 
Greece under the yoke of servitude. Plutarch, q 
his inquiry whether the Atlienians were more emi 
nent in the arts of war or in the arts of peacci, 
severely censures their insatiable fondness for div 
sions.* He asserts, that the money idly thrown nv 
upon the repreaentaliMi of the tragedies of Sophocle% 

§and Euripides alone, amounted to a much greatec 
sum than had been expended in all their 
against the Persians, in defence of their liberty an^. 
common safety. That judicious philosopher a.xA 
historian, to the eternal infamy of the Athenians, 
^^ records a severe but sensible reflection of a Lacede- 
^^L monian who happened to be present at these diver-^ 
^H sions. The generous Spartan, trained up in a statQ, 

L 



• Plut. de Glor. AUien. p. 3*9. Vol. 2. 
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where publick virlue still continued lo be the object 
of publick applause could not behold the ridiculous 
assiduity of the choragi, or magistrates who presided 
at the publick shows,' and the immense sums which 
they lavished in the decorations of a new tragedy, 
without indignation. " He therefore, frankly told 
the Atlieniana, that they were highly criminal in 
wasting so much time, and giving that serious atten- 
tion to trifles, which ought to be dedicated to the 
affairs of the publick.* That it was still more crinu- 
nal to throw away upon such bawbles as the decora- 
tions of a theatre, that money which ought to be 
applied to the equipment of their fleet] or the support 
of their army. That diversions ought to be treated 
merely as diversions, and might serve to relax the 
mind at our idle hours,! or when over a bottle ; 
if any kind of utility could arise from such trifling 
pleasures. But to see the Athenians make the duty 
they owed to their country give way to their pas- 
sion for the entertainments of the theatre, and to 
waste unproGtably that time and money upon such 
frivolous diversions, which ought to be appropriated 
to the affairs and the necessities of the state, ap- 
peared to him to be the height of infatuation." 

Could we raise the venerable philosopher from the 
grave to take a short survey of the present manners 
of our own countrymen, would he not lind them an 
amazingly exact copy of those of the Athenians, in 

plut, Symposiw. p. 710. f 'EwiTs. x.i inn>- 
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the timea immediately preceding their subjection to 
Macedon? Would he not see the aame series of 
daily and nightly liiversions, adapted to the taste of 
every class of people, from the publick breakfasting 
(that bane to the time and industry of the tradesman) 
up to our modern orgies, the midnight- rey els of 
the masquerade? If he censured the Athenians for 
ihroiving away so much lime and attention upon the 
phaste and maoly Kcenes of Sopliocles und Euripidesi 
whatmusthehave thought of that strange 5/ia*e.^M7* 
emania (as I may term it) which prevailed so lateljT} 
xdA so universally amongst all ranks and all agea? 
Kad he inquired of those multitudes who so long 
crowded both theatres at the representation of Romeo 
and Juliet, what were the striking beauties which so 
strongly and so repeatedly engaged their attention, 
could a tenth part of the affected admirers of that 
pathetick poet, have given him a more satisfactory 
answer than, "that it was the fashion!" would he 
not be convinced that fashion was the only moliTO^ 
when he saw the same people thronging with the 
same eagerness, and swallowing the ribaldry a€ 
modem farce, and the buflbonery of pantomime with 
the same fury of applause? must he not have pro-, 
nounced, that they as much exceeded the Athenian* 
in thoughtless levity and folly, as they sunk beneath 
them in taste and judgment? For Plutarch does not 
find fault with the fine taste of the Athenians for the 
noble compositions of those incomparable poets; but 
for that excess of passion for the the«(re, which) by 
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selUng up a new object of applause, had almost ex- 
tinguiahed that publick virtue, for whidi they had 
been so greatly eminent; and made them more soli- 
citous about the fate of a new trugedy, or the decision 
of the pretensions of two riyal players, than about 
the fate of their country. But what idea must he 
have of the highei" class of our people, wiien he saw 
those who should be foremost in a time of distress 
and danger, to animate the drooping spirit of their 
countrymen by the lustre of their example, attentive 
only to the unmanning trills of an opera ; a degree of 
effeminacy which would have disgraced even the 
■women of Greece, in times of greatest degeneracy. 
If he was informed that this species of diversion was 
so little natural to the rougher genius, as well as 
climate of Britain, that we were obliged to purchase 
and fetch over the worst performers of Italy at the 
expense of vast sums; what opinion must he form 
of our understanding? but if he was to see the inso- 
lence of these hirelings, and tlie servile prostration 
of their paymasters to these idols of their own 
making, how must such egregious folly excite hie 
contempt and indignation! In the midst of these 
scenes of dissipation, this varying round of un- 
ceasing diversions, how must he be astonished a.t 
the complaint of poverty, taxes, the decay of trade, 
and the great difficulty of raising the necessary sup- 
plies for the publick service, which would strike his 
r from every quarter! would not his censure upon 
rincoaaistent conduct be just the same which the 
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honest Spartan passed upon the infatuated Athenians? 
when a national militia of sixty thousand men onlf 
was asked for, would he not have blushed for those 
who opposeil a measure (once the support and glory 
of every free state in Greece) and whittled it down, 
to half the number from a pretended principle of 
economy ? but could his philosophick gravity refrain 
a smile, when he saw the same people lavishmg 
their thousands in subscriptions to balls, concert3|. 
operas, and a long train of expensive et c^tera's, yet 
80 wonderous frugal in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
in a measure so essential to the very safety of the 
nation! If iherefore he saw a people bending under 
an accumulating load of debt, almost to bankruptcy, 
yet sinking more and move into a luxuiy, known in 
his time only to the efTeminate Persians, and whicli 
required the wealtli of Persia to support it : involved 
in a war, unsuccessful until measures were changed* 
with ministers; yet indulging in all the pleasures of 
pomp and triumph, in the niidst of national losseK 
and national dishonour:.. ..contracting daily fresh 
debts of millions, to carry on that war, yet idly con- 
suming more wealth in the useless pageantry of 
"equipage, dress, table, and ihc almost innumerable 
articles of expensive luxury, than would support their 
fleets and armies; he could not help pronouncing 
such a people mad past the cure of Hellebore, and 
self-deToted to destruction. 



'his strange degeneracy of the Athenian man* 
ners, which Plutarch so severely censures, was first 
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introduced (as that great man informs us) b>- 

Pericles.' That ambitious man detefmiiied to sup- 

hia rival Cimon, wiio, by the eclat of his vic- 

, and the services he had done the publick, 

s considered as the first man in Athens, and sup- 

K>i-ted his popularity by the distribution of a large 

iirtune. Pericles, greatly inTerior in point of fortmie, 

1 way able to contend with him in liberality 

' Uid magnificence, struck out a new method of 

' guning over the people to his party. He procured 

B^ a law, by which every citizen was entitled to a 

gratuity out of the publick money, not only for 

attending at the courts of judicature, and assemblies 

of the states ; hut even at the entertainments of the 

fa^ ttieatre, and the publick grimes and sacrifices on tiieir 

^H^'iumcrous days of festivity. Thus I'ericle^ bought 

^^L^e people with their own money; a precedent which 

^^Hfeiis been so successfully followed by corrupt and 

^^H^bilious statesmen in all succeeding ages. To this 

^^Tpiece of state-craft, not to superior abilities, late 

ministers owed their Jong reigns, which enabled them 

to reduce corruption into system. 

The consequence of this corruption, as we may 

gather from the writings of Demosthenes, was, that 

^^^is * few years time the Athenians were no more the 

^^^blLme people. The annual fund, appropriated to the 

^^^Bublick service for the army and navy, was wholly 



1. Pericl. p. 156. 
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diverted to the support of the theatre. Their officers 
regarding nothing but their rank and pay, instead of 
patriots, were degenerated into mere mercenaries.* 
The emulation, of who should serve their country 
best, no longer subsisted amongst them ; but of who 
should obtain the most lucrative command. The peo- 
ple tasting the sweets of corruption, and enervated 
by the luxury of a city, which was one perpetual 
scene of festivals and diversions, grew averse to the 
toils and dangers of war, which now seemed an in- 
suppoitable slavery, and beneath the dignity of free 
citizens* The defence of the state was committed to 
mercenary hirelings, who behaved so ill that their 
affairs were in the utmost disorder. Of all their 
leading men, Demosthenes and Phocion were alone 
proof against the gold of Macedon ; the rest werje 
Philip's kno\vn and avowed pensioners. Demos- 
thenes, at this alarming juncture, laid before the peo- 
ple the ambitious views of Philip, and the distressed 
situation of their country, with the utmost freedom. 
He employed all the energy and pathos of eloquence, 
to rouse them out of that lethargy of indolence and 
inattention to the publick safety, into which their own 
luxury, and the flatteries of their corrupt dema- 
grogues, had thrown them* 

• Plut. in Vit. Phocion, p. 744. Kern Demos Olynth. 2. p. 
25. Edit. Wolf. 1604. 
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e demonslrated to them, that the glorious prin- 
Ipk, wliich had so long preserved the liberty of 
Greece, and had enabled them to triumph over the 
! force and opulence of the mighty power of 
a, was that common hatred, thut general detes- 
I of corruption, which prevailed so universally 
inongst their generous forefathers.* That, in those 
mes of publick virtue, to receive presents from any 
"foreign power was deemed a capital crime. That 
■■4f any man should be found so shamefully prolligate> 
s to sell himself to any one, who had designs upon 
th;; liberty of Greece ; or should endeavour to intro- 
duce corruption into hia own country; death without 
^H mercy would have been his punishment here, and 
^^F*fcis memory branded with indelible and eternal infamy 
^^■4lte re after. That the statesmen and generals of those 
^^^liappier times, were absolute strangers to that most 
^^P'CTiminal and infamous kind of traliick; which was 
^^F" grown so common and so universal, that honour, 
^^ fame, character, the liberty and welfare of iheiv 
country were all set to sale, and sold publickly by 
auction to the best bidder.f He then made use of hks 
utmost art, backed with the greatest strength of rea- 
fioning, to persuade the people, to give up that fund 
f to the support of the army and navy (the service to 
^hich it had been originally appropriated) which 
Nrom the time of Pericles had been applied solely to 
Pilefray the expenses of the theatre. He showed next 



ibid. 
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the folly anil danger of confiding the defence of th«; 
state to mercenary forces, who had already served' 
them so ill. He informed them, that thi 
Olynthians earnestly insisted, that the troops sent to 
their assistance might no longer be composed of 
venal hirelings as before, but of native Atheniana, 
animated iviih a zeal for the glory of their country^ 
and warm in the interest of the common cause. 
Both these motions were opposed by the corrupt 
party who adhered to Philip- The people were un- 
willing to give up that fund, even to the most presB-^ 
ing exigencies of the state, which enabled them to 
gratify their favourite passion; thus the opposition 
of the people quashed the former of these motions. 
But though the urgent, and repeated remonstrances 
of Demosthenes prevailed in favour of the latter, yet 
[he demagogues, who omitted no opportunity of con> 
vincing Philip, how well he employed his money* 
took care to reduce the promised succours to a very 
small number, and to procure Chares, a creature of 
their own, to be placed at the head of the expedition.* 
Small aa those succours were, yet they did the Olyn- 
thians essential service. But as all the eloquence 
of Demosthenes could not prevail upon his country- 
men to make more vigorous efforts, the city oF 
Olynthus fell the year following into the hands of" 
Philipby the treachery of Euthycrates and Lasthenes, 
two of the leading citizens. t Philip still continued 



■ Plut. ill Vlt. Phocion. p. 747, j Diodor, Sicul. lib, 16. p. 4ia 
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his encroachments upon the allies of Athens; some- 
times cajo)itig> sometimes bullying the Athenians; 

just as he found either method most conducive to his 
purpose, in which he was punctually seconded by the 
corrupt demagogues. But at last the joint attack 
which he made upon the cities of Perynthus and 
ByKantium, from whose tcrrilories the Athenians 
drew their chief supplies of corn, at once opened 
their eyes, and roused them from their indolence. 
They equipped a very large armament wilh great 
expedition ; but the Philippick faction had still influ- 
ence enough with the people, to obtain the command 
of it for their friend Chares. The conduct of this 
general was exactly answerable to the opinion and 
hopes of his friendsi who had procured him tliat em- 
ployment- Chares, voluptuous, yet sordidly avari- 
cious ; vuin and assuming, yet without either courage 
or capacity ; rapacious, and intent only upon enrich- 
ing himself at the expense either of friend or foe, 
was refused admittance by the inhabitants of Byzan- 
tium i who from experience were too well acquainted 
with his character. Enraged at such an unexpected 
affi-ont; this doughty general employed his time in 
parading along the coasts, detested by his allies whom 
he plundered, and despised by his enemies whom he 
had not the courage to face. The Athenians, sensible 
of their folly, displaced Chares, and gave the com- 
mand to Phocion. The able and honest Phocion 
, VBS received with open arms by the Byzantines, and 

rly convinced his countrymen, thai he was more 
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than a match for PhUip> lie not onl^ drove that- 
ambitious munarch out cf the territories of the allies}. 
but compelled him to retire with great loss and pre- 
cipitation into his own dominions, where Phocion 
made several glorious and successful incursions. 
Philip now throwing off the masque, marched his 
army towards Athens, with a resolution to humbk 
that people, who were the chief obstacle to hia a 
bitious views. Demosthenes alone took the lead 
upon this occasion, and persuaded his countrymen 
join the Thebans with all the force they could raiset 
and make head against the invader. Philip finding 
his measures quite disconcerted by this confederacy^ 
Bent an embassy to Athens to propose terms of peacCi 
and to profess his desire of living in amity with the 
Athenians. Phocion, nnicious about the success of a 
war, wWch he knew his countrymen had not virtue 
enough to support, and where the loss of a single 
battle must he fatal to the state, pleadtjd strongly for 
pacifick measures. But the flaming zeal of Demos- 
thenes prevailed. Phocion was not only insulted, but ' 
excluded from all share in the command of the army 
by the infatuated people. Chares, so notorious for 
his cowardice and incapacity, who (as Diodorus 1 
cuius informs us') knew no more the doty of a gen- 
eral than the meanest private soldier in the army, a 
one LysicleH, a man of daring courage, but rash a 
ignorant, were appointed commanders in chief. . 

• Dlodor. Sicul. lib. 16. p. 476. 
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Demosthenes had pushed on the people lo this war, 
and was at that time at the head of affairs, this fatal 
step must be entirely attributed to bis private piqu* 
at Phocion for opposing his measures. Phocion had 
more than once beaten Phihp with much inferior 
forces, and was indiiputably the ablest general of 
the age, and the only man whom Philip was afraid 
of. The conduct therefore of Demosthenes was so 
rash and weak in the management of this war," that 
Plutarch resolves the whole into a certain divine fa- 
tality ; which, in the circumvolution of mundane 
affairs, had limited tlie freedom of Greece to that 
particular point of time. The battle of Chxronea, 
which ensued quickly after, gave the Athenians a 
too fatal proof of the superior foresight and sagacity 
of Phocion, and their owu superlative folly in the 
choice of their generals. The battle was fought with 
equal bravery and obstinacy on both sides, and the 
confederates behaved as well as men could do upon 
the occasion ; but their defeat was owing entirely to 
the incapacity of the Athenian commanders. This 
was soapparentjfthatPhilipobsei'vinga capital blun- 
der committed by Lysicles in the heat of the action, f 
turned about coolly, and remarked to his officers, 
"that the Athenians knew not how to conquer." 
This fault in point of generalship quickly turned the 
scale in favour of the abler Philip, who knew bis trade 

• Plut. in Vit. Demost. p. 854, 

t Poljaii. Stratngeta, lib. 4. c, 3. p. 311. 
t Fulyienus calls tliis gcnerul Stratodes, 
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too well to let slip so material an ^tdvantage. The 
Atfaeoians were totally routed, and that fatal day put 
a period to the liberty and independency of Greece.^ 

Thus fell the Athenians, and their fall involved 
the rest of Greece in one common ruin. The deca- 
dence of this once glorious and free stale was begun 
by Pericles, who first introduced venality amongst 
the people for the support of luxury ; continued by 
the venal orators, who encoui-aged that corraption 
to maintain their influence over the peopit 
finished by that fatal disunion between the only tw#^ 
men, whose publick virtue and abilities could hari 
aaved their country from destruction. 

Atliens, however, by her fall, has lefl: us bdIB 
instructions highly useful for our present conduel 
Warned by her fate we may learn.... that the moi 
effectual method which a bad minister can take, t 
tame the spirit of a brave and free people, and fc 
melt them down to slavery, is to promote luxury, 
and encourage and diffuse a taste for publick diver- 
sions.. ..that luxury, and a prevailing fondness for 
publick diversions, are the never-failing forerunners 
of universal idleness, effeminacy, and corruption.... 
that there cannot be a more ceitain symptoi 
the approaching ruin of a state than when a 
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adherence to parly is fixed upon as the only test of 
merit, and all the qualiii cation a requisite to a right 
discharge of every employment, arc reduced to that 
single standard. ...that these evils take root, and 
spread by almost imperceptible degrees in lime of 
peace and national affluence; but, if left to their fuil 
and natural effects vfiihout controul, they will inevi- 
tably undermine and destroy the most flourishing 
and beat founded constitution.... that in times of 
peace and affluence, luxury, and a fondness for diver- 
sions, will assume the specious names of politeness, 
taste, and magnificence. Corruption will put on 
different masks. In the corrupters it will be termed 
able management, encouraging the friends of the 
administration, and cementing a mutual harmony, 
and mutual dependence between the three different 
estates of the government." In the corrupted it will 
be denominated loyalty, attachment to the govern- 
ment, and prudence in providing for one's own 
family. That in such times these evils will gain 
a fresh accession of strength from their very 
efFects; because corruption will occasion a greater 
circulation of the publick money; and the dissipa- 
tion of luxury, by promoting trade, t will gild over 
private vices with the plausible appes 



• Thus Dcmades lermed the ijritviitica given to the people 
It of the publick money, the glue or cement of Uie different 
||Df the rcpubUck. Plut. Quast. Platon. p. 1011. 
t Fable of Uie bees. 
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publick ben tfits.. ..that when a state so circuni*, 
stanced, is forced into a war with any formidable' 
power, then, and not uniil then, these baleful eviU 
will show themselves in their true colours, and pro- 
duce their proper effects. The counaels in such a 
state will be weak and pusillanimous, because the 
able and honest citizens, .who aim solely at the pub- 
lick welfare, will be excluded from all share in the 
government from party motives... .iheir measures 
will terminate in poor shifts, and temporary espeir 
dients, calculated only to amuse, or divert the atten*; 
tion of the people from prying too closely into theii 
iniquitous conduct. Their fleets and armies will bi; 
cither employed in useless parade, or will miscarry 
action from the incapacity of their commanders^, 
because, as all the chief posts will be filled up with 
the creatures of the prevailing faction, such ofGcen 
will be more intent upon enriching themselves than 
annoying the enemy; and will act as shall be judge4 
most conducive to the private interest of their partyj 
not to the publick service of their country. Fo| 
they will naturally imagine, that the same poweri 
which placed them in the command, will have weight 
enough to screen them from the resentment of an 
injured people... .their supplies for the exlraordmarJ( 
expenses of the war will be raised with dii^culty ;■.« 
because, as so great a part of the publick money- 
will be absorbed by the number of pensions and 
lucrative employments, and diverted to other purJ. 
poses of corruption, the funds destined for the pub- 
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lick service will be found grcaily deficient. It the 
rich are applied to, in sucli depraved limes, to con- 
tribute tlieir superfiuous wealtli towards the publick 
expenses, their answer will be the same which Scopas 
the rich Thessalian made to a friend, who asked him 
for 3 piece of furniture, which he judged wholly 
useless to the possessor, because it was quite super- 
fluous.' "You mistake, my friend; the supreme 
happiness of our lives consists in those things which 
you call superfluous, not in those things which you 
call necessaries." The people, accustomed to sell 
themselves to the best bidder, will look upon the 
wages of corruption as their birthright, and will 
necessarily rise in their dem«nc1s. in proportion as 
luxury, like other fashions, descends from the higher 
to the lower classes. Heavy and unequal taxes 
must conseqiientlj' be imposed to make up this 
deficiency ; and the operations of the war must either 
be retarded by the slowness in collecting the produce, 
or the money must be borrowed at high interest and 
excessive premiums, and the publick given up a 
prey to, the extortion of usurers. If a venal and 
luxurious Demades should be at the head of the 
ruling party.t such an administration would hardly 
find credit sufficient to suppoi-t their measures, as 
the moneyed men would be averse to trusting their 

>£» »i.'h.( r>r« ■•s^uE.'iic. Plut. de Cupidit p, J27. 

DemBdeB, according' to Plutarch, by the diasolutenc^as of 
and conduct in Ihe adminiBtratton, shipwrecked the 
repubUck. Plut in Vit. Phocion, p. r41. 
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property in such rapacious hands;* for the chiun o 
self-interest) which links such a. set of men togethei^ 
will reach from the highest quite down to the lowest 
ofliicer of the state; because the higher officers, for-, 
the mutual suppoi't of the whole, must connive at' 
the frauds and rapines of the inferior, or screoi 
them if detectpd. 

If therefore the united voice of a people, exhausted 
by the oppressions of a weak and iniquitous admini 
tration, should call a truly disinterested patriot to the 
helm, such a man must be exposed to all the malice 
of detected villany, backed by the whole weight ol 
disappointed faction. Plutarch has handed down t» 
us a striking instance of this truth in the cage 
Aristides, which is too remarkable to be omitted. 

When Aristides was created quiestor, or higK 
treasurer of AthenS) he fairly laid before the Athe*, 
nians what immense sums the publick had been 
robbed off by their former treasurers,! but especially 
by Themistocles, whom he proved to be more 
minal than any of the others. This warm and 
honest remonstrance produced such a powerful coali- 
tion between these publick plunderers, that when 
Aristides, at the expiration of his office, (which wa» 
annual and elective) came to give up his accompts 
to the people, Themistocles publickly impeached 
him of the same crime, and, by the artifice of hia 

• P!ul. Apothcg. p. 188. t Plut' in Vit Ariatid. p. 330. 
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corrupt partyi procured him to be condemned and 
fined; but the honester, and more respectable part of 
the citizens highly reseniing such an infamous 
method of proceeding, not only acquitted Ariatides 
honourably, and remitted his fine, but, to show their 
approbation of his conduct, elected him treasurer for 
the following year. At his entrance upon his office 
the second time, he affected to appear sensible of his 
former error, and, by winking at the fi-auds of the 
inferior officers, and neglecting to scrutinize into 
their accompts, he suffered ihcm to plunder with 
impunily. These state-leeches thus gorged with 
the publick money, grew so extremely fond of Aris- 
tides, that they employed all their interest to per- 
suade the people to elect him a third time to that 
important office. On the day of election, when the 
voices of the Athenians were unanimous in his 
favour, tlws real patriot stood up witJi honest indig- 
nation, and gave the people this severe, but just re- 
primand. "When," says he, "I discharged myduty 
iTj this office the first time, with that zeal and fidelity 
which every honest man owes to his country, I was 
vilified, insulte'd, and condemned. Now I have given 
full libeHy to all these robbers of the publick here 
preeent to pilfer, and prey upon your finances at 
pleasure, I am, it seems, a most upright minister, and 
a most worthy citizen. Believe me, O Athenians ! I 
am more ashamed of the honour, which you have so 
unanimously conferred upon me this day, than of 
that unjust sentence which you passed upon me 
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wilh 90 much infamj Ihe jear befure. Bui it givi 
me the utmost concern, upon your liccount, when 
see that it is easier to merit your favoii r and applauie 
by flattering, and conniving at the rogueries of a 
pack of villains, than by a fnigal and uncormpt 
administration of the publick revenues." He then 
disclosed all the frauds and thefts, which had been 
committed that year in the treasury, which he hod 
privately minuted down for that purpose. The con* 
setjuence was, that all those, who just before had 
been so loud in his praise, were struck dumb with 
shame and confusion; but he himself received thi 
high encomiums, which he had so justly meriti 
from every honest citizen. It is evident from Ihift 
whole passage, as related by Plutarch, that Aristidea 
might have made his own fortune, at the expense 
of the publick, wilh the same ease, and to as great a 
degree, as any of his predecessors had done before) 
or any ministei's in modern states have done since. 
For the rest of the officers, who seemed to think 
their chief duty consisted in making llie most of 
their places, showed themselves extremely ready to 
conceal the speculation of their ch%f, because it 
gave them a right to claim the same indulgence 
from him in return. A remark not restricted to the 
Athenians alone, but equally applicable to every 
corrupt administration under every government. 
History, both ancient and modern, will furnish us 
with numerous instances of this truth, and posterity 
will probably make the same remark, when the 
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genuine history of some late ad rainist rations shall 
see the light in a future age. 

If the Athenians were so corrupt in the time when 
Aristides lived, ought we to wonder at that amating 
height to which that corruption arrived in the time 
of Demosthenes, when left to its full effects for ao 
long a term of years ? Coukl the state of Athens at 
that time have been preserved by human means ; 
the indefatigable zeal of Demosthenes, joined to tha 
strict economy, the inflexible integrity, and superior 
abiliijcs of Pliodon, might have raised her once niort 
to her ancient lustre. But the event showed, that 
luxury, corruption and faction, the causes of her 
ruin, had taken too deep root in the very vilals of the 
republiclt. The Grecian history indeed affords us 
ever memorable instances of repubiicks bending un- 
der the yoke of foreign or domesiick oppression, yet 
freed anil restored to their former liberty and dignity 
by the courage and virtue of some eminent patriot- 
citiEi;n. But if we reflect upon the means, by which 
these great events were so successfully conducted, 
we shall always find, that there yet remaned in the 
people a fund of publick virtue sufficient to support 
their chiefs in those arduous enterprises. The spirit 
of liberty in a free people may be cramped and press- 
ed down by exlerriLiI violence; but can scarce ever 
be totally extinguished. Oppression will only in- 
^^iirease its elastick force, and when roused to action 
^^hf some daring chief, it will break out, like fired 
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gunpowder, with irresistible impetuosity. We have 
no occasion to look back to antiquity for convincing 
proofs of this most important truth. Our own his- 
tory is but one continued scene of alternate struggles 
between encroaching princes, aiming at absolute 
power, and a brave people resolutely determined to 
vindicate their freedom. The genius of liberty has 
hitherto rose superior in all those conflicts, and ac- 
quired strength from opposition. May it contintte 
to prevail to the end of time ! The United Provinces 
are a striking proof tha": the spirit of liberty, when 
animated and conducted by publick virtue, is invin- 
cible. Whilst under the dominion of the house of 
Austria, they were little better than a poor assem- 
blage of fishing towns and villages. But the virtue 
of one great man not only enabled them to throw off 
that inhuman yoke, but to make a respectable figure 
amongst the first powers in Europe. All the differ 
rent states in Europe, founded by our Gothick ances- 
tors, were originally free. Liberty was as truly 
their birthright as it is ours, and though they have 
been wormed out of it by fraud, or robbed of it by 
violence, yet their inherent right to it still subsists^ 
though the exercise of that right is supersededf and 
restrained by force. Hence no despotick govern- 
ment can ever subsist without the support of that in- 
strument of tyranny and oppression, a standing army. 
For all illegal power must ever be supported by the 
same means by which it was at first acquired. France 
was not broke into the yoke of slavery until the in- 
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famooa administrations of Richelieu and Masarin. 
But though loyalty and zeal for the glory of their 
prince seem to form thecharacteristickof the French 
nation, yet the late glorious stand against the arbi- 
trary impositions of the crown, which wiH immortal- 
ize the parliament of Paris, proves that they submit 
to their chains with reluctance. Luxury is the real 
bane of publick virtue, and consequently of liberiy, 
which gradually sinks in proportion as the manners 
of a people are softened and corrupted. Whenever, 
therefore, this essential spirit, as I may term it, of a 
free nation is totally dissipated, the people become a 
mere caput moriuum, a dead inert mass, incapable 
of resuscitation, and ready to receive the deepest 
impressions of slavery. Thus the pubiick virtue of 
Thrasybulus, Pelopidas, and Epaminondas, Phiiopce- 
men, Aratus, Dion, Stc. restored their respective 
states to freedom and power, because though liberty 
was suppressed, yet the spirit of it still remained, 
and acquired new vigour from oppression. Phocion 
and Demosthenes failed, because corruption had ex- 
tinguisiied publick virtue*, anil luxury had changed 
the spii-il of liberty into licentiousness and servilitj-. 
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'hat luxury and corruption, encouraged and pro- 
ited by a most abandoned faction, have made an 
alarming progress in our nation, is a truth loo evi- 
dent to be denied. The effects have been too sensibly 
felt during the course of the late and present wars, 
which, until the last campaign, were the most ex- 
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pensive^ and the least successful of any we ever yet 
engaged in. But a late signal change must convince 
our enemies, that we have a fund of puhlick virtue 
still remaining capable of vindicating our just rightSy 
and raising us out of that calamitous situation, into 
which we were plunged, under some late administra- 
tions. When the publick imagined the helm in the 
hands of corruption, pusillanimity and ignorance, 
they transferred it to a virtuous citizen, possessed, in 
their opinion, of the zeal and eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, joined to the publick economy, incorrupt 
honesty, and immovable fortitude of Aristides and 
Fhocion. The Numerous disinterested marks of ap- 
probation, so lately given from every part of this 
kingdom, demonstrate the resolution and ability of 
the publick to support that minister, as long as he 
pursues his upright plan of conduct with undeviating 
firmness. 

From the time of Phocion, the Athenian history 
affords little more than a detail of scandalous decrees, 
and despicable instances of the levity and servile 
adulation of that abject people.* Reduced at last to 
a profince of the Romans, Athens contributed her 
taste for arts and sciences towards polishing, and her 
passion for theatrical performances towards corrupt* 
ing the manners of that warlike people. 

» 

• Plut. in Vit. Demet. p. 893.«..94....»900. 
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or THEBES. 
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The accounts of the earlier ages of this ancient 
republick are so enveloped in fable, that we must 
rather apply for them to the poets than the histo- 
rians. Fausanias gives us a list of sixteen kings 
of this country) down from Cadmus inclusive, who 
evidently belong to the fabulous times of the he- 
rocs.* He seems indeed to acknowledge as mucli, 
since he confesses, that as he could find no better 
account of iheir origin, he was obliged to take up 
withfable.t After the death of Xanthu5,t the last of 
those kings, the Thebans, as the same author relates, 
disgusted at monarchy, changed the form of their 
government into a republick. But it is in vain to 
searchforthecau3e,ormanner how this rcvoluiion was " 
effected either in Pausanias, or any other historian. 
All we can learn of the Thebans or Breotiana from 
history ,5 is, that they were remarkable for their dul- 
ncss and stupidity, even to a proverb, || that, until the 
time of Pelopidas and Epamlnondas, they made as 

~~L_' Pausan, Grec. Dcscript. lib. 9. c. S p. 718. Edit. Kctcliiiii. 
I Ti tiuia/Mi ic a-uTUs irxfiufiTi, infixi Tf /iuiii. Id. Ibid. 
p. ,723. § Thebes was the capital of BuOtia. 

J Becotum in erasso jiimrea acre natutn. Hor. epis. 1. lib. 2. 
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poor a figure in the art of war as in the sciences : 
that their form of government was democratick, 
and that, as usually happens in that kind of gov- . 
crnroent] thcf were divided into factions. ■ 

After the famous peace of Antalcidas, by which ' 
the honour and true interest of Greece was sacrificed 
to the ambition of the Spartans, whatever state 
refused to come into their measures, was condemned 
to feel the effects of their resentment. They had 
compelled the Thebans to accede to that treaty, ^ 
though it deprived them of the dominion over 
oiia; and afterwards, by the perfidy of the aristo- t 
cratick faction, got possession of their citadel, and d 
reduced them to a state of absolute subjection.'i 
This was the wretched stale of the Thebans, until ^ 
they were delivered both from foreign and domestick | 
slavery, and raised to a height of power superior to 
every other state of Greece by the virtue of Pelo- 
pidas and Epaminondaa. I have selected thei-efore i 
this revolution as the most interesting, and most 
worthy of our attention ; because it exhibits a con- 
vincing proof, that a brave and warlike people ai-e 
not the- produce of any particular spot,* but are the 
growth of every place and country, where the natives ' 
are trained up in a true sense of shame at mean a 
base actions, and inspired with that manly courage j 
■which arises from the emulation after what is just | 

' Pluu in VJt, Pelopld. p. 3Br. 
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and honourable. And that those who are taught to 
dread infamy more than the greatest dangers, prove 
the most invincible, and most formidable to an 
enemy. It instructs us too, that the most depressetl, 
and most abject state may be extricated from the 
calamities of oppression, and raised to superior dig- 
nity and lustre by a very small number of virtuous 
patriots, whilst the spirit of liberty yet remains, and 
the people second the efforts of their leaders with 
unanimity and vigour. 

The Thebans, by a fatal error in politicks, had 
chosen Ismenias and Leontidas, who were at that 
time heads of two opposite parties, their supreme 
annual magistrates. Ismenias was a steady assertor 
of the liberty and just rights of the people, and 
laboured to preserve a due balance in the powers of 
the constitution. Leontidas wanted to engrosa the 
whole power into his own hands, and to govern, by 
a small, but select number of his own creatures. It 
was impossible for union and harmony to subsist 
between two men, who had views so diametrically 
opposite. Leontidas therefore, who found his party 
the weakest, bargained by a private convention with 
Phzbidas, the Spartan general, to deliver up his 
country to the Lacedxmonians upon conditio!^ tliat 
the government should be lodged in himself, and 
such as he should think proper to intrust. The 
agreement was made, and Leontidas conveyed Pha:- 
bidas with a strong body of troops into the citadel, 
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at a time when tlic poor Thebans, wholly unappre^ 
henaivc of any danger from the Spartans, with whonil 
they had lately concluded a peace, were celebralin| 
a publick religious festival. Leontidas, now soI» 
governor, gave an immediate loose to his passionii 
He seized his colleague Ismeiiias, and, by the assn* 
tance of the Spartans, procured him to be tried, i 
demneil and executed, for caballing against the stal«i 
A pretence however stale, yet con^antly urged bf 
CTery iniq«itous administration against all who haw 
the resolution to oppofie their measures. The pan)( 
of Ismentas, upon the first news of the imprisonment 
of their chief, fied the city, and were afterwardi 
banished by a publick decree. A strong proof c 
the fatal lengths a faction wUl run, which is con 
posed of those profligate wretches whose sole aim b 
their own private emolument ! Yet such a factioi^ 
in all free states, when once luxury and corruptio* 
are introduced) it genei'ally the moat numerouat 
and most prevalent. Athens, not long before, hsHJ 
been betrayed to the Spartans in the same mannciti 
and on the same infamous terms by a detestable 
faction, composed of the most abandoned of he< 
eitiaens, and groaned under the same species ( 
tyranny until she was freed by the great Thrasy- 
buli^^. And, I believe, we have not yet forgot t 
strong apprehensions we were lately under, that a ci 
tain free state, upon the continent, was on the poinf 
of being sold to o powerful neighbour by a simtlttl 
faction, and by a like iniquitous contract. We milV 
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remember too, after what manner that scheme vraa 
defeated by the glorious efforts of patriotism and 
publick spirit. I shall make no apology for this 
-digression, because I thought the remark too appoaite 
to be omitted. 

The honest citizens, who had fled to Athens, en- 
raged to sec their country thus tricked out of her 
liberty, and groaning under the most ignominious 
servitude, determined to set her free, or perish in so 
glorious an attempt. The scheme was well con- 
certed, and as boldly executed by Pelopidas, who 
entering the city with a small number of the most 
resolute of his party in disguise, destroyed Leontidas 
and his colleague Archias, with the most dangerous 
of hit. faction; and, by the assistance of Epaminondas 
and his fi-icnds," with the additional aid of a large 
body of Athenians, recovered the citadel. The Spar- 
tansit at the first news of this surprising event, en- 
tered the Thebao territories with a powerful army 
to takt; vengeance of the authors of this rebellion, as 
they termed it, and to reduce Thebes to its former 
suhjection. The Athenians, conscious of their own 
weakness, and the mighty power of Sparta, which 
they were by no means able to cope with, not only 
renounced all friendship with the Thchans, but pro- 
ceeded with the utmost severity against such of their 

• DIodor. Sicul. lib. 15, p. 470. 
t Plat, in Vit. Pelop. p. 284. et sequent. 
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citisens as favoured thcit people. Thus the ThebanS) 
deserted by their allies, and destitute of friends," ap- 
pieared to the rest of Greece as devoted to inevitable 
destruction. In this desperate situation of affairs, 
the virtue and abilities of these two great men shone 
forth with greater lustre. They begun by training 
their countrymen to the use of arms as well as 
shortness of the time would permit, and inspiring^, 
them with a hatred of servitude, and the generouK 
resolution of dying in defence of tlie liberty and. 
glory of their country. As they judged it imprudent ; 
to hazard a decisive battle against the best troops in'' 
the world, with their new raised militia, they harras-v 
sed Ihe Spartans with daily skirmishes to instrucf 
their men in military discipline, and the trade of w 
By this method they animated the minds of their 
people with the love of glory, and inured their bodies 
to the fatigues of war by exercise and hbour, whilst- 
they acquired experience and courage by those fre- 
quent encounters. Thus, "as Plutarch remarks,- 
■when these able generals, by never engaging rashlyfi 
but watching every favourable opportunity, 1 
fleshed the Thebans, like young stag-hounds, upon' 
their enemies, and rendered them staunch by tasting,' 
the sweets of victor; , and bringing them offin safety,: 
they made them fond of the sport, and eager after 
the most arduous enterprises. By this able manage- 
ment they defeated the Spartans at Platea and Thea- 
pia,* where they killed Phibidas who had before so 
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treacherously surprised their citadel, and again 
routed ihcm at Tenagra, the Spartan general him- 
self falling by the hand of Pelopidas. Fluslied with 
this success, the Thebans feaved no enemy, however 
superior in number ; and the battle of Tegyra soon 
after raised the reputation of their arms to a degree 
unknown before." In this action the brave Pelopidas, 
with ft small body of horse, und no more than three 
hundred foot, broke through, and dispersed a body 
of Spartans consisting of above three times that 
number, made a terrible slaughter of the enemy, 
killed both their generals upon the spot, took the 
spoils of the dead, raised a trophy on the field of bat- 
tle, and brought his little army home in triumph. 
Here the astonished Greeks first saw the Spartans 
defeated bya much inferior number, and by an enemy 
too whom they had always held in the greatest con- 
tempt. They had never, until thalttme, been beaten 
by equal, and rarely by much superior numbers, and, 
until that fatal day, were justly reputed invincible. 
But this action was only the prelude to (hat decisive 
stroke at Leuctra, which gave a fatal turn to the 
Spartan affairs, and stripped them of that dominion 
which they had so long exercised over the rest of 
Greece. For this series of success, though it greatly 
elated the Thebans, yet rather enraged than dis- 
couraged the Spartans. The Athenians, jealous of 
the growing power of Thebes, struck up a peace 
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with their ancient rivals, in which all the Grecian 
states were included, except tlie Thebans, who were 
given up a sacrifice to the Spartan vengeance. 
Cleombrotus, joint king with Agesilaus, entered, 
Bceotia with llie largest) and finest army the Spar- 
tans had ever sent into the Geld. The great Epami- 
nondas engaged them at Lcuctra with a, body of 
six thousand Thebans, which scarce equalled a third 
part of their enemies, but the admirable disposition 
hemade,joined to the skill and dexterity of Felopidas, 
and the bravery of their troops supplied the defect of 
numbers. Cleombrotus was slain on the spot, hi& 
army totally routed, and the greatest slaughter made 
of the native Spartans that had ever happened tinttl 
that day, with the loss only of three hundred 
Thebans. Diodorus Siculus gives a concise account 
of this action in these remarkable words," "that 
Epaminondas, being reduced to the necessity of en- 
gaging the whole confederate force of the Lacede- 
monians, and their allies, with only a handful of his 
city militia, gained so complete a victory over those 
hitherto invincible warriors, that he slew their king 
Cleombrotus, and cut off the Spartan division, whicJi 
was opposed to him, almost to a man." 

This victory gave so happy a turn to the afTairs oR-l 
the Thebans, that their alliance was now as mucbj-f 

• flri 5 (w«.«j.m8i.V itJyoic iroXiTHuTt, !«:- Diodor. ^cuL libu| 
15. p. 47?. Edit. Henr. StephanL 
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coui'ted as before it had been despised and shunned. 
The Arcadians applied to them for succours against 
the Spartans. Epaminondas and Pelopldaa were 
«nt with a powerful army to their assistance. At 
the head of the joint forces these two great men 
entered Laconia, and appeared with a hostile army 
at the gates of Sparta. The first sight of that kind 
ever seen by that haughty people. The masterly 
conduct of AgesilauB, and the desperate valour of 
the Spartans saved the city, but could not prevent 
the ravage of ihcir territories by the two Theban 
generals, who restored the Messeniana to their king- 
dom, of which the Spartans had deprived them near 
three hundred years before, defeated the Athenians, 
-wha came to the assistance of the Spartans, and 
returned home with glory. 

The Theban arms were now so terrible, and their 
power grown so formidable, thai whilst some slates 
applied to them for protection, smd others for assist- 
ance, the Macedonians referred the disputes about the 
succession to that crown to their decision, and gave 
hostages as a security that they would abide by llieir 
determination. The chief of these hostages was the 
famous Phihp, father of Alexander the Great, who 
employed his lime so well, under, those two able 
masters, in the art of war, that from them he ac- 
quired that military knowledge which proved afler- 
Iards so fatal (o all Greece in general. Thus the pub- 
Ek virtue of two private citizens not only restored 
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Thebes to her former liberty, but raised her to a 
much more respectable rank than she had ever held 
before amongst the Grecian republicks* 

But this eminent, and newly acquired degree of 
power was but of short duration. Pelopidas had freed 
the Thessalians from the insults of Alexander the 
Pherean ; but going to him afterwards, accom- 
panied only by Ismenias, to compose some differ- 
ences, he was not only unjustly made prisoner, but. 
treated with the most spiteful cruelty by that perfi- 
dious tyrant. The Thebans, enraged at this treach- 
erous act, sent an army against the tyrant, under 
the command of two new generals, who returned 
with loss and dishonour* The command was again 
committed to Epamindndas, who, by the terror of his 
name alone, brought the tyrant to reason, and pro- 
cured the release of his friend Pelopidas and 
Ismenias. But the tyrant soon after renewing his 
usual depredations upon the Thessalians, Pelopidas 
wlis once more sent with forces to their assistance. 
The two armies came soon to action, when Pelopidas, 
blinded by resentment, and eager after rerenge, 
rushed into the right wing, where the tyrant com- 
manded in person, and fell, covered with wounds, in 
the midst of his surrounding enemies* His death 
however was not unrevenged, for his troops, quite 
furious at the loss of a general they so much revered 
and loved, routed the enemy, and sacrificed three 
thousand of them to his manes^ 
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Though the death of this truly great man was an 
irretrievable loss 10 Thebes, yet Epaminondas still 
survived) and whilst he lived, the good fortune and 
power of his country remained unaltered. But new 
disturbances breaking out not long after, Epaminon- 
das, at the head of his Thebans, broke again into 
Peloponnesus, eluded the vigilance of Agesilaus, and 
Kdvanced inlo the very suburbs of Sparta. But as 
they had just before received intelligence of his 
approach by a messenger from AgesilauS) they were 
so well prepared for his reception, that he judged 
proper to retire, and) in his reliirnj fell unexpectedly 
upon (he Spartans and their allies at Mantinea. The 
disposition of his forces upon this occasion ii es- 
teemed a masterpiece of generalship; nor was his 
valour inferior to his conduct. He routed and made 
a terrible slaughter of the Spartans, but, pushing on 
too eagerly to complete his victory, he received a 
mortal wound in his breast, and was carried to his 
lent. As soon as he recovered his speech, and was 
satisfied that his shield was safe, and the Thebans were 
victors, he ordered the broken part of the ueapon to 
be drawn out of his wound, and died rejoicing at the 
good fortune of his country. Thus fell the incom- 
parable Epaminondas, who, as Polybius observes, 
ics, but was overcome by fortune." 
; same judicious historian, t in his remarks on 
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the different constitutions of the ancient republicks, 
observes) " that the flourishing^ state of the Thebana 
was but of short duration, nor was their decay gra- 
dual, because their sudden rise was not founded on 
right principles. He affirms that the Thebans took 
the opportunity of attacking the Spartans when the 
imprudence and haughtiness of tliat people had made 
tbem quite odious to tlicir allies; and that they had 
acquired amongst the Greeks their high reputation 
for valour by the virtue und abilities of one or two 
great men, who knew how to make the best use of 
those unexpected incidents, which so fortunately 
ofiered. He adds, that the sudden change in their 
affairs made it (|aickly appear to all, that their re- 
markabk success was not owing to the system of 
their government, but to the publick virtue of those 
who were at the head of the administration. For 
that the power and gi'andeur of the Thebans arose, 
flourished, and fell with Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
is too evident, he says, to be denied. Whence he 
concludes, that the splendid figure the Thebans at 
that time made iii the world must not be ascribed to 
their civil polity, but to those two great men only." 
I have hitherto considered them only in the lig;ht of 
virtuous citizens, and able generals ; perhaps a short 
sketch of their characters as pat riot- statesmen may 
not be unacceptable nor un instructing. 

Pelopidas and Epaminondas were both descended 
from ancient and worthy families. Pelopidas in- 
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.herited a large fortune, which he enjoyed with 

inour to himself and utility to his fi-ienda, andby- 
ivoiding the two estremea of avarice and dissipation, 

lowed that he was the master of, not the slave to 
i<iches. The patrimony of Epaminondas on the con- 
trary was extremely small, yet equal to his utmost 
wants or desii'esi Devoted wholly to the sciences 
and the study of history and philosophy, which mend 
the heart, whilst they instruct the head, he preferred 
the sweets of retirement and study to a life of plea- 
sure and ostentation. He avoided all lucrative em- 
ployments and state honours, with as much assiduity, 
as they were courted and intrigued for by others: 
nor did he accept of the highest office in the state, 
until he was called to it by the united cry of the 
people, and the exigencies of the pnblick. When 
dragged out of his retirement, and placed by force, 
at the head of affairs, he convinced his 

luntrymen, as Justin informa ub, that he was fully 
iqual to the task, and seemed rather to give lustre 
to, than receive any from the dignity of his employ- 
ment." He excelled in the art of speaking, and was 
the most consummate orator of his time ; persuasion 
hung upon his tongue, and he was the master of the 
passions of his auditors by his eloquence, and of his 
own by philosophy. With this truly great man 
ipelopidas was joined as colleague, who, when he 

mid not prevail upon his friend Epaminondas to 



* Justin, lib, 6. p, 74. 
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share the enjoyjnent of his own fortune with himi 
copied him in the humble virtues of private life. 
Thus both became the admiration of their country- 
men for their temperance and moderation, as well as 
their plainnesa in dress ; and fiugality at their table. 
But the most striking part of their character, ^ 
thai unexampled union and perfect harmony which . 
subsisted between these two great men, and ended 
only with their lives. They filled at one and the 
same time the two highest posts in the state. The 
whole management of publick affairs was intrusted 
to their conduct, and all business passed through 
their hands. Yet during all that time, no latent 
spark of envy, jealousy or ambition, no private or 
selfish views or difference of sentiments (the fatal, 
but too general sources of disunion amongst states- 
men) could in the least affect their friendship, 
ever make any impression upon an union, which was 
founded upon the immovable, basis of publick virtue* 
Animated, as Plutarch observes, and directing all 
their actions by this principle only, they had no 
other in view but that of the publick; and instead o 
enriching or aggrandizing their own families, the 
only emulation between them was, which should 
contribute most to the advancement of tiie dignity 
and happiness of his country. To crown all, they 
both died gloriously in defence of that independency, 
which they had acquired and preserved to the state, 
and left the Thebans free, great, and flourishing* 
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I is natural to think, that men of such superior 
ierit, aiid so eminently disinterested, could never 

aibly be (lie objects of party resentment. Yet 
in history, thai they were frequently 
Rijiersecuted by a virulent faction composed of the 
selfish, those leeches whom these two virtuous men 
preventeil from fattening upon the blood of the pub- 
lick, and of the envious, from that strong antipathy 
which bad men naturally bear to the good.* For 
envy, that passion of los? uncultivated minds, has a 
greater share in party ogiposition than we are apt to 
imagine. A truth of which we have strong proof 
in that celebrated passage, recorded by Plutarch, t 
between Aristides and the Athenian countrymen. 
Though the virtue of these great men triumphed 
over all the malicious efforts of these domestick 
enemies; yet they had power enough at one lime to 
impeach and bring them both toapublick trial for a 
breach of formality relative to their office, though 
that very act had enabled them to render the most 

* Plutarch, Justin, Com. Nepo9. 
t When Aristides had acquired the sumuine of Just he 
became the object of the Athenian envy, and the Ostracism was 
demanded agtmist liim. Whilst the people were preparing 
their sbells, a country voter, vho could neitiier read nor write, 
brought his shell to Anstides, and denred him to write the 
name of Aristidei upon it, Ariitides, not a little surprised at 
his request, asked him what injury that Aristides had done him, 
Me '. none, replied the fellow, for I do not so much as know the 
man hy sight, but it galU mc to the soul to hear him every 
where called Uie Jiut„.,Plat. in Vit, Aristid, p. 323, 333, 
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signal services to their country.* They were tried 
liowever, but honourably acquitted. At another 
time, whilst Pcloptdas was detained prisoner bf 
Alexander the I'herettU, this malignant faction had 
weight enough to exclude Epaminondas from the 
ofBce of polemarqne or general, and lo procure for 
two of their friends, the command of that army 
which was sent to punish the tyrant for his treachery. 
But the new generals made such wretched work of 
it, when they came lo face the enemy, that the 
whole army was quickly thrown into the utmobt con- 
fmion, and compelled for their own preservation, to 
put Epaminondas at their head, who was present at 
the action only as a volunteer: for the malice of hiS 
enemies had excluded him from the least shadow of 
tiTist or power. This able man, by a manttuvrt 
peculiar to himself, extricated the Thebon troops 
out of those difficulties in which the ignorance and 
incapacity of their generals had involved them, re- 
pulsed the enemy, and by a fine retreat brought the 
ai-my safe to Thebes. His countrymen, now sensible 
of their error, and how greatly they had been imposed 
upon by the faclion, immediately recalled him to the 
highest ofRces in the state, which he continued to 
execute until his death, with the greatest honour to 
himself, and emolument, as well as glory, to his 
country. As the management of publick affairs, 

' Tliey kept the field and uttackcd Sparta, when the lime 
f their office was near expired, liy which means they were id 
oSicc more than the regular time. 



after the death of these two illustrious patriots fell by 
the intrigues of faction^ into the hands of men of a 
quite different characteri we need not wonder that 
the Thebans sunk alike in power and reputation until 
Thebes itself was totally destroyed by Alexander the 
Great} and their country 9 with the rest of Greece^ 
swallowed Qp at last by the insatiable ambition of 
the Romans* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF CARTHAGE. 



Of all the free states whose memory is preserved 
to us in history, Carthage bears the nearest resem- 
blance to Britain, both in her commerce, opulence^ 
sovereignty of the sea, and her method of carrying on 
her land wars by foreign mercenaries. If to these we 
add the vicinity of the Carthaginians to the Romans, 
the most formidable and most rapacious people at 
that time in Europe, and the specifick difference, as 
I may term it, of the respective military force of 
each nation, the situation of Carthage with respect 
to Rome, seems greatly analogous to that of Britain 
with respect to France, at least for this last century. 
Consequently, the dreadful fate of that republick, 
once the most flourishing state in the universe, and 
the most formidable rival Rome ever had to cope 
with, must merit our highest attention at this junc-* 
ture: both as the greatness of her power arose 
from, and was supported by commerce, and as she 
owed her ruin more to her own intestine divisions, 
than to the arms of the Romans. 

We know very little of this opulent and powerful 
people until the time of the first Punick war. For 
as not one of their own historians has reached 
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^Hpr times, we have no accounts of them but what 
^^ iwe transmitted to us by their enemies. Such writers 
consequently deserve little credit, as well from 
their ignorance of the Carthaginia.n constitution, as 
their inveterate prejudice against that great people- 
Hence it is that we know so little of their laws, and 
have but an imperfect idea of their constitutional 
form of government. 

The government of Carthage, if wc may credit the 
judicious Arialolle, seems to have been founded on 
the wisest maxim of policy. For he affirms, the 
different branches of their legislature were so exactly 
balanced,* that for the space of five hundred years, 
from the commencement of the republick down to 
his time, the repose of Carthage had never been 
disturbed by any considerable sedition, or her liberty 
invaded by any single tyrant: the two fatal evils to 
which every republican government is daily liable, 
from the very nature of their constitution. An 
additional proof too may be drawn fj-om this consi- 
deration, that Carthage was able to support herself 
upwards of seven hundred years in opulence and 
splendour in the midst of so many powerful enemies, 
and during the greater part of that time, was the 
Kntre of commerce of the known world, and enjoyed 

p uniaterrupted sovereignty of the sea without a 



• ArisL de Republ. lib. 2. cap. 9. lit. i. 
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The geniuB of the Carthaginians was warlike 
well as commercial, and affords undeniable proo^ 
that those qualities are by no means incompatible 
the same people. It is almost impossible indeed to 
discover the real character of this great people. The 
Roman historians, their implacable enemies, con- 
stantly paint them in the blackest Colours, to palliate 
the perfidious and merciless behaviour of their owd 
countrymen towards that unfortunate republick. A 
fact so notorious, that neither Livy, nor any other of 
their writers, with a'll their art, were able to conced 
it. The Greek historians, whose countrymen had 
suffered so greatly by the Carthaginian arms in 
Sicily and all the other islands in the Mediterranean^ 
betray as strong a prejudice against them as the 
Koman* Even the respectable Polybiiis, the only 
author amongst them who deserves any degree of 
credit, is plainly partial, when he speaks of the 
Carthaginian manners. The Romans continually 
charge them with ilie want of publick faith, and 
have handed down the Punica fidea as a proverb. I 
shall take notice of this scandalous charge in another 
place, where ] shall show how much more justly it 
may be retorted upon the Romans. 

As the desire of gain is the chief spur to com- 
merce, and as the greatest men in Carthage never 
thought it beneath them to engage in that lucrative 
employment, all the historians have represented the 
whole body of the people as so Insatiably 
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amasBing wealth, that they esteemed even the lowest 
snd dirtiest inuuns lawfuU thiit tended to the acqui- 
sition of their darling object. " Araong-st the Car- 
thaginians," says Polybius, when he compares the 
manners of that people Vith those of the Romans, 
" nolliing was infamous that was attended with 
gain." Amongst the Romans nothing so infamous 
as bi'iberyit and to enrich ihcmaelves by unwar- 
rantable means." He adds in proof of his assertion, 
that, " at Carthage all the dignities, and highest 
employments in the state were openly sold.j A prac- 
tice, he affirms, which at Home was a capital crime." 
Vei but a few pages before, where he inveighs bit- 
terly against the sordid love uf money, and rapacious 
avarice of the Cretans, he remarks that, " ihey 
were the only people in the world to whom no kind 
of gain appeared either infamous or unlawful, "§ In 
another place where he censures the Greeks for 
aspersing Titus Flamius the Roman general, as if 
he had not been proof against the gold of Macedon, 
he affirms, " that whilst ihe Romans preserved the 
virtuous manners of their forefathers, and had not 
yet carried their arms into foreign countries, not a 
single man of them wouUI have been guilty of a 
crime of that nature."]] But though he can boldly 
assert, as he says, " that in his lime many of the 
Romans, if taken man by man, were able to preserve 

• Prfsb, lib. 6. p. 692. t W- Il>i'l- t IWd. 
) Polyb. lit), 6. |i. OBI. 11 Eseerpt. ex Polvb. de virtutibus 
tl vltiis, p. UL>6, 
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the trust reposed in them inviolable as to that pointy 
yet he owns he durst not venture to say the same of 
all.*' Though he speaks as modestly as he can to 
avoid giving offence, yet this hint is sufficient to 
convince us, that corruption was neither new nor 
uncommon at that time amongst the Romans* But 
as I shall resume this subject in a more proper 
place, I shall only observe from Polybius's own 
detail of the history of the Carthaginians^ that unless 
when the intrigues of faction prevailed, all their 
great posts were generally filled by men of the most 
distinguished merit. 

The charge of ci*uelty is brought against them 
with a very ill grace by the Romans^ who treated 
even monarchs themselves, if they were so unhappy 
as to become their prisoners of war, with the utmost 
inhumanity, and threw them to perish in dungeonsi 
after they had exposed them in triumph to the 
insults of their own populace.* 

The story indeed of Regulus has afforded a noble 
subject for Horace, which he has embellished with 
some of the most beautiful strokes of poetry, and 
that tine ode has propagated and confirmed the 
belief of it, more perhaps than the writings of all 
their historians. But as neither Polybius nor Dio- 
dorus Siculus makes the least mention of such an 



* Perses, &c. 
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rent (thoHgh the Greeks bore an equal n. 
e Carthaginians) and as the Roman writers from 
i _,whom we received it, differ greatly in their accounts 
1 cannot help joining in opinion with many 
larned men, that it was a Roman forgery. 

Greek writers accuse them of barbarism and 
total ignorance of the MUh lecires, the study of 
'hich was the reigning taste of Greece. Rollin 
intempluously affirms, that their education in gen- 
eral amounted to no more than writing and the 
knowledge of merchants accounts ; that a Cartha- 
ginian philosopher would have been a prodigy 
amongst the learned; and then asks, " what would 
they have thought of a geometricain or astronomer 
of that nation^" Roilin seems to have put this 
too hastily, since it is unanimously con- 
[ssed ; that they were the best ship builders, the 
ilest navigators, and the most skilful mechanicks 
at that time in the world: that they raised abun- 
dance of magnificent structures, and very well 
understood the art of fortification ; all which (espe- 
cially as the use of the compass was then unknown) 
must of necesMty imply a more than common know- 
ledge of astronomy, geometry, and every other 
branch of mathematicks. Let me add too that their 
lowledge in agriculture was so eminent ;• that the 
rprka of Mago the Carthaginian upon that subject 
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were ordered to be translated by a decree of the' 
senate for the use of the Romans and their colonies. 

That the education of their youth was not confined 
to the mercantile pait only, must be evident from 

that number of great men, who make such a figure 
in their history ; particularly Hannibal, perhaps the 
greatest captain which any age has ever yet pro* 
duced, and at the same time the most consummate 
statesman, and disinterested patriot. Painting, sculp- 
ture, and poetry, they seem to have left to their 
Toore idle and more luxurious neighbours the Creeks^ 
and applied theiv wealth to the inGnitely nobler useg 
of supporting their marine, enlarging and protecting 
their commerce and colonies. What opinion even 
the wiser part of the Romans had of these specious 
arts, and how unworthy they judged thenmf the 
close attention of a brave and free people, we may 
learn from the advice which Virgil gives his coun* 
trymen by the mouth of his hero's father Anchiscs.' 
I have endeavoured here to dear the much injured 
character of this great people from the aspersions 
and gross misrepresentations of historians, by proo& 

* Eicudent alii spirsnlia molliuj xra: 
Credo equidcm, vivos ducenl de marnmre vuJtus. 
Virg. ^neid. lib. 6. 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, r 
{Hi tibi erunt artes) pacique imponere n 
Parcerc subjeciis, &c. Ibid. 
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^B'^awn from the concessions and self-coot ratUctions 
^■?.ef the historians themselves. 

^^^ The state of Carthage bears so Dear a resemblance 
to that of our own nation, both in their constitution 
(as far as we are able to judge of it) maritime power, 
commerce, party divisions, and long as well as 
bloody war which they carried on with the most 
powerful nation in the universe, that their history, 
I again repeat it, affords us, in my judgment, more 
useful rules for our present conduct than that of any 
other ancient repuhlick. As we are engaged in a 
war (which was until very lately unsuccessful) with 
an enemy, less powerful indeed, but equally rapa- 
cious as the Romans, and acting upon the same 
principles, we ought most carefully to beware of 
those false ^teps both in war and policy, which 
brought on the niin of the Carthaginians. For 
should we be so unhappy as to be compelled to 
receive law from that haughty nation, we must 
expect to be reduced to the same wretched situation 
in which the Romans left Carthage at the conclasion 
of the second Punick war. This island has been 
hitherto the inexpugnable barrier of the liberties of 
Europe, and is as much the object of the jealousy 
and hatred of the French as ever Carthage was of 
tiie Romans. As they are sensible that nothing 
It the destruction of this country can open them a 
.y to their grand project of universal monarchy, 
may be certMu that delenda eat Britannia will be 
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as much the popular maxim at Paiia, as delenda e 
Carthago was at Rome Bui I shall wave these] 

reflections at present, and point out the real causes-a 
of the total ruin of that powerful republick. 

Carthage took its rise from a handful of distressei 
Tyriana who settled in that country by permission 
of the natives, like our colonies in America, and 
actually paid a kind of rent, under the name of 
tribute, for the very ground on which their city was 
founded. As they brought with them the commei^ 
cial genius of their mother country they soon arrived 
at such a state of opulence by their frugality and 
indefatigable industry, as occasioned the envy of their 
poorer neighbours. Thus jealousy on the one handj 
and pride naturally arising from great wealth on the 
other, quickly involved them in a war. The natives 
justly feared the growing power of the Carthaginians, 
and the latter feeling their own strength, wanted to 
throw off the yoke of tribute, which they looked 
upon as dishonourable and even galling to a free 
people. The contest was by no means equal. The 
neighbouring princes were poor and divided by 
separate interests, the Carthaginians were rich and 
united in one common cause. Their commerce made 
them masters of the sea, and their wealth enabled 
them to bribe one part of their neighbours to fight 
against the other, and thus by playing one against 
the other alternately, they reduced all at last ! 
their tributaries] and extended their dominions near 
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two thousand miles upon that continent- It may be 
objected that the conduct oT the Carthaginians in this 
case was highly criminal. I grant it: but if we view 
all those master strokes of policy, and all those 
splendid conquests which shine so much in history, 
in their tme colours, they will appear to be 
nothing tnore than fraud and robbery, gilded over 
with those pompous appellations. Did not every 
nalion that makes a figure in history rise lo etnpire 
upon the ruin of their neighbours! did not France 
acquire her present foi-midable power, and is she not 
at this time endeavouring to worm us out of our 
American settlements by the very same means? but 
though the motives are not to be justified, yet the 
conduct of the Carthaginians upon these occasions, 
will afford us some very useful and iiiatnictive le5» 
sons in our present situation. 

Il is evident that the mighty power of these people 
was founded in and supported by commerce, and 
that they owed their vast acquisitions, which extended 
down both sides of the Mediterranean quile into the 
main ocean, to a right application of the pubfick 
money, and a proper exertion of Iheir naval force. 
Had ihey bounded their views to this single point, 
viz. the support of their commerce and colonies, 
they either would not have given such terrible um- 
brage to the Romans, who, as PolybiiTs observes, 
could brook no equal, or might safely have bid 
deBance to their utmost efforts. For the i-mmense 
sums which they squ:tndered away in subsidies to so 
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many foreign princes, and to support such numerouf 
LLi-mies of Toreign mercenaries, wliich tlicy con* 
stantly kept in pay, to complete the reduction of 
Spain and Sicily, would have enabled them 
their coasts with such a fleet as would have 
them from any apprehension of foreign invasions. 
Besides.... the Roman genius was so little turned for 
Riarhlme affairs, that at the time of their first breach 
with Carthage (hey were not masters of 
■hip of war, and were such absoltite strangers to the 
mechanistn of a ship, that a Caplhaginian galley 
driven by accident on their coasts pave them the 
first notion of a model. But the ambilion of Carthage 
grew as her wealth increased; and how difficult a 
task is it to set bounds to that restless passion ! thus 
by gra^iig at loo much, she lost alt. It is not pn>> 
bable therefore that the Romans would ever have 
attempted to disturb any of the Cacthaginian spttle- 
menti, when the whole coast of Italy lay open to the 
insulls and depredations of so formidable a maritims 
power. The Romans felt this so sensibly in thflj 
beginning of the first Punick war, that they 
rested until they had acquired the superiority at sei 
It is evident too, that the Romans always maintained 
that superiority: for if Hannibal could possibly have 
passed by sea into Italy, so able a general would 
never have harrassed his troops by that long 
seemingly impossible march over the Alps, whii 
cost him above half his armyi an expeditii 
has been, and ever will be, the wonder of all succect 
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ing ages. Nor could Scipio have landed without 
opposition so very near the city of Cartilage itself, if 
the marilime force of that people haii not been at the 
very lowest ebb. 



The Carthajjinians were certainly greatly weakened 
by the long continuance of their first war with the 
Homana, and that savage and destructive war with 
their own mercenaries, which followed immediately 
after. They ought therefore, in true policy, to have 
turned their whole attention, during the interval 
between the first and second Punick wars, to the re- 
establishment of their mariiie; but the conquest of 
Spain was their favourite object, and their finances 
were too much reduced to be sufficient for both. 
Thus they expended that money in carrying on a 
continental war, which would have put their marine 
on so formidable a footing, aa to have enabled them 
to regain once more the dominion of the sea ; and the 
fatal event of the second Punick war convinced 
them of the false step they had taken, when it was 
too late to retrieve it. 



I have here pointed out one capital error of the 
Carthaginians as a maritime power, I mean their 
engaging in too frequent, and too extensive wars on 
ihe continent of Europe, and their neglect of their 
marine. I shall now racnti'on another, which more 
than once brought them to the very brink of destruc- 
tion. This was.... their constantly employing such a 
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tvast number of foreign mercenary troops, and nat^| 
trusting the defence of their country, nay not eTen^J 
Carthage itself wholly, to their own native subjectS^H 
The Carthaginians were so entirely devoted t^H 
rommerrp. Ihat thev seem to have looked unoti everr ^^ 



commerce, that they seem to have looked upon evcrf ■ 
native employed in their armies as a inerober lost to 
the community; and their wealth enabled them to 
buy whatever number of soldiers they pleased from 
their neighbouring states in Greece and Africa, who 
traded (as I may term it) in war as much as the 
Swiss and Germans do now, and were equally ready 
to sell tlic blood and lives of their subjects to the best 
bidder. From hence they drew such inexhaustible 
supplies of men, both to form and recruit their 
armies, whilst their own natives were at leisure to 
follow the more lucrative occupations of navigation, 
husbandry, and mechanick trades. For the number 
of native Carthaginians, which we read of, in any of 
their armies, was so extremely small as to bear no 
proportion to that of their foreign mercenaries. 
This kind of policy, which prevails so generally in 
all mercantile states, does, I confess, at Erst sight 
appear extremely plausible. The Carthaginians, by 
this method, spared their own people, and purchased 
all their conquests by the venal blood of foreigners) 
and, in case of a defeat, they could with great easo 
and expedition recruit tfieir broken armies with any 
number of good troops, ready trained gp to their 
hands in military discipline. But alas, these advao* 
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tages were greatly over-balanced by very fata! incon- 
veniences* The foreign troops were attached to the 
Carthaginians by no tye, but that of their pay. Upon 
the least failure of (hat, or if they were not hu- 
moured in all their licentious demands, they were 
just as ready to turn their arms against the throats 
of their masters. Strangers to that heartfelt atTcc- 
tioH) that eiithusiastick love of their country which 
warms the hearts of free citizens, and fires them with 
the glorious emulation of fighting to the last drop of 
blood in defence of their common mother; these 
sordid hirelings were always ripe for mutiny and 
sedition, and ever ready to revolt and change sides 
upon the least prospect of greater advantages. 



But a short detail of the calamities, which they 
di'ew upon themselves by this mistaken policy, will 

better show the dangers which attend the admission 
of foreign mercenaries into any country, where the 
natives are unaccustomed to the use of arms. A 
practice which is too apt to prevail in commercial 



At tlie conclusion of the first Punick war the Car- 
thaginians were compelled, by their treaty with the 
Romans, to evacuate Sicily. Gesco therefore, who 
then commanded in that island, to prevent the dis- 
orders which might be committed by such a multi- 
tude of desperate fellows, composed of so many dif- 
ferent nations, and so long inured to blood and rapine. 
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sent them over gradually in smaH bodies, that bis J 
countrymeo niighl hate time to pay ofTllieirarrearsf 
and send them home to Uicir respective countries, 
fiat either the loivness of their finances, or the 
timed parsimony oriheCarthagintanh [oiaily defeated 
this (ahitary measure,' though the wisest that, 
their affairs were at that time circumstanced) could { 
possibly have been taken. I'he Cailhag'iu 
ferred their payment until the arrival of the wh^e 
body, in hopes of obtaining some abatement in their 
demands by fairly laying before them the necesiities 
of the publick. But the mercenaries were deaf to 
every representation and pi'oposal of that nature. 
They felt their own strength, and saw too plainly the 
weakness of their masters. Aa fast as one demand 
was agreed to, a more unreasonable one was started ; 
and they tbreatencrf to do themselves justice by 
military executiwi if their exorbitant demands were 
not immediately complied with. At last, when they 
werejust al the point of an accommodation with their 
masters^ by the mediation and address of Gesco, two' i 
desperate ruffians, named Spcudlus and MathBG,t 
raised such a fiame amongst this unruly muUitude 
as broke out instantly into the most bloody, and des- 
tructive war ever yet recorded in histcry. The ac- 
count we have of it from the Greek historians must I 
strike the most callous breast with horror; and' | 
though it was at last happily terminated by the cupc' 
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»cca)ductof Hamilcar Barcas, the father of the 
t Hannibal, yet it continued near fourycars, and 
leJt the lerrilories around Carthage a most shocking 
scene of blood and devastation. Such was, and ever 
will be ihe consequence, when a large body of mer- 
cenary troops is admitted into the heart of a ricli 
and fertile country, where tlie bulk of the people 
a.re denied the use of arms by the mistaken policy of 
their governors. For this was actually the case 
with the Cai'thaginians, where the total disuse of 
arms amongst the lower class of people, laid that 
o[)u!eiit country open, an easy and templing prey to 
every invader. This was another capital error, and 
consequently another cause which contributed to 
their ruin. 



How must any nation but our own, which with 
respect to the bulk of the people, lies in the same 
defenceless siluation ; how, I say, must ihey censure 
ibe mighly state of Carthage, spreading terror, and 
yiving law to the mobt distant nations by her pow- 
erful fleets, when they see her «t the same time 
trembling, and giving herself up for lost at the land- 
ing of any invader in her own territories ? 



The conduct of thnt petty prince AgAihocles, 

affords usa striking instance of ihc defenceless state 

«f the lerritorics of Clarthage. The Carthaginians 

:re at that very lime masters of all Sicily, except 

B single city of Syracuse, in which they had cooped 
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that tyrant both by land and sea. Agathocleir 
:d to the last extremity, struck perhap! 
boldest stroke ever yet met with in history," He 
was perfectly well acquainted with the weak side of 
Carthage, and knew that he could meet with little 
opposition from a people who were strangers to the 
use of arms, and enervated by a life of ease and 
plenty. On this defect of their policy he founded 
his hopes; and the event proved that he was not 
mistaken in his judgment. He embarked with onlf 
thirteen thousand men on board the few ships he 
had remaining) eluded the ■vigilance of the Cartha- 
ginian fleet by stratagem, landed safely in Africa, 
plundered and ravaged that rich country up to tbe 
very gates of Carthage, which he closely blocked up^ 
and reduced nearly to ilie situation in which he had 
left his own Syracuse. Nothing could equal the 
terror into which the city of Cai thage was thrown at 
that time, but the panicfc which, in the late rebel- 
lion, struck the much larger, and more populous 
city of London, at the approach of a poor handful of^ 
Highlanders, as much inferior even to the smaH 
army of Agathoclea in number, as they were in arms ■ 
and discipline. Thi 
compelled the Carthagini 
forces out of Sicily to I 
Carthage itself ; and this 
siege of Syracuse, and ended 
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of that able leader ; 

I recall part of their 1 

imediate defence of 1 

:d the raising thft^ 

,e total defeat of-J 
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their army, and death of their general in that coun- 
try. Thus Agathocles, by this daring measure, 
saved his own petty state, and, after a variety of 
good and ill fortune, concluded a treaty with the 
Carthaginians, and died at Syracuse at a time when, 
from a. thorough experience of their defenceless 
state at home, he was preparing for a fresh invasion. 

Livy informs us, that this very measure of Aga- 
thocles set the precedent which Scipio followed with 
so much success in the second Punick war, when 
that able general, by a similar descent in Africa, 
compelled the Carthaginians to recall Hannibal out 
of Italy to their immediate assistance, and reduced 
them to that impotent state, from which they never 
afterwards were able to recover.* How successfully 
the French played the same game upon us, when 
they obliged us to recall our forces out of Flanders 
to crush the rebellion, which they had spirited up 
with that very view, is a fact too recent to need any 
mention of particulars. How lately did they drive 
us to the expense, and I may say tlie ignominy, of 
fetching over a large body of foreign mercenaries 
for the immediate defettse of this nation, which 
plumes herself so much upon her power and bra- 
very ? How greatly did they cramp all our mea- 
sures, how much did they confine all our military 
operations to our own immediate self-defence, and 



♦ Livy. lib. 28. p. 58.... 9. 
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prevent us from sending bufficient succours t' 
colonies by the perpetual alarm of an it 



Though we may in part truly ascribe the ruin 
Carthage to the two above-mentioned enors in theizi 
policy, yet the cause which was productive of The' 
greatest evils, and consequently the more iinn< 
diate object of our attention at this dangerous junc^i 
ture, was party disunion ; that bane of CTcry free 
state, from which our own country has equal reason 
to apprehend the same direful effectSj as the repub- 
licks of Gicece, Rome, end Carthage experienced, 
formerly. 

By all the lights, which we receive from history,- 
the state of Carthage was divided into two opposite 
factions ; the Hmnonian and the Barcan, so denom- 
inated from the respective leaders, who were heads 
of the two most powerful families in Carthage. The 
llannonian family seems to have made tht greatest 
BgutB in the senate ; the Barcan in the field. Both 
were strongly actuated by ambition, but ambition of 
a different kind. The Barcan family seems to have 
had no other object in vi«W but the glory of their 
country, and were always ready to give up their 
private animosities, and even their passion for mili- 
tary glory to the publick good. The Hannonian. 
fiimily acted from quite opposite principles, con- 
stantly aiming at one point ; the supporting them* 
selves tr power, and that only. Ever jealo 
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glory acquired by the Barcan family, they perpet- 
ually thwarted every measure proposed from that 
quarter, and were equally ready to sacrifice the 
honour and real interest of their country to that 
selfish view. In short, the one family seems to 
have produced a race of heroes, the other of ambi- 
tious statesmen. 



The chiefs of these two jarring families, best 
known to us in history, were Hanno and Hamilcar 
Boreas, who was succeeded by his son Hannibal, that 
terror of the Romans. The opposition between these 
two parties was so flagrant, that Appian does not 
scruple to call the party of Hanno, the Roman 
faction ;• and that of Barcas, the popular, or the Car- 
thaginian, from the different interests which each 
party espoused. 



The first instance, which we meet with in history, 
of the enmity subsisting between the heads of these 
factions, was in that destructive war with the Mer- 
cenaries, from which I have made this explanatory 

Hanno was first sent with & powerful, and well 
lirovided anny against these mutinous desperadoes ; 
hut he knew little of his trade, and made perpetual 
blundeis. Potybius,t who treats his character, as a 



i Appian, de Bell- Puiiick. p. 30. + Polyb. iih. ]. p. 104..,J. 
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soldier, with the utmost contempt, informs us, that 
he suffered himself to be surprised, a great part of 
his fine army to be cut to pieces, and his camp taken, 
with all the military stores, engines, and all the 
other apparatus of war* 

The Carthaginians, terrified and distressed by the 
bad conduct of their general, were now compelled^ 
by the necessity of their affairs, to restore Hamilcar 
to the chief command of their forces, from which 
he must have been excluded before by the influence 
of the Hannonian faction* That able commander 
with his small army (for his whole force amounted 
to no more than ten thousand men) quickly changed 
the face of the war, defeated Spendiu^ in two pitched 
battles, and pushed every advantage to the utmost, 
which the incapacity of the rebel-generals threw in 
his way# Sensible that he was too weak alone to 
cope with the united forces of the rebels (which 
amounted to seventy thousand men) he ordered 
Hanno (who had still influence enough to procure 
himsQlf to be continued in the command of a sepa- 
rate body) to join him, that they might finish this 
execrable war by one decisive action.* After they 
were joined, the Carthaginians soon felt the fatal 
effects of disunion between their generals. . No plan 
could now be followed, no measure could be agreed 
on ;t and the disagreement between these two lead^ 

* Polyb. lib. 1. p. 115. t Ibid. lib. 1. p. IIS. 



ing men arose to such a height at last, that 
ncpt only let slip every opportuniiy of annoying 
enemy, but gave Ihem many ailvantages against 
themselves, which they could not othcrwi 
hoped for> The Carthaginians,* sensible of their 
error, and kootving the very different abilities of the 
two generals, yet willing to avoid the imputation of 
partiality, empowered the army to decide which of 
the two they judged most proper for their general, 
as they were determined to continue only one of 
them ill the command. The decision of the army 
was,t that Hamilcar should take the supreme com- 
mand, and that Hanno should depart the camp. A 
convincing proof that they threw the whole blame 
of that disunion, and the ill-success , which was the 
consequence of iti entirely upon the envy and jea- 
lousy of Hanno. One Hannibal, a man more trac- 
table, and more agreeable to Hara.ilcar, was sent in 
his room. Union was restored, and the happy effecla 
which attended it were quickly visible, Hamilcar 
now pushed on the war with his usual vigilance and 
activity, and soon convinced the generals of the 
rebels how greatly he was their master in the art of 
war. He harrasaed them perpetually, and, like a 
skilful gamcsler,! (as Polybius terms him) drew 
them artfully every day into hia snares, and obliged 
them to raise the siege of Carthage. At last he 
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cooped up Spendius with his army in so disadvaii' 
tageoua a. place, that he reduced them to such sat 
extremity of fRtniDe as to devour one another, and 
compelled them to surrender at discretion, though 
they were upwards of forty thousand eiTective men—Ji' 
The army of Hamilcar, which was much inferior 
that of Spendius in number, was composed partly 
mercenaries and deserters, partly of the city militia^ 
ftoth horse and foot (troops which the enemie* te 
the militia-bill would have called raw and undis. 
ciplined, and treated as useless) of which the majot 
part of his army consialed,' The rebel a 
con^poseil chiefly of brave and experienced velerani|, 
trained up by Hamilcar himself In Sicily during tlM 
late war with the Bomans, whose courage was hcigb- 
tened by dcnair. It is worthy our obserralion there- 
fore, that these very men who, under the conduct of 
Hamilcar, had been a terror to the Bomans, and 
given them so many blows in Sicily towards the 
latter end of the first Punick war, should yet be so 
tittle able to cope with an army 50 much inferior in 
number, and composed in a great measnre of city 
militia only, when commanded by the same general. 
Polybius,f who esteems Hamilcar by far the greatest 
captain of that age, observes, that though the rebels 
were by no means inferior to the Carthaginian troops 
in resolution and bravely, yet they were frequenttj" 
beaten by Hamilcar by mere dint of generahhip. 
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Upon tbis occ»eioD he cannot help remarking the 
vast euperiorily which judiciotis skill and ability of 
generalship has over long railitaiy praclicci" where 
this so essentially necessary skill and judgment is 
wanting. It might have been thought unpardonable 
in me, if I had omitted this just remark of Polybiui, 
since it has been so lately vei-ifietl by hit Prussian 
majesty in those masterly strokes of generalsbipi 
which are the present admiration of Europe- Ila- 
milcar, after the destruction of SpendiuE and hi^ 
arm,. , immediately blocked up MatJios, with the 
remaining corps of the rebelsj in the city of Tunes. 
Hannibal, with the forces under his command, took 
po»t on that side of the city wliich looked towards 
Carthage. Hamilcar prepai-ed to make his attack 
on the side which was tlirectly opposite ; but the 
conductor Hannibal, when left to himself, was the 
direct contrast to that of Hamilcar, and proves unde- 
niably, that the whole merit of their former Micceas 
was entirely owing to that abler gtneral, Hannibal, 
who seems to have been liiile acquainted ivith the- 
true genius of those daring veterans, lay secure, and 
careless in his camp, neglected his out- guards, and 
treated the enemy with contempi, as a people al- 
ready conquered. But Mathos observing the neg- 
ligence and security of Hannibal,! and well knowing 
that he had not Hamilcar to deal with, made a sud- 
den and resolute sally, forced Hannibal's inCreneh- 
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mentS) put great numbers of his men to the swoi 
took Hannibal himself, with several other pi 
of distinction prisoners, and pillaged his cam] 
This daring measure was so well concerted, 
executed with so much rapidity, that Mathos, whi 
made good use of his time, had done his busini 
before Hamilcar, who lay encamped at some distanci 
was in the least apprized of his colleague's mis^ 
fortune. Mathos fastened Hannibal, whilst alive, on 
the same gibbet to which Hamilcar had lately nailed 
the body of Spendius : A terrible, but just reward 
for the shameful carelesness in a commanding offi- 
cer, who had sacrificed the lives of such a number 
of his fellow citizens by his own indolence and pre- 
sumptuous folty. For Mathos crucified thirty of the 
first nobility of Carthage, who attended Hannibal in 
this expedition. A commander who is surprised 
in the night-time, though guilty of an egregious 
fault, may yet plead something in e 
point of discipline, for a general to be surpiised by 
an enemy just under liis nose in open daylight, and'i 
caught in a state of wanton security, from an 
weening presumption on his own strength, 
crime of so capital a nature as to admit neither of 
alleviation nor pardon. This dreadful and unex- 
pected blow threw Carthage into the utmost conster- 
nation, and obliged Hamilcar to draw off his part of 
the army to a considerable distance from Tunes. 
Hanno had again influence enough to procure " 
command, which he was compelled before by the- 
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■i<army to giv4 up to Hatnilcar. But the Carthagi- 
nians, sensible of the fatal conaetiuences of clisuTiion 
between the two generals, especiallj' nt such a des- 
perate crisiS) sent thirty of the most respcctuhie 
amongst the senators to procure a thorougli recon- 
ciliation between Hamilcar and Hanno before tliey 
proceeded upon any operation ;• which they efFccled 
at last, though not without difficulty. Pleased with 
tliia happy event, the Carthaginians (as their las(, 
and utmost effort) sent every man in Carthage,t 
who was able to bear arms, to re-enforce Hamilcar, 
on whose supei-ior abilities they placed their whole 
dependance. Hamilcar now resunied his operations, 
and) as he was no longer thwarted by Hanno, soon 
reduced Mathos lo the necessity of putting the 
■whole issue of the war upon one decisive action, 
^ -.ia which the Carthaginians were most completely 

E:tor9 by the exquisite disposition and conduct of 
unilcar. 



I hope the 



i militia will at least allow 
, who composed by far the greatest 
r's army upon this occasion, to bo 
raw, undisciplined, and ignorant of the use of amis ; 
epithets which they bestow so plentifully upon a 
Yet that able commander, with an army 
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consisting chieBy of this kind oT menj totalljr de> 
•Btroyed an army of desperate veterans, look their 
general, and all who escaped the slaughter priaonersi 
and put an end to the moat ruinous, and most inhu- 
man war ever yet mentioned in history. These' 
new levies had courage (a quality never yet, I believe, 
disputed to the British commonality) and were to 
fight firo oris el focU, for whateycr was dear an^ 
valuable to a people ; and Hamilcar, who well knew* 
liow to make the proper use of these dispositions of* 
his countrymen, was master of those abilities which ' 
Maihos wanted. Of such infinite advantage is it to 
an army to have a commander superior to the en- 
emy in the art of generalship ; an advantage which 
frequently supplies a deficiency even in the goodness 
of troops, as well as in numbers. 

The enmity of Hanno did not espire with Hamil- 
car, who fell gloriously in the service of his country, 
in Spain some years after. Hannibal the eldest son* 
and a son worthy of so heroick a father, immediately 
became the object of his jealousy and hatred. For. J 
when Asdnibal (son-in-law to Hanulcar) had been 
appointed to the command of the army in Spain, after 
the death of that general, he desired that Hannibal, 
at that time but twenty-two years of age, might be 
sent to Spain to be trained up under him in the strii 
of war. Hanno opposed this with tlie utmost »iru- 
lence in a rancorous speech (made for him by Livy) 
fraught with the most infamous insinuations agaiust 
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Asdmbal, and a strong charge of ambition against 
: Barcan family. But his malice, and the true 
reason of his opposition, varnished over with a spe- 
Uaas concern for the publick welfare, were so easilT' 
n through, that he was not able to carry a point 
fhich he 90 much wished for. 

Asdrubal not long after being asBai;sinaled by a 
Caul," in revenge for some injury he had received, 
the ai-my immediately appointed Hannibal to the 
command; and sending advice to Carthage of what 
they had done, the senate was asBcmbled, who unan- 
imously confirmed the election then made by the 
loldiers.f Hannibal in a short time reduced all that 
fart of Spain which lay between New Carthage and 
river Iberus, except the city of Sagunnim, which 
in alliance with the Romans. Bui as he inherited 
father's hatred to the Romans, for their infamous 
avlour to his country at the conclusion of the 
■ with the mercenaries,^ he made great prepara- 
tions for the siege of Saguntum. The Romans 
(according to Polybius) receiving intelligence of his 
design, fl sent ambassadors to him at New Carthage, 
who warned him of the consequences of either 
attacking the Snguntines, or crossing the Iberus, 
:h, by the treaty with Asdrubal, had been made 
le boundary of the Carthaginian and Roman domi- 

• Polyb. lib, 2, p. m. t M'f" y^fl- Polyl>- ^^- 3- P- 234. 
t Thi« iri}l be explained In another place. |{ Lib. 3. p. 336. 
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nions in that country* Hannibal acknowledged his 
resolution to proceed against Saguntum^ but the rea- 
sons he assigned for his conduct were so unsatisfac- 
tory to the ambassadors, that they crossed over to 
Carthage to know the resolution of their senate upon 
that subject. Hannibal in the mean time, according 
to the same author,* sent advice to Carthage, of this 
embassy, and desired instructions how to act, com- 
plaining heavily that the Saguntines depending upon 
their alliance with the Romans, committed frequent 
depredations upon the Carthaginian subjects. 

We may conclude that the ambassadors met with 
as disagreeable a reception from the Carthaginian 
senate as they had done from Hannibal, and that he 
received orders fro^ Carthage to proceed in his 
intended expedition. For Polybius,t reflecting upon 
some writers, who pretended to relate what passed 
in the Roman senate when the news arrived of the 
capture of Saguntum, aiid even inserted the debates 
which arose when the question was put, whether, or 
no, war should be declared against Carthage, treats 
their whole accounts as absurd and fictitious. ** For 
how, says he, with indignation, could it possibly be, 
that the Rom»is, who had denounced war the year 
before at Carthagey if Hannibal should invade the 
Saguntine territories, should now after that city was 

taken by storm assemble to deliberate, whether war 

——— 

♦ Id. ibid, p, 237. t Polyb. lib. 3. 243....44. 
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should be commenced against the Carthaginians or 

not." Now as this declaration of war was conditional, 

and not to take place unless Hannibal should attack 

,the Sagiintines, it must have been made before that 

it happened, and consequently must be referred 

pto the embassy above-mentioned. And as Hannibal 

^undertook the siege of Saguntum notwithstanding 

t the Roman menaces, he undoubtedly acted by orders 

from the Curtliaginian senate* 

When the Romans received the news of liie des- 
truction of Soguntumi they dispatched another em- 
bassy to Carthage (as Polyblus relates) with the 
utmost expedition;* their orders were to insist that 
-Hannibal and all who advised him to commit hostil- 
ities against the Sagnntines should be delivered ap 
-to the Romans, and in case of a refusal, to declare 
immediate war. Their demand was received by the 
Cni'thnginian senate with the utmost inclignniion, 
and one of the senatorE, who was appointed to speak 
in the name of the rest, begun in an artful speech to 
recriminate upon the Romans, and offered to prove, 
(hat the Saguniines were not allied to the Romans 
when the peace was made between the two nalions, 
and consequently could not be included in the treatj-. 
■But the Remans cut the affair short, and told them 
they did not come there to dispute, but only lo 
t upon a categorical answer to this plain ques- 
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lion: whether ihey wniild give up the authors 
hoalilities, which would convince the world that thejr 
had no share in the destruction of Saguntuni, but 
that Hannibal had done it without their authority; or, 
whether by protecting them, they chose to confirm 
the Romans in the belief, that Hannibal had acted 
with their approbation? As their demand of Hannibal 
was refused, war was declared by the Romans,* and 
acccptsci with equal alacrity and fierceness by the 
majority of the Carthaginian senate. 

Livy affirms that the first embassy was decreed 
by the Roman senate,! I^ut not sent until Hannibal 
had actually invested Saguntum, and varies from 
Polybius in his relation of the particulars. For ac- 
cording to Livy,:^ Hannibal received intelligence of 
the Roman embassy, but he sent them word, that he 
had other business upon his hands at that time than 
to give audience to ambassadors, and that he wrote 
at the same lime to his friends of the Barcan faction 
to exert themselves, and prevent the other party 
from carrying any point in favour of the Romans* 

The ambassadors, thu3 denied admittance by Han- 
nibal, repaired to Carthage and laid their demands 
before the senate. Upon this occasion Livy intro- 
duces Hanno inveighing bitterly in a formal harangue i 
against the sending Hannibal into Spain, a measure . 
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which he foretels, must terminate in the utter des- 
truction of Carthage." And after testifying his joy 
for the death of his father Mamilcar, whom he ac- 
knowledges he most cordially hated, as he did 
the whole Barcan family, whom he terms the fire- 
brands of the state, he advises them to give up 
Hannibal, and make full satisfaction for the injury 
then done to the Saguntines, When Hanno had 
done speaking, there was no occasion, as Livy 
observes, for a reply-t For almost all the senate 
were so entirely in the interest of Hannibal, that 
they accused Hanno of declaiming against him, 
with more bitterness and rancour than even the 
Roman ambassadors, who were dismissed with this 
short answer, " that not Hannibal, but the Sagun- 
tines, were the authors of the war, and that the 
Romans treated them with great injustice, if they 
preferred the friendship of the Saguntines before that 
of their most ancient allies the Carthaginians." 
Livy's account of the second embassy, which fol- 
lowed the destruction of Saguntum, differs so very 
little from that of Polybiiis, both as to the question 
put by the Romans, the answer given hy the Car- 
thaginian senate, and the declaration of war which 
was the consequence, that it is needless to repeat it.} 

If what Hanno said in the speech above-mentioned, 

had been hjs real sentiments from any consciousness 

the superior power of the Romans, and the im- 
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prudence of engaRing in a war of that coDsequenoy 
before hia country had recovered her former etrengd^' 
he would have acted upon principles worthy of 
honest and prudent patriot. For Polybius,* after 
enumerating the superior excellencies of Hannibal 
aa a general, is strongly of opinion, that if he had 
begun with other nations, and left the Romans for 
his last enterprise, he would certainly have suc- 
ceeded in whatever he had attempted against them, 
but be miscarried by attacking those first, whom he 
ought to have reserved for his last enterprise. The 
subsequent behaviour of Hanno, during the whole 
time that Italy was the seat of war, evidently proves, 
that his opposition to this war proceeded entirely 
from party motives, and his personal hatred to the 
Barcan family, consequently is liy no means to be 
ascribed to any regard for the U-ue interest of bis 
country. Appian informs us,t that when Fabius hsd 
greatly streightened Hannibal by his cautious con^ 
duct) the Carthaginian general sent a pressing mes* 
sage to Caithage for a supply both of 
money. But according to that auihor, he was flatly 
refused, and could obtain neither, by the influence of 
hia enemies, who were averse to that war. and 
cavilled perpetually at every enterprise which Han- 
nibal undertook. Livy,t in hia relation of the account. 



• Pol^b. lib. 11. p, 888..., 89. 
■f Appian. de Bcil. Annib, 353. Edit. Hetl. 
t Lib. 23 p. 265,... 66. 
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which Hannibal sent to the Carthaginian senate of 
lorious victory at Cannae by his brother MagO} 
'ilh the demand for a large re-enforcement of men 
well as money, introduces Hanno (in a speech of 
which he gives us on that occasion) strongly 
opposing that motion, and persisting still in his 
former sentiments in respect both to the war and to 
.Hannibal. But Ihc Carthaginians, elate with that 
wrictoryi which was the greatest blow the Romans 
sever received in the iield since the foundation of 
their republick, and thoroughly sensible (as Livy 
informs us) of the enmity which Hanno ami his fac- 
tion bore to the Barcan family, immediately decreed 
i supply of forty thousand Numidians, and twenty- 
thousand foot and horse to be immediately 
led in Spain, besides elephants, and a yery large 
sum of money. Thotigh Hanno at that time had not 
weight enough in the senate to prevent that decree, 
yet he had infiuence enough by his intrigues to 
retard the supply then voted, and not only to get it 
reduced to twelve thousand foot and twenty-five 
hundred horse, but even to procure that small num- 
ber to be sent to Spain upon a different service. 
That Hanno was the true cause of this cruel disap- 
pointment, and the fatal consequences which at- 
tended it, is equally evident from the same historian. 
Livy tells us," " that when orders were sent to 
by the Carthaginian senate to quit Italy, and has- 

• Liv. lib. 30. p. 135. 
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ten lo the immediate defence of his own country, 
Hannibal inveighed bitterly against the malice of his' 
enemies, who now openly and avowedly recalled him 
from Fialy, out of which Ihey had long before endea- 
voured to drag him, when they tied up his hands 
by constantly refusing him any supply either of tnen 
or money. That Mannibal affirmed he was not con- 
quered by the Romans, whom he had so often 
defeated, but by the calumny and envy of the op- 
posite faction in the senate. That Scipio would not 
have so much reason to plume himself upon the 
ignominy of his return, as his enemy Hanno, who 
was so implacably bent upon the destruction of the 
Barcan £unily, that since he was not able to crush it 
by any other mcRns, he had at last accomplished i^ J 
tiiough by the ruin of Carthage itself." 1 

Had that lai^e supply been sent to Hannibal with 
the same unanimity and despatch with which it was 
Totcd, it is more than probable, that so consummate 
a general would have soon been master of Rome, 
and transferred the empire of the world to Ca rthage* 
For the Romans were so exhausted after the terrible 
defeat at Cannae, that Livy is of opinion, that Hannibal 
_ would have given the finishing blow to that repub- 
Hck, if he had marched directly to Rom e from the 
field of battle, as he was advised to do by his generd , 
of horse Maherbal.' That many of the nobiliiyupoa ] 
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the Unt news of this fatal event, were in actual 
consultation about the means of quitting Italy, and 
lookJDg out for a settlement in some other part of the 
world, and he adirms, that the safety both of the city 
and empire of Romemust be attributed (as it was then 
firmly believed at Rome) to the delay of that single 
day only, on which Maherbal gave that advice to 
Hannibal. Appian conQrms the distressful situation 
of the Roman affairs at that juncture, and informs 
us, that including the slaughter at Cannx, in which 
the Romans had lost most of their ablest officers, 
Hannibal had put to the sword two hundred and fifty 
thousand of thtir best troops in the space of two 
years only, from the beginning of the second Piinick 
war inclusive.' It is easy, therefore, to imagine how 
little able the Roman armies, consisting chiefly of 
new levies, would have been to face such a com- 
mander as Hannibal, when supported by the pro> 
raised re-enforcement of sixty>four thousand fresh 
men, besides money and elephants In proporlton* 
For Hannibal, though deprived of all supplies from 
Carthage by the malice of the Hannonian faction, 
maintained his ground above fourteen years more 
after his victory at Cannsc, in apite of the utmost 
effoits of the Romans. A truth which Livy himself 
acknowledges with admiration and astonishment at 
his superior mihtary capacity. From that peiiod 
therefore, after the battle of Cannic, when Hannibal 
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was first disappointed or the promised supplies fram.J 
Carthage, we ought properly to date the fall of that! 
repubhck, which must be whollj" imputed to the I 
inveterate malice of the profligate Hanno and his im- 
pious factioU) who were determined, as HannibaEfl 
observed before, to ruin the contrary party, thougfc 
by means which must be inevitably attended witl 
the destruction of their country. Appian insinuates,fj 
that Hannibal first engaged in this war more froiBjl 
the importunity of his friends, than even his owirj 
passion for inilitary glory and hereditary hatred toj 
the Romans. For Hanno and his faction (as Appiatt J 
tells us) no longer dreading the power of Hamilcar I 
and Asdfubal his 3on-sn-law,t and holding Hannibal | 
extremely cheap upon account of liis youth, began 
to persecute and oppi>ess the liarcan party with so 
much rage and hatred, that the latter were obliged 
by letter to implore assistance from Hannibal, andj 
to assure him that his own interest and safetM 
'was inseparable from theirs. Hannibal (as Appian^ 
odds) was conscious of the truth of this remark) 
and well knew that the blows, which seemed 
directed at his friends, were levelled in reality at 
his own head, and judged that a war with theJ 
Romans, which would be highly agreeable to thcfl 
generality of his countrymen, might prove the! 
surest means of counter- working his enemies, andV 
preserving himself and his friends from the furfl 
of a pliant and fickle populace, already inflamed^ 



[ sfjWDst his party by the intrigiies of Hani 
concluded therefore, according to Appian, that a war 
with so formidable and dangerous a power, would 
divert the Carthaginians from all inquires relative to 
his friends, and obligt theni to attend wholly to an 
affair, which was of the last importance to their 
country. Should Appian's account of the cause of 
this war be admitted as true, it would be a yet 

[. itronger proof of the calamitous effects of party 
disunion; though it would by no means excuse 
Hannibal. For Hanno and his party would be equally 
culpable for driving a man of Hannibal's abilities to 
such a desperate measure) purely to screen himself 
and his party from their malice and power. But the 
e for not supporting Hannibal after the battle of 
lie, when such support would have enabled him. 
crush that power, which by theirmeauB recovered 
^ Btrength aufficientto subvert their oivn country, must 
' be thrown entirely upon Hanno and his party. It 
[was a crime of the blackest dye, and an act of the 
highest treason against their country, and another 
I terrible proof of the fatal effects of party disunion. 
Nor was this evil peculiar to Carthage only, hut was 
equally common in the Roman and Grecian repub- 
licks. Nay, could we trace all our publick measures 
5 their first secret springs of action, I do not 
Hibt (notwithstanding the plausible reasons which 
ighl have been given to the publick to palliate 
h Bieasures) but we should find our own country 
hjy engaged in wars detrimental to her true 
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interests, or obliged to submit to a disadvantageous 
peace, just as either was conducive to the private 
interest of the prevailing party. Will not our oven 
annals furnish us with some memorable instances 
of the truth of this assertion too recent to be denied ? 
was not the treatment which the great duke of 
Marlborough received from Bolingbroke, the Eng- 
lish Hanno, parallel to that which the victorious: 
Hannibal met with from the Carthaginian, after the 
battle of Cannae? did not Bolingbroke, from the 
worst of party motives, displace that ever victorious 
general, desert our allies, and sacrifice the brave 
and faithful Catalans, and the city of Barcelona, in 
at least as shameful a manner as the Romans did 
their unhappy friends at Saguntum? did not the 
same minister by the fatal treaty of Utrecht, rob the 
nation of all those advantages, which she had reason 
to hope for from a long and successful war? did he 
not by the same treaty, give our mortal enemy 
France time to retrieve her affairs, and recover from 
that low state to which the duke of Marlborough 
had reduced her, andeven to arrive at that power, at 
present so terrible to us and to all Europe ? 

To what can we attribute the late ill conducted 
war with Spain, but to the ambition of party. How 
was the nation stunned with the noise of Spanish 
depredations from the press! how loudly did the 
same outcry resound in parliament! yet when the 
leaders of that pQwerful opposition had carried their 
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point by their popular clamours; when they had 
pushed the nation into that war; when they had 
drove an overgrown minisfer from the helm, and 
nestled themselves in power, how quickly did they 
turn their backs upon the honest men of their party, 
who refused to concur in their measures ! how soon 
did they convince the nation, by screening that very 
minister who had been so many years the object ot 
their resentment, and by carrying on their own wai 
(as I may term it) with the same or greater luke-^ 
warmness than what they had so lately exclaimed 
against in the same minister. They convinced, 1 
say, the whole nation, that the welfare of the pub- 
lick, and the pu'otection of our trade, had not the least 
share in the real motives of their conduct. 

But as the Carthaginian history, during this period, 
is intimately blended with the Roman, to avoid 
repetition, 1 am obliged to defer ray farther remarks 
upon the conduct of this people, until I speak of the 
difference between the civil and military polity, and 
manners of both those nations. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF ROME. 



Though there is a concurrence of several causes 
which bring on the ruin of a state, yet where luxury 
prevails, that parent of all our fantastick imaginary 
wants, ever craving and ever unsatisfied, we may 
justly assign it as the leading cause: since it ever 
was and ever will be the most baneful to public k 
virtue. For as luxury is contagious from its very 
nature, it will gradually descend fromthe highest to 
the lowest ranks, until it has ultimately infected a 
whole people* The evils arising from luxury have 
not been peculiar to this or that nation, but equally 
fatal to all wherever it was admitted. Political phi- 
losophy lays this down as a fundamental and incon- 
testable maxim,* that all the most flourishing states 
owed their ruin, sooner or later, jto the effects of 
luxury; and all history, from the origin of mankind, 
confirms this truth by the evidence of facts to the 
highest degree of demonstration. In the great despo* 
tick monarchies it produced avarice, dissipation, rapa- 
ciousness, oppression, perpetual factions amongst 
the great, whilst each endeavoured to engross the 
favour of the prince wholly to himself; venality, and 
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a contempt or all law and discipline both in the 
military and civil depBrtments, Whilst the people, 
following the peniicious example of their superiors, 
contracted such a dastardly effeminacy, joined to an 
utter inabiHty to support the fatigues of war, as 
quickly threw them into the hands of the first reso- 
lute invader. Thiia the Aasyri^ni empire sunk under 
the arms of Cyrus with his poor but hardy Persians. 
The extensive and opulent empire of Persia fell an 
easy conquest to Alexander and a handful of Mace- 
donians; and the Macedonian empire, when enervated 
by the luxury of Asia, was compelled to receive the 
yoke of the victorious Romans. 

Luxury, when introduced into free states, and 
I Buffered to be diffused without controul through the 
body of the people, was ever productive of that 
) degeneracy of manners, which extinguished publick 
irtue, and put a final period to liberty. For as the 
icessant demands of luxury quickly induced neces- 
sity, that necessity kept human invention perpetually 
on the rack to find out ways and means to supply 
the demands of luxury. Hence the lower classes at 
first sold their suffrages in privacy and with caution; 
i luxury increased, and the manners of the 
people grew daily more corrupt, they openly set 
them up to sale to the best bidder. Hence too the 
ambitious amongst the higher classes, whose supe- 
f -«or wealth was frequently their only qualification, 
[•first purchased the most lucrative posts in the state 
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by this infamous kind of traffick, and then main* 
tained themselves in pow^r by that additional fiind 
for corniptiony which their employments supplied^ 
until they had undone those they had first corrupted* 

But of all the ancient republicksy Rome in the last 
period of her freedom was the scene where all the 
inordinate passions of mankind operated most pow« 
erfully and with the greatest latitude. There we 
see luxury, ambition, faction, pride, revenge, selfish* 
ness, a total disregard to the publick good, and an 
universal dissoluteness of maimers, first make them 
ripe for, and then complete their destruction* Con- 
sequently that period, by showing us more striking 
examples, will afford us more useful lessons than any 
other part of their history. 

Home, once the mighty mistress of the universe, 
owed her rise, according to Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, the most curious and most exact inqmrer 
into the Roman antiquities, to a small colony of the 
Albans under the conduct of Romulus, the supposed 
grandson of Numitor king of Alba. That the Albans 
derived their origin from the Greeks seems highly 
probable from the nature of the Alban and Roman 
monarchical government, which appears to be plainly 
copied from Lycurgus. 

The government first instituted by Romulus, the 
founder of this extraordinary empire, was that per- 
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feet sortt as it is termed by Dtonysius and PolyUus, 
which consisted of a due .admixture of the regid, 
aristocratick, and deraocratick powers. As this 
great man received the crown as a reward for his 
superior merit) and held it by the best of all titles* 
the willing and unanimous choice of a free people ; 
and as he is universally allowed to be the sole insti* 
tutor of their first form of government, 1 cannot help 
ranking him amongst the most celebrated law-givers 
and heroes of antiquity. Uomulua'a plan of govern- 
ment, though formed upon the model of Lycurgus, 
was evidently, in some respects, superior to the 
Spartan. For (he executive power in the Roman 
government was lodged in one man only ; the num- 
ber of the senators was much greater, and though 
the whole body of the Romans was formed into one 
regular militia, yet the lowest class of the people 
were directed to apply themselves to agriculture, 
grazing, and other lucrative employments; a practice 
wholly prohibited to the free Spartans. The great 
employments of the state were solely confined to 
the Patricians, or aristocratick part; but the Ple- 
beians, or commonalty, had in return the power 
of choosing magistrates, enacting laws, and deter- 
mining about all wars when proposed by the king, 
ill their decrees were not final, for the concui^ 
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rence of the senate was absolutely necessary to ^TC ^^ 

ft sanction to whatever the people had determined. ^M 

t Whether tlie Romans would have continued the ^M 

regal power in their founder's family by hereditary ^H 
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succession, cannot possibly be determined, because^ 
when Romulus was put to death by the Patriciani 
for aiming ai more power than was consistent 
their limited monarchy, he left no children. Thii 
however is certain, that their monarchy continued 
to be electivcj and was attended with those disorders 
which are the usual effects of that capital error in 
politicks, until the usurpation of Tarquinius Su- 
perbus. 

After the death of Romulus, Numa, a man of a 
Tery different genius, was invited to the throne by 
the imanimous consent of the whole body of the 
Romans. This worthy prince reclaimed his sub- 
jects from their savage fondness for war and plunder, 
and taught them the arts of peace, and the hap« 
piness of civil and social life, by instructing them 
in the great duties of religion, or piety towards 
their gods, and the laws of justice and humanity, 
which contained their duty towards their fellow crea- 
tures. The long reign of this wise and good prince 
was the most remarkable, and the most happy pe- 
riod of time Rome ever knew from her foundation 
to her dissolution. For during the whole term of 
forty -three years, which was the extent of his reign, 
the harmony of the Roman state was neither inter- 
rupted by any civil dissension at home, nor the hap- 
piness of the people disturbed by any foreign war 
or invasion. After the death of Numa, who died 
universally lamented as the father of the people. 
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Tullus Hostillus, a man of real merit, was legally 
elected king, but, after a victorious reign of thirty- 
two years, was destroyed with his whole family by 
lightning, according to some authors, but, according 
toothers, was murdered by Ancus Marcius, grandson 
to Numa by his only daughter, who looked upon 
his own right to the crown as prior to Tullus, or 
hia family. Ancus Marcius however received the 
crown by a free election of the i>eople, and died a 
natural death after a reign of twenty-fow years, in 
which he restored such of the religious institutions 
of his grandfather Numa aa had been neglected 
during the reign of hia predecessor. He greatly 
enlarged the city of Rome itself, and made it a sea- 
port by fortifying the haven at the mouth of the 
rirer Tiber. 

Lucius Tarquinius, a man of Creek extraction by 
hiii father's side, and admitted to the privilege of 
a Roman citiien under the reign of Ancus Marcius, 
was raised to the throne for his uncommon merit, 
and showedhimself worthy of that high trust, which 
v/as reposed in him by the Romans. He increased 
the number of the senators to thi-ee hundred, greatly 
enlarged their territoriea, and beautified the city ; 
and) afler an illustrious reign of thirty-eight yean, 
Vaa a&sassinated in his palace by the contrivance of 
Ae two sons of Ancus Marcius, who hoped after 
his death to recover the kingdom, which their father 
had been possessed of. But their scheme was far 
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from succeeding, for Tarquinius waa so well beloved 
by his people, that the persona who commUted the- 
miirder, were executed, and the sons of Ancus ban- 
ished, and theirestates confiscated. Tuilius Servius, 
who had married the daug;hter of Tarquinius, suc- 
ceeded to the crown by the artful management of 
his mother-in-law, and by the favour of the people, 
though without the concurrence either of the senate 
or Patricians. TuUius was certainly a man of real 
meiitj and, as I think, superior in point of abilitiea 
to all the Roman kings, Koraulus alone excepted. 
But a^ he seemed to affect a democracy, and was 
chiefly supported by the people, he was always disa- 
greeable to the Patricians, who looked upon his 
advancement to the crown as an illegal intrusion. 
But as he did most signal services to his country, 
during a glorious reign of four and forty years, I 
cannot help taking notice of some of his institutions, 
without the knowledge of which it is hardly possible 
to form a perfect idea of the Roman constitution. 

Tullius ordered all the Romans to register theiF 
names and ages, with those of their parents, wives 
and children, and the place of their abode, either in 
the city or the country. At the same lime he en- 
joined them to give in upon oiitb a just valu- 
ation of their efiects, on pain of being whipped and 
sold for slaves if they failed in registering all these 
particulars. From this register he formed his plan 
for a regular and general militia, which was inva- 
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riaWy followed by the Romans, until the time of 
Maiius. To efTeci this he divided fh'^ whole body 
of the citizens into sis classes. The firit class con- 
sisted of those whose possessions amounted to a 
bundred mina.* These he armed in the com- 
letest manner, and divided into eighty centuriei ; 
|forty of which, composed of the younger men, were 
appointed to take the field in time of war ; the other 
fony were assigned for the defence of the city. To 
ghty centuries of heavy armed foot he added 
eighteen centuries of liorse, selected out of those 
^¥llo had the largest estates, and were of distin- 
guished birth. Thus the first class contained ninety- 
eight centuries. The second, third, and fourth 
classes consisted each of twenty centuries only, and 
■were composed of citizens, whose effects were esti- 
imated at seventy. five, fifty, and five and twenty 
mint I and their arms were lighter according to their 
respective classes. To the second class he added 
two centuries of armourers and axe-men. To the 
fourth class two centuries of trumpeters and blowers 
on the horn, which contained the martial musiclt of 
the army. The fifth class consisted of those who 
were worth twelve mimr and a' half, which he divi- 
ded into thirty centuries, armed with darts and slings 
only, and were properly irregulars. The sixth class, 
which was by much the most numerous, was com- 
prehended in one century only, and consisted of the 




poorest dtjiens, who were exempted from all km4 
of taxeS) aa well as all service in the army. 

By this wise disposition the burthen of the war 
fell chiefly upon those who were best able to support 
it> Thus, for instance, if he wanted to raise twenty 
thousand men, he divided thai number amongst the 
centuries of the first five classes, and ordered each 
century to furnish its respective quota. He then 
calculated the sum necessary for the support of the 
war, which he divided in the same mannei 
the centuries, and ordered every man to pay in pro- 
portion to his possessions. Hence the rich, wb<^ 
were fewer in number, but divided into more cen« 
turies, were not only obliged to serve oftener, but to 
pay greater taxes. For Tullius thought it just, that 
they who had the greatest property at stake should 
bear the greatest share of the burden, both in their 
persons and fortunes : as he judged it equitable, 
that the poor should be exempted from taxes, be- 
cause they Were in want of the necessaries of life j, 
and from the service ; because the Roman soldiers 
served at thattime at their own expense; a cua-' 
torn which continued long after. For the Roman 
soldiers received no pay, as Livy informs us," until 
the three hundred and forty-eighth year from the 
foundation of the city. .--As the rich, by 
lation, were subjected to the greatest sh 

• Liv, Lli. 4. p. 2r6. 
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expense and danger, Tnllius made them an ampit 
recompense by throwing the chief power of the goV' 
ernmcnt into their hands, which he effected by the 
folloiving scheme, too artful for the penetration of 
the common people. 




By tlie -fundamental constitution of the Romans, 
the electing magistrates, both civil and military, the 
enacting or repealing laws, and the declaring war, or 
concluding peace, were all determined by the suf- 
frages of tlie people. But as the people voted by 
their curia:,* into ten of which every tribe was 
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' Romulus had divided the nholc people ii 
ten of wluch composed a tribe. At their comitla 
xssembliea, the people divided luto their respective cuHx ind 
give tlieir votes mim by mui. Tiie ronjority (iT votes in each 
curia passed For the voice of tlie whole curia, and the majority 
of die curin for the general determination of the whole pe(^ic. 

TuDiuB on the contrary took their votes only by centui'ics, the 
whole number of which amounted to one hundred and iiinety- 
tlirec, into which he hud aubdiiided the six classes. But as 
the fiist clus alone, which was composed wholly of the rich, 
containedninety-Eig-ht of these centuries, if the centuries of tlie 
first class were unanimous, which, as DIonysius in&rma ub, was 
generally the case, tliey cftried every point by a sure mdjoritjr 
of dLree....If tliey disagi-eetl, Tullius called the centuries of the 
second class, and so on until ninety-seven centuries agreed in 
one opinion, which made a. majority of one. Tf the numbers 
continued equal, tliat is ninety-six on each side of the question, 
after the live first classes hod voted < Tutlius called up the 
siith class which was composed whoUy of tlie poorest people, 
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divided, the meanest citizen had an equal vote wilh the 
greatesl: conseijueiilly as the poor were much more 
numerous than the rich, they carried everj' poinfc. 
by a sure majority. Tultius altered this method* 
assembled the people, and took tlieir rotes by cen- 
turies, not by curiic. This arirui measure lumed 
the scale, and tfansFerred the majority t^nHfe ri 
For as the votes of the iirsi class' were first taken* 
the votes of that class, wliich contained ninety-eight 
centuries, if unanimous, always constituted a majoritjr 
of three votes, which decided the question without: 
taking the votes of the five succeeding classes, at 
they were in that case wholly useless. 



TuUius had married his two daughters to Tai 
quinius and Aruns, the grandsons of his predeces- 
sor, whose guardianship he had undertaken during, 
their minority. But what tie is strong enough to. 



and contained but one ccnlurv, and tlic vote of this century 
determined the question. -But this case, ai Dionysiua obsen 
fcappenedao veiy ru^Lyj tliat even the i-olesofthe fourth, el 
were seldom culled For, and tlius tlie votes of the fifUi ajid si: 
were gcnerafly useless. Consequently when tlie people voted, 
by their cutie, where the vote of everj' individual was takeni 
the poor who were much the most mimeroiis, might always be 
secure of a great majority... .But when the votes were t^icn by 
■; according to tlie new method instituted by Tulliiu^- 
9 body of the poor, which composed tlie aingtai 
century of tlie sixth class, and consequently had but one i 
became wholly insignificant. 
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restrain ambition 1 his jonnger daughter TuUia, the 
most ambitious, and most detestable of her sex, 
unable to prevail upon her husband Aruns to join 
in deposing her father, applied to her brother-in-law 
Tarquinius, whose temper was congenial ivith her 
own, and offered to be his wife if he would assert his 
just ri^t, as she termed it, and attempt to supplant 
her father. The offer was accepted, and the inces- 
tuous match agreed upon, which was soon after 
completed by the death of her husband and sister, 
who were privatelj" despatched, that there might be 
no obstacle remaining. Tartpiinius, now the worthy 
husband of such a wife, attempted in the senate to 
procure the deposition of TulliQS, but failing in his 
design, at the instigation of his impious wife^ he 
procured the old king to be openly assassinated in the 
street before his palace, and the unnatural Tullia 
drove her chariot in triumph over the body of her 
murdered father. By this complicated scene of 
adultery, murder,' and parricide, Tarquin, surnamed 
the Proud, forced his way to the throne, and to 
usurpation added the most execrable and avowed 
tyranny. The Patricians," who had favoured his 
usurpation, either from their hatred to TuUius and 
the Plebeians, or from the hopes of sharing in the 
government, with which, according to Dionysius, 
they had been privately allured, were the first who 
lelt the bloody effects of his arbitrary temper. Not 
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only the friends of Tullius, and those whom he 
suspected as uneasy under his usurpation^ but all 
ivho were distinguished by* their superior wealth fell 
a sacrifice to his suspicion or avarice* All such 
were accused, b> his profligate emissaries^ of many 
fictitious crimes, but particularly of a conspiracy 
against his person; the common pretenci of all 
tyrants. As the tyrant himself sat as judge, all 
defence was useless* Some received sentence of 
death, soi^e of banishment, and the estates of both 
were aKke confiscated* The greater number of those 
that were accused, knowing the true motives of the 
tyrant's conduct, and despairing of safety, voluntarily 
left the city; but some of the greatest ^note were 
privately murdered by bis orders, whose bodies 
could never be found. When he had sufficiently 
thinned the senate by the death, or banishment of 
its most valuable members^ he filled up the vacant 
seats with his own creatures* But as he sallowed 
nothing to be proposed or done there, but in con* 
formity to his orders, he reduced it to an empty 
form, without the least shadow of power* The 
Plebeians, who beheld with pleasure the sufierings of 
the Patricians, which they esteemed a just punish- 
ment for their behaviour under the reign of Tullius^ 
were quickly treated with much greater severity.* 
For the tyrant not only abolished all the laws which 
Tullius had established to secure them against the 

* Dionys« Halicam. id. ibid. 
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Oppressions of the Patricians, but loaded them with 
ruinous lases, and prohibited all their publick religi- 
ous assemblies, that they might have no opportu- 
nily of meeting to form secret conspiracies. Pro- 
ceeding then upon the constant maxim of all tyrants, 
that idleness in the people is the parent of sedition, 
he exhausted them so much by the slavish drudgery, 
in which he kept them constantly employed at the 
publick works, that the Patricians rejoiced ia their 
turn at the heavier miBeries of the Plebeians, whilst 
neither of them endeavoured to put a period to 
their common calamities. After the Romans had 
groaned five and twenty years under this cruel and 
ignominious bondage, the rape committed by Sextus, 
the eldest son of Tarquin, upon Lucretia, the wife 
of Collatinus, an eminent Patrician, and near relation 
of the Tarquin family, produced a coalition of both 
orders, which ended in the expulsion of Tartjuin and 
his sons, and a solemn abjuration of monarchical 
government. 



The tyranny of Tarquin had made the very name 
of king so odious to the Romans in general, that the 
Patricians, who were the chief conductors of this 
revolution, found it no difficult matter to establish 
an aristocracy upon the ruins of monarchy.* Two 
magistrates were appointed, termed consuls, vested 
with the regal power, whose office was annual and 
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electiTC. Tlie senate was filled up out of the most 1 

eminent of the Plebeians, after they had first bcca J 
created Patricians, and the people restored to their j 
right of holding assemblies, of giving their votes andJ 
doing whatever they 'wei'c entitled to by former I 
customs. But the power of the people ivaa rather J 
nominal than real. For though the consuls were J 
annually elected by the suffrages of the people, a 1 
privilege which carried the appearance of a demo* j 
cracy, yet as the votes were taken by centuries, not J 
by tribes, the Patricians were generally masters of 1 
the elcclion. It is remarkable that, after the cxpul* 1 
sion of Tarquin, Dionysius constantly terms the ne\r I 
government an aristocracy. It evidently appears too 
through the whole remaining part of his history, 
that there was a selfish and haughty faction amongst 
the Patricians, who affected a tyrannical oligarchy, J 
and aimed at reducing the Pltbeians to a state of ser^ J 
vitude. Valerius, surnamed Poplicola, the most | 
humane patriot of a'l those who were concerned in I 
banishing the Tarquins, introduced some beneficent J 
laws, whichi according to Dionysius, gave great ■ 
relief to the Plebeians. For by one he made it 
capita) for any person to exercise any magistracy 
over the Romans, unless that office should be re- 
ceived from the people : as he ordered by another, . 
that no Roman should be punished without a legal 1 
trial ; and that if any Roman should be condemned J 
by any magistrate to be fined, whipped, or put to J 
death] the condemned person might appeal from the 1 
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sentence of that magistrate to the people, and should 
be liable to no punishment until his fate had been 
determined by their suffrages. A plain proof that 
the Plebeians until that time laboured under grie- 
vances not very consistent vrith their pretended 
liberty. Another proof may be drawn from the 
wretched state of the Plebeians, under llie cnitl 
oppressions arising from the avarice and extortions 
of the Patricians, which first gave birth to those 
perpetual seditions, which fill the history of that 
republick. For as the Roman soldiers, who were all 
free citizens, not only paid their proportion of the 
taxes, but were obliged to serve in the field at their 
own expense during the whole campaign, this fre- 
quently obliged them lo borrow money at high 
interest of the Patricians, who had engrossed by far 
the greater pai-t of publick wealth. But as the 
Roman territories were often I'avaged by their neigh- 
boura" in those wars, which Tarquin perpetually 
incited to procure the recovery of his crown, the loss 
fell heaviest upon the Plebeians, who were fretjuently 
stript of all their eiTccts, and reduced to the utmost 
poveity. Hence unable to pay the principal of thei 
debts, joined to an accumulated load of usury upon 
usury, they were surrendered by the judges 
the discretion of their creditors. These unfeeling 
wretches coniined their debtors in chains, tortured 
their bodies with whips, and treated them with such 
inhumanity, that great numbers of the Romans were 
■a A8 bad & situation as tbii poor Athenians when 
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Solon fint undertook the adminiatratioiii The efFectv' 
of this detestable treatment of people, who bad beett 

taught to call themselves free, appeared about twelvi 
years after the erectifjn of their new govemtnenUi' 
For when the Tarquins had raised up a confecleracj 
of thirty cities of the Latins against them, the Plcl 
beians peremptorily reTused to enlist until a yotv 
was passed for the abolition of their debts. As per- 
had no effect, the senatt met upon the ' 
Valenus,the son of the humane Poplicola, 
pleaded strongly in favour of the people, but 
Tiolently opposed by Appius Claudius, a haughty and"" 
imperifius man, who is termed hy Dionysius 
abettor of ihe oligarchy, and head of that faction, 
which were enemies to the people. The moderate 
men amongst the senators propostd, that the debt* ' 
should be paid out of the publick treasury ; a n 
sure which would preserve the poor for the service' 
of the state, and prevent any injustice to the crei 
itorsi Salutary as this measure must seem, tli 
opposition was so great that nothing was agreed t< 
and the result of the debates was, " that no decree 
should be made at present relating to this affair, but 
that as soon as the war should he concluded witU 
success, the consuls should lay it before the sen; 
and lake their vote upon the occasion. That in the 
mean time no debt should be sued for, and that the 
execution of all laws, except those relating to 
war, should be suspended." This decree did not 
wholly quiet the ferment amongst the people. Several " 
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of the poorer sort demanded an immediate abolitioa 
of their debts, as the condition for their taking a 
share in the dangers of the war, and looked upon 
this delay rather as an imposition. The senate, 
who, as the event showed, were determined never 
to grant their re;]uest, anil yet were afraid of new 
commotions, resolved to abolish the consulship, 
and all other magistracies for the present, and to 
invest a new magistrate with absolute and unlimited 
power, and subject to no account for his actions. 
This new officer was tenned the dictator, and the 
duration of his office was limited to six mdnths, 
at the end of which term the consuls were to 
resume their former authority. The chief reason, 
as Dionysius informs us, which induced the senate 
to make use of this dangerous expedient, was to 
evade that law which Poplicola had procured in 
favour of the Plebeians, which made it death fof a 
magistrate to punish a Roman without a legal trial, 
or before he was condemned by the peojile." The 
senate then made a decree for the election of a 
dictator, and the Plebeians ignorant, as Dionysius 
observes, of the importance of that decree, not only 
confirmed the resolutions of the senate, but gave up 
10 them the power of choosing the person who 
should be invested with that dignity. Titus Lartius, 
one of the consuls, was nominated by his colleague 
according to the form at that time agreed upon in 
the senate. When the dictator appeared in all the 

• Diouys. Halicam. Ut. 5. p. 247. 
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pamp and grandeur of his new office, he struck a 
terror into the most turbulent, antl the people, thus 
tricked out of that law which was their only protec-' 
tion, immediately submitted. Lartius, who st 
have been one of the greatest men of his time;, 
ordered in a general register of all the Romans, and 
formed his army after that wise mtlhod first 
tuted by Servius Tulliua. When he look the fieldl 
he persuaded the Latins, by his singuliir address, ta 
diGhand their forces and conclude u truce, and thu« 
diveiled the impending storm without fighting. Hti 
then returned home, and resigned his office before 
the time was expired, without having exercised any 
one act of severity upon a single Roman. A noble 
instance of moderation and publick virtue 



At the expiration of the truce, which was mads" 
for one year only, the Laiins tooK the ficW with 
powerful army. Aulus Fusthumiuswas created diC" 
tator by the Romans, and a decisive battle 
fought near the lake Kegillus, in which the Romans 
were completely victors. Sextus Tarquin was kil- 
led upon the spot, and old Tarquin the father died 
soon after> As soon as this war was ended, th«. 
senate, regardless of their promise, ordertd all ihos^' 
suits for debt to be determined according to lawj. 
which had been suspended during ihe war. ThU* 
faithless proceeding raised such violent commotiou^j 
amongst the people, that a foreign war was jtidgei 
the best expedient to divert the storm which ihrcaUi. 
ened the ariatocracy. The haughty Appius Clau< 
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dius, and PublLus Servilus, a man of a very difierent 
cliaracler, were nominated consuls by Postliumius 
and his colleague, which seems a manifest invasion 
of the rights of the people." A war was resolved 
upon against the Volacians, but the Plebeians again 
refused to obey ihe summons for enlisting. Sei-vilius 
adhered to the maxims of Valerius, and adTiaed an 
immediate decree for the tibolitlon of the debts. 
But he was Curiously opposed by the inexorable 
Appiua,t who called him a flatterer of the people, 
and declared that it would be giving up the gov- 
ernmeiit to the people when they had it in their 
poiver to live under an aristocracy. Afler much' 
time was spent in the^e debates, Servilius, who was 
a popular man, prevailed upon the Plebeians, by his 
entreaties, and raised an army of volunteers, with 
which he marched against the enemy. The Vol- 
scians, who placed their chief depentlance upon the 
disunion which prevailed amongst the Romans, sub- 
mitted to' whatever terms the consul should think 
proper to impose, and delivered three hundred hos- 
tages chosen out of tiieir principal families, as a 
security for their behaviour. But this submission 
was far from real, and was Ciilculated only to amuse 
the Romans and gain time for their military prepa- 
rfttions. War was once more decreed against the 
Volscians ; but whilst the senate was deliberating 



• Dionys. Halicam. lib. 6, p. 255. 
t Dionys. Holicani. lib. 6. p. 3G6. 
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about the number o^lie forces proper to be en 
ployed, a man advan^ in years appeared in th 
forum and implored the assistance of the peopf 
Famine sat pictui-cd in his pule and meagre face^ 
and the squalid liue of his dress indicated the ea 
tremes of povei'ly and wreiehedness. This mu 
who was not unknown to tlie people, and, accordiB 
to report, had born a command in the army, fiH 
showed several honourable scars in his breast, n 
•mains of the wounds he had received in the servii 
of hia country, and then informed them : " that I 
had been present in eight and twenty battles, af 
frequently received rewards bestowed only upd 
superior bravery ; that in the Sabine war his cattl 
were driven off by the enemy, his estate plundere 
and his house reduced to ashes : that under thci 
unhappy circumstances he was compelled to Iw 
row money to pay the publick taxes ; that it 
debt, accumulated by usury, reduced him to Ih 
sad necessity of selling the estate descended to hii 
from his ancestors, with what liltle effects he ha 
remaining: but that all this proving insuflicieiif 
his devouring debts, like a wasting consi^ption 
had attacked his person, and he, with his two sons, 
were delivered up as slaves, and led away to the 
slaughterhouse by hia creditora." When he hatt 



• 1 Lare chic fly followed Livy in liis beautifiil relation of Uiil J 
affair, as t!ie dcEcription he gives of tliis unhappy object, is i 
only much more strlkuig' than that of Dionysiiis, but one 
most pathetick I ever met with in history. Lit. Ub. 2- p. 
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said this, he threw off his rags, and ehowcd hU back 
yet bleeding from tlie scourge of liia "merciless mas- 
ter. This sight inflameti the people greatly, but the 
debtors breaking out of their creditor's bouses, most 
of whom were loaded with chains and fetters, raised 
their fury even to madness. If any one desired them 
to take up arms in defence of their country, the 
debtors showed their chains," as the reward tliey had 
met with for their past services, and asked with in- 
dignation, whether such blessings were worth light- 
ing for. Whilst numbers of tliem openly declared 
that it was much m.ore eligible to be slaves to the 
Volscians than the Patricians. The senate, quite dis- 
concerted by the violence of the tumult, entreated 
Servilius to take the management of the people. 
For an express was just arrived fi-om the Latins, 
with advice that a numerous army of the enemy had 
already entered their territories. Servilius remon- 
strated to the people the consequences of disunion 
at so critical a juncture, and pacified them by the 
assurance that the senate would confirm whatever 
concessions he should make ; he then ordered the 
crier to proclaim that no citizen who voluntarily^ 
enlisted should be subject to the demands or insults 
of his creditors wiiilst the army continued in the 
field. The people now flocked in with cheerfulness, 
and the levies were soon eompletetl. Servilius took 
the field and defeated the Vokcians, made himself 
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master of their camp, took several of their cities, 
and divided the whole plunder amongst his soldiers. 
At the news of this success the sanguinary Appius 
ordered all the Volscian hostages to be brought into 
the forum,* there to be whipped and publickly be* 
headed. And when at his return Servilius demanded 
a triumph, he loudly opposed it, called him a fac- 
tious man, and accused him of defrauding the trea- 
sury of the booty, and prevailed upon the senate to 
deny him that honour. Servilius, enraged at this 
usage, entered the city in triumph with his army> 
amidst the acclamations of the people^ to the great 
mortification of the Patricians* 

Under the following consulship the Sabines pre- 
pared to invade the Romans, and the people again 
refused to serve unless the debts were first abolished. 
Lartius, the first dictator, pleaded strongly^ for the 
people, but the inflexible Appius proposed the 
nomination of a dictator, as the only remedy against 
the mutiny. His motion was carried in the senate 
by a majority of voices, and Manius Valerius, a 
brother to the great Poplicola, was created dictator. 
Valerius, who was a man of great honour, engaged 
his word to the Plebeians, that if they would serve 
cheerfully upon this occasion, he would undertake 
the senate should reward them by quieting the con- 
tests relating to their debts, and granting whatever 



* Dionys. Halicam. lib. 6. p. 370. 



they could reasonably desire, and commanded at the 
same time that no citizen should be sued for debt 
during his administration. The people had so often 
experienced the publick virtue of the Valerian 
family, and no longer apprehensive of being again 
imposed upon, ofTered themselves in such cro%v-dH, 
that ten kgions of four thousand men each were 
levied, the greatest army of natives the Romans 
had ever brought into the field. The dictator fin- 
ished the campaign with glory, was rewarded with a 
triumph, and discharged the people from farther 
service. This step was not at all agreeable to the 
senatC)" who ftared the people would now claim the 
performance of the dicta-or's promises. Their fears 
were just ; for Valerius kept his word with the 
people, and moved the senate that the promise they 
had made to him might be taken into consideration. 
But the Appian faction opposed it with tlie utmost 
virulence, and ciicluimed against his family as flat- 
terers of the people, and introducers of pernicious 
laws. Valerius, finding hJs motion over-ruled, re- 
proached the senate for their behaviour, and fore- 
told the consequences which would attend it ; and 
[juitting the senate abruptly called an assembly of 
the people. After he had thanked them for their 
fidelity and bravery, he informed them of the usage 
he had met with in the senate, and declared how 
greatly both he and they had been imposed upi 
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and resigning his office, submitted himself to what* 
ever treatment the people should think proper. 
The people heard him with equal veneration and 
compassion, and attended him home from the forum 
with repeated acclamations. The Plebeians now 
kept no measures with the senate, but assembled 
openly, and consulted about seceding from the 
Patricians. To prevent this step, the senate or- 
dered the consuls not to dismiss their armies, but 
to lead them out into the field, under pretence that 
the Sabines were again preparing for an invasion* 
The consuls left the city and encamped nearly to- 
gether ; but the soldiersy instigated by one Sicin* 
nius Bellutus, seized the arms and ensigns to avoid 
violating their military oath, seceded from the 
consuls, and after they had appointed Sicinnius 
commander in chief, encamped on a certain emi- 
nence near the river Anio, which from that event 
was always termed the mona sacerj or tlie holy 
mountain. 

When the news of this secession was brought to 
Rome, the confusion was so great, that the city had 
the appearance of a place taken by storm, and the 
Appian faction were severely reproached as the 
cause of this desertion. Their enemies at the same 
time making inroads up to the very gates of Rome, 
increased the general consternation, as the Patri* 
cians were terribly afraid they would be joined by 
the seceders. But the soldiers behaved with so 
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I viuch decency and moderation, tliat the senate after 
L^wig debates sent deputies to invite them to return, 
Lvrith the promise of a general amnesty. The offer 
;eLved with scorn, and the Patricians were 
}harged with dissim.ulation, in pretending ignorance 
S»tthe just demands of the Plebeians, and the ti-ue 
of their secession. At the return of the dep- 
Ei)ties, the affair was again debated in the senate. 
F Agrippa Menenius, a man respectable for his supe- 
idom and thorough knowledge of the tme 
I principles of government, and who was alike an 
[_&eTOy to tyranny in the aristocracy, and licenti- 
,s in the people, advised healing measures, 
md proposed to send such persons as the people 
sould confide in with full power to put an end to the 
ledition In the manner Ihey should judge most pro- 
r, without farther application to the senate. Manius 
V'alerius, the last dictator, spoke next, and reminded 
ite, " that his predictions of tlie evils which 
jfrould result from their breach of promise were now 
rified, thai he advised a speedy accommodation 
Mlh the people, lest the same evils, if suffered to 
a farther progress, should becpme incuiiiblc ; 
1 his opinion the demands of the people would 
e higher thui the hare abohtion of debts, and that 
icy would insist upon such security as might be 
the firm guardian of their rights and libeity for the 
future. Because the late institution of the dicta- 
to^hio had superseded the Valerian law whicli was 

tthe only guardian of their liberty, and the 
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late denial of a triumph to the consul Servilius, wha' 
had deserved that honour more "than any 
Rome, evidently proved, that the people v 
prived of almost all those privileges they had for 
merly enjoyed, since a consul and a dictator who 
showed the least concern for the interests 
people, were treated with abuse and ignominy by 
the senate: that he did not impute these arbitrary 
measures to the most considerable and respectable 
persons amongst the Patricians, but to a combi- 
nation of proud and avaricious men wholly intent 
upon unwarrantable gain ; who by advancing large 
sums at excessive interest, had enslaved many of 
their fellow-citizens, and by their cruel and insulting 
treatment of ibeir unhappy debtors, had alienated 
the whole body of the Plebeians from the sristo- 
cracy : that these men, by forming themselves into 
a faction, and placing AppiuS) a known enemy to 
the people and abettor of the oligarchy, at their 
head, had under his patronage, reduced the com-, 
monwealth to its present desperate situation." He 
concluded by seconding the motion of Meneniua for 
sending ambawadours to put a speedy end to the 
sedition upon the best terms they should be able to 
obtain. 

Appius, finding himself thus personally attacked, 
rose up and replied to Valerius in a hot inSam- 
malory speech full of the most virulent invectivt 
He denied that he was ever guilty of enslaving 1: 
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debtors: " he denied too, that those vho had acted ii 
that manner could be charged with injusl! 
they had done no more than the laws allowed. He 
affirmed that the imputation of beini; an enemy to 
the people, and favouring oligarchy, arose from hia 
steady adherence to the aristocracy, and equally 
affected all those of superior worth, who like him 
disdained to be governed by their inferiors, or to 
suffer the form of government which they had inher- 
ited from their ancestors" to deviate into the worst 
of all constitutions, a democracy. He recriminated 
upon Valerius, and charged him with aiming at 
tyranny, by couiting the most profligate of the citi- 
zens, as the most effectual and shortest way of 
enslaving his country. He termed the seceders, vile, 
mean wretches, a thoughtless senseless muUitiide, 
whose present arrogance had been first inspired by 
that old man, as he contemptuously called Valerius. 
He declared absolutely against sending ambassadors, 
or making the least concession, and advised rather 
to arm the slaves and send for assistance from their 
allies the Latins, than submit to any thing that 
might derogate from the power and dignity of the 
Patricians. He proposed, if the seceders should 
appear in arms against them, to put their wives and 
children to death before their faces by the most 

* It is remarkahle that Appiiis terms the aristocracj", which 
at Ihiit very lime was hardly of seventeen years suuiding', the 
fonn of government which lliey had inherited from their 
aticeitor*. 
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eerere and ignominious tortures. But if they wouldji 
submit at discretion to the senate, he advised tsJ 
treat them with moderation." This speech pro-';] 
duced a violent tumult in the senate, and the youngfj 
Patricians who adhered to Appius behaved witi* 
so much insolence, that the consuls threatened tgj 
exclude them from the publick counsels, by a 
Tvhich should fix the age Tor the (|ualili cation of e 
senatoN Nothing was determined at that time, bue,l 
in a few days, the moderate party, supported bj[J 
the firmness of the consuls, prevailed against the. ' 
Btill inflexible Appius, and ten ambaisadours, at the 
head of whom were Menenius and Valeriusi were 
Bent with full powers to treat with the seceders. 
After many debates, Menenius in Oie name of the 
senate promised full redress of all their grievances 
with respect to the debts, and ofTered to confirm 
this promise by the solemn oaths of all the ambas- 
sadours. His offer was upon the point of being 
accepted, when Lucius Junius, who aRected the . 
surname of Brutus, a bold and able Plebeian, inle^M 
posed and insisted upon such a security from tbota 
senate as might protect the Plebeians for the future ' 
from the power of their enemies, who might find an 
opportunity of wreaking their vengeance on the 
people for the step they had taken. When Mene- 
nius desired to know what security he required, 
Junius demanded leave for the people to choose 
annually a certain number of magistrates out of . 
their own body, vested with the power of defending'! 
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teir rights and liberties, and pi-otectitig their per- 
' Stons from injury and violence. As this new and 
unexpected demand seemed of too great conse- 
(|uence to be granted by the ambassadoursj Valerius 
with some others were sent to lake the opinion of 
the senate upon that subject. Valerius laid this 
demand before (he senate, and gave his opinion that 
the favour should be granted, and Appius, as usual, 
opposed it with outrageous fury. But the majority, 
determined at all events to put a period to the 
secession, ratified all the promises made by the 
ambassadours, and granted the desired security. The 
scceders held their assembly in the camp> and taking 
the votes by curii, elected five persons for their 
annual magistrates) who were termed tribunes of 
the people. By a law made immediately after the 
election, the persons of the tribunes were rendered 
sacred ; and the people obliged themselves to swear 
by whatever was held most sacred that they and 
L^tfaeir posterity would preserve it inviolably. 

B* The erection of the tribunitial-power, which hap- 
•pened about seventeen years after the expulsion of 
the kings, is certainly the tera from which the liberty 
of the Roman people ottght properly to be dated. 
All the neighbouring states were at that time sub- 
ject to aristocracy, where the people had liille or no 
share in the government, and it appears evidently 
from the Roman historians that the Bomans in- 
tended to establish the same form of government at 
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Rome after the abolitipn of monarchy. .For 
senate, as Livy informs us,* gave a loose to thi 
unbounded joy which the death of Tarquitj inspired, 
and begun to oppress and injure the people, whom 
until that time they had courted with the utmost 
assiduity. But Sallust is more full and explicit* 
For he affirms, f "that after the expulsion of the 
kings, as long as the fear of Tarquln and the bup> 
densome war with the Etrurians kept the Romans 
in suspense, tii^ government was administered with 
equity and moderation. But as soon as ever the 
dread of those impending dangers was removed, the 
senate begun lo domineer over the people and treat 
them as slaves ; inflicting death or scourging after 
the arbitrary manner of despotick tyrants ; expeUuig 
them from tlieir lands, and arrogating the whole 
power of government to themselves, without com- 
municating the least share of it to the Plebeians." 
Thus the people, before the creation of this magis- 
tracy, were amused with the name of liberty, whilst 
in fact they had only chnrgcd the tyranny of one, 
for the more galling yoke of three hundred. But 
the tribunicial -power proved an invincible obstacle 
to the arbitrary schemes of the arislocratick faction, 
and at last introduced that Sue admixture of demo- 
cracy, which is so essentially necessary to the con- 
, well regulated republick. 



• Liv. lib. 2. p. 91. 
t Sallust. Fragment, apud Amjiistin. de 
cap. 18. edit. Fwben. 1569. 
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B a minute detail of a histoiy ao well known as 
' that of the Romans would be quite superfluous, I 
shall only observe, that ihe democratick power in 
that republlck did not arrive at its just state of 
independence, until the Plebeians were not only 
entitled to the highest posts and dignities, equally 
with the Patricians, but until the picbiscita or decrees 
made by the ptople in their assembly by tribes,* 
were confirmed to be equally binding as those made 
in their assembly by centuries. This law was first 
made when the tyranny of the decemvirs was 
abolished by the second secession of the people to 
the Sacred Mountain, but was perpetually violated 
by the over-bearing power of the aribtocracy. But 
an event similar to that which occasioned the first 
secession of the people, to which they properly owed 
the origin of their liberty, was the cause of the third 



* In the comitia tributa or aaSemblies by trilies the people 
voted in the same manner, aa in the cometta curiata or asacm- 
blica by ciirire. The majority of single rotes in every tribe 
constituted the voice of that trihe, andthe majority of tile tribes 
decided the question. But tlic Patriciana conscious of their 
superiority in the comitia centuriata or aasemblica by centuries, 
constantly refiiaed toobeythe plebiscitaor decrees made by the 
people in their assemblies by tribes, wbicli diey iniiiitcd were 
binding' to the Plebeian* only. After the abolition of the deccm- 
viratethc people obtained a1atv:,.„"that all laws passed in their 
assemblies by tribes should have equal force witli tliosc made 
in the assemblies by centuries, find should be equally oblig^atory 
to all the Romans without distinction. 
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and last secession, which fully completed that liberty, 
and gave the fatal blow to the arbitrary aristocratick 
faction* Veturius, the son of Titus Veturius, who 
had been consul and died insolvent, borrowed a sum 
of money of one Plotius to defray the expenses of 
his father's funeral. As the father was greatly 
indebted to the same Plotius, he demanded of young 
Veturius the payment of both debts which his father 
and he himself had contracted. As the unhappy 
young man was utterly unable to satisfy the demand, 
Plotius seized his unfortunate debtor, and confined 
him to the work of a slave, until he had discharged 
both principal and interest* Veturius bore his ser* 
vitude with patience, and did his utmost to please 
his creditor. But as he refused to gratify the detes- 
table passion of the infamous Plotius he treated him 
with the utmost inhumanity to force him to a com* 
pliance. One day he had the good fortune to escape 
out of the house of his merciless creditor, and fled to 
the forum, where he showed his back torn with 
stripes and his body covered with blood, and ex- 
plained the reason of his shocking treatment. The 
people, enraged at so dreadful a spectacle, demanded 
an absolute security against that law, which gave the 
creditors such a shameful power over their insolvent 
debtors. For though that law had been abolished 
near forty years before upon a like occasion, yet the 
Patricians, by their superior power, had again re- 
wed it. The consuls reported the affair to the 
senate, who committed Plotius to prison^ and ordered 
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all those who wtre in custody for debt to be set at 
liberty. The Plebeians, not satisfietl with tbese 
trifling concessions, insisted upon the absolute aboli- 
tion of that inhuman law; but they were opposed 
with equal animosity by the Patricians. Despairing 
tiierefore of gaining their point by entreaties and 
■ remonstrances, they retired in a body to the Jani- 
culum) resolutely determined never to enter the city, 
until they had received full satisfaction. The senate, 
alarmed at this Eccession, had recourse to their last 
resource in all desperate cases, the creation of a 
dictator. Q. ilortenaius was nominated dictator 
upon this occasion, a man of great temper and pru- 
dence, and a real friend to liberty. As he was 
vested with absolute power by virlue of his office, he 
totally abolished that law which had given such just 
cause of uneasiness, and notwithstanding all the 
opposition of the senate, revived and confirmed two 
laws which had been formerly made, though con- 
stantly violated by the Patricians. One was, " that 
the decrees made by the Plebeians should be equally 
obligatory to the Patricians:" the other, "that all 
laws passed in the senate should be laid before the 
comitia, or assemblies of the people, either to be 
confirmed or rejected." Thus tlie liberty, whiqji 
the Plebeians had acquired by the first secession, 
was confirmed in the plainest and strongest manner 
by the last, which happened about two hundred 
and six years al^er. For the Patricians, from that 
memorable :cra, had scarce any other advantage 



over the Plebeians, except what arose from theft 
superior ivealth, and that respect ■which is naturallj 
paid by inferiors to men of superior birth. 



It is evident, from that sudden change which tl 
PlcbeianB experienced in the behaviour of the Pati 
cians at the death of Tarquin, that if thi 
could have supported themselves in that arbiti 
power, which they so visibly aimed at, ihi 
of the people would have been just like that of tl 
Polish peasants under their imperious lords. For 
that detestable aristocracy, the Patricians, 
tent with the wealth of the republick, which centered 
chiefly in their own body, used their titmoat effoi 
to engross the entire possession of the lands, 
secession of the people, and the creation of 
tribunes, defeated the scheme they had formed 
establishing an aristocratick tyranny. But the frequent 
attempts to revive tlie Agrarian law prove undeniably, 
that the Patricians never lost sight of their ambitious 
views of aggrandizing: their families by an illegal 
usurpation of the conquered lands. Spurius Cassius, 
a Patrician, was the first author of this law, about 
eight years after the secession, with a view of raising 
himself to the regal power by conciliating the affec- 
tion and interest of the people. The law itself was 
certainly just, and founded upon that equality in the 
distribution of the land, which was a part of the 
constitution, as settled by their founder Romulus. 
The plea therefore of Cassius, " that the landsil 
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vhicli had been conquered by the blood and ralour 
of the people, should be taken from the rich aaid 
applied to the service of the piiblick," was founded 
upon the strictest equity, as well as the fundamental 
principles of their constitution. Even Appius, the 
most inveterate enemy to the people, acknowledged 
the justice of his proposal, since he moved that com- 
missioners should be appointed by the senate to fis 
the boundaries of the land in question, and sell, or 
let it out in farms for the beneht of the publick. 
This advice was unanimously approved of, and the 
senale passed a decree, that ten of the most ancient 
consular senators should be appointed commissioners 
to carry this scheme into execution, This decree 
at once pacified the people and ruined Cassius. For 
as he had proposed to divide two thirds of the lands 
between the Latins and the Hernici, whose assistance 
he at that time courted, the people gave him up to 
the resentment of the senate, who condemned him 
for plotting to introduce a single tyranny, and ordered 
him to be thrown down the Tarpeian precipice. 

This was the Brstrise of the famous agi'arion law, 
which occasioned such frequent contests between the 
senate and the people, and slirred up the first civil 
war in Rome, which ended in the murder of both 
the'%racchi, about three hundred and fifty years 
after. For the senate not only evaded the nomination 
of the commissioners) as they had nromised in theit' 
decree, but, whenever that affair was brought upon 
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the carpet, they acted with an insincerity and artifice 
•which are highly inconsistent with the so much 
vaunted probity of the Roman senate. Unless there- 
fore we attend to the true reasons, upon which the 
agrarian law was originally founded, we can never 
form a right judgment of the perpetual dissen* 
Sions between the senate and the tribunes upon that 
subject. For though the chief blame, in all these 
contests, is most commonly thrown upon the turbu- 
lent and seditious temper of the tribunes, yet, if the 
tM cause of those dissensions is impartially ex* 
amined, we shall find that most of them took rise 
from the avarice and injustice of the Patricians. But 
though the tribunitial power was somedmes made 
subservient to the interested views of sdme ambitious 
tribunes, yet no argument can justly be drawn from 
the abuse of that power against its real utility. For 
how much it was dreaded as the bulwark of the 
liberty of the people, is evident from this considera* 
tion ; that it was reduced almost to nothing by Sylla^ 
and afterwards totally absorbed by Augustus and the 
succeeding emperors, who never looked upon the 
people as thoroughly enslaved until they had annexed 
the tribunitial power to the imperatorial dignity. 

I remarked before, that when the highest dignities 
and employments in the republick were laid open to 
the Plebeians, and the decrees of the people had the 
same force, and affected the Patricians in the same 
mannei as those which were issued by the senate, 
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the democratickpower was raised to an equality with 
the aristocratick. But as a third power, or estate 
(as we term it) was wanting, capable of preseiTfing 
the requisite icjuilibrium between the other two, it 
ivas impossitile from the very nature of the repub- 
lican constitution, that the equality between the two 
powers could be long supported. The concessions 
made by Hortensius quieted indeed the civil dissen- 
sions; and it is remarkable too, that after peace was 
restored to the I'epublick, the progress of the Roman 
conquests was so amazingly rapid, that in little more 
than two hundred years from that period they had 
subjugated the mnst opulent empires in the universe. 
But the same conquests, which raised the repubjick 
to the summit of her grandeur, threw too much 
weight into the democratick scale, and, by totally 
corrupting the Roman manners, brought on the final 
ruin of their liherty and constitution. For as every 
conquered province created successively a new -gov- 
ernment, these new dignities immediately became 
new objects of avarice and ambition. But as the 
command of the armies, the government of pro- 
vinces, and the highest posts in the state, were 
disposed of by the suffrages of the people ; the candi- 
dates foi' those lucrative employments left no means 
unattempted tfi secure a majority. Hence, as the 
poor Plebeians were extremely numerous, the man 
who was able to distribute the greatest largesses, or 
divert the mob with the finest shows, was generally 
the most successful. When the interest of the can- 
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ilidates was nearly equal, force was frequently made 1 
use of to decide the contest; and it was not unconf | 
D see the focum* covered witli the slaughtered j 
bodies of the electors. The generals who were [ 
elected fleeced the provinces to enable themselves 
to keep up their interest at home with the peoplej 
and connived at ihe rapines of their soldiers to secure ' 
their affections. Hence at Rome liberty degenerated 
othe most outrageous licentiousness, whilst the 
soldiers gradually wore off that parental love for 
their countiy, which was once the character! stick of 
the Romans, and attached themselves wholly to the t 
fortunes of their generals. Hence the moi 
ful leaders began to look upon themselves no longer 
as sei'vants, but aa niaslers of the republick, and 
each endeavoured to support: his pretensions hy foi*ce 
of arms. The faction of Sylla and Marius filled the 
city alternately with slaughter and rapine, i 
fortune of their respective leaders prevailed 
course of that destructive contest. And Rome fre- 
quently felt the calamitous effects of war in her own 
bowels, at a time when her victorious arms abroad 
were adding new provinces to her domiuion! 
factions were far from expiring with their leadersf I 
but broke out again with the same baleful fury under 
the first and second triumvirate. Each of these, 
strictly speaking, were no more than coalitions of 
the same factions, where three chiefs united Ihcir 
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several parties to crush erery other. When they 
had accomplished this, and satiated their ambition) 
their avarice, and their private resentments, by the 
most bloody proscriptions, they ([uarrelled about the 
division of power, like captains of Mnditli about the 
division of booty, with whom they agreed in prin- 
ciple, and differed only in degree. These quarrels 
occasioned those civil wars, which gave the finishing 
blow to the Roman republick. The ablest and most 
dangerous man, iti each triumvirate, proved at last 
the conqueror; and Julius Cssar first put those 
chains upon his countiy, which Augustus rivited 
beyond a possibility of removal. 

All the historians, from whom we have received 
any account of the Roman affairs, agree unanimously 
in fixing their conquest of Antiochus the Great, as 
the xra from whence we are to date the rise of 
luxury and corruption amongst them. Livy assures 
us, that luxury was first introduced into their city by 
the army of Manlius at their return from Asia. 
They, he informs us, were the first who made Rome 
acquainted with the finely ornameiit;:d couches, the 
rich carpets, the embroidered hangings, and other 
expensive productions of the looms of Asia, with all 
those elegant tables of various forms and workman- 
ship, which were esteemed so essential a part of 
that magnificence which they affected in their furni- 
ture. They introduced wenches, who sung and 
played upon different instruments, with dancen of 
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looked u 

Yet new and slrange a 

seem, Livy assures U' 



uiticks, to heighten the mirth and indulgence of t\ 
table. To show to what height they carried 
expense and luxury of the tablci he adds, ft 
indignation, that a cook, who, by their Trugal t 
temperate ancefftors, was looked upon, from hixl 
very office, as the vilest slave in the household, i 
now esteemed an officer of mighty consequence, ; 
cookery was erected into an art, which before was] 
isi servile kind of dnidgery.j 
s these first specimens 
I, that they were but trifle^ 
when compared to their succeeding luxury. 
that fatal a;ra the Romans were poor, but the]ri 
were contented and happy, because ihey knew noil 
imaginary wants: and whilst their manners 
virtuous, poverty itself was honourable, and a 
new lustre to every other virtue. But when onc(y 
they bad contracted a relish for the luxury of Asia, 
they quickly found that the wealth of Asia < 
necessary to support it j and this discovery as quickly 
produced a total change in their manners* Before 
that time the love of glory, and a contempt of 
wealth, was the ruling passion of the Romans*-! 
Since that time money was the only object of their] 
applause and desire. Before, ambition impelled] 
them to war, from a thirst of dominion ; now avaric^I 
for the sake of plunder to support the expense t 
luxury. Before, they seemed a race of heroes; theyl 
were now a gang of insatJable robbers, i'ormeily^r 
when they had reduced a people to obedience) they 1 



received them as tht;ir allies; they now made the 
coiwiuered nations their slaves. They fleeced the 
provioces, and oppressed their friends. As the great 
offices, which entitled the possessors to the com- 
mand of armies, and the government of provinces, 
were disposed of by the votes of the people, no 
method was left unattempted to secure a. majority 
of suffrages. The candidates for these employments, 
not only exhausted their own fortunes, but strained 
their credit to the utmost, to bribe the people with 
shows and donatives. To this infamous period wc 
must fix the rise of that torrent of corruption, which 
so quickly deluged the Roman republick. The 
successful candidates set out for their government, 
like hungry emaciated wolves, to fatten upon the 
blood of the miserable provinces. Cicero makes 
heavy complaints of the rapine and extortion of 
these rapacious oppressors; and his orations against 
Verres, when accused by the Sicilians, give us a 
complete idea of the behaviour of a Roman governour 
in his province. The complaints of the oppressed 
provincials were incessant; but every governour had 
his friends amongst the leading men, whom he 
secured by a share of the plunder, and the weight of 
their whole interest was applied to screen the 
criminal. Laws indeed were made against this crime 
of peculation, but they were easily eluded, becatise 
the judges, who were chosen out of the body ol the 
people, were as corrupt as the bffenders, and were 
frequently their associates fn villany. Thus corrup- 
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tion made its way into the very vitEds of the repub- 
lick> Every thing was venal, and 'the venality had 
made so rapida pmgrea s, even in the time of 
Jugurlha, which was about eighty years after the 
defeat of Antiochus, as to occasion the severe sap* 
casm of that prince, recorded by Salltist, which places 
the corruption of the Romans in a stronger point of 
Tiew, than the most laboured and path click descrip- 
tions of their historians. " That Borne had carried 
her venality to so great a height, as to be ready to 
sell herself to destruction, if she could but find a 
purchaser." When the Romans had beggared the 
monarchs, whom they vouchsafed to style theif 
friends, and drained the provinces until they had 
Hcarce any thing left to phinder; the same principle 
'which had induced them to pillage the universe, 
impelled thera now to prey upon one another.* 
Marius and Sylla were the first Romans who stt 
that Fatal precedent, and were the first who bridled 
Rome with a standing army- The civil power wa» 
compelled to give way to the military, and from that 
period we may truly date the ruin of the Hoi 
liberty. The state continued to fiucluate between 
despotism and anarchy, until it terminated i 
trievably under the Cxsars, in the most absolute, and 
most infernal tyranny that any people were ever yet 



* Proscriptii 
illufltrium, vastam urbem fugn et caHilbus, bona civit 
rum quasi Cimbricam prsduin, veniun aut doiio datani. Sa)li 
Frag, p, 142. 
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cursed with. Marius opened the bloody scene, and 
glutted his followers with the blood and wealth of 
the friends of Sylla. Sylla repaid the Marian faction 
in the same coin with usury. Battles were fought 
in the very streets; and Rome, more than once, 
experienced all the horrors of a city taken by storm 
from her own citizens. Personal resentment and 
revenge for injuries received, were the pretence on 
both sides, but plunder and confiscations seem to 
have been the chief motives. For the rich were 
equally looked upon as enemies, and equally pros- 
cribed by both faclions, and they alone were safe 
who had nothing worth taking, 

If y/s connect the various strokes, interspersed 
through what we have remaining of the writings of 
Sallust, which he levelled at the vices of his coun- 
trymen, we shall be able to form a just idea of the 
manners of the Romans in the time of that historian. 
From the picture, thus faithfully exhibited, we 
must be convinced, that not only those shocking 
calamities, which the republick suffered during the 
contest between Marius and Sylla, hut those sub- 
sequent, and more fatal evils, which brought on the 
utter extinction of the Roman liberty and consti- 
tution, were the natural effects of that foreign lux- 
ury, which first introduced venjility and corruption. 
Though the introduction of luxury from Asia pre- 
ceded tht ruin of Carthage in point of time, yet, as 
Sallust informs us, the dread of that dangerous rival 
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restrained the Romans witliin the bounds of decei 
and order.* But as soon as ever that obstacle 1 
removed,t they gave a Tull scope to their ungoveme^l 
passions- The change in their manners was not 
gradual) and by little and little, as before, but rapid 
and instantaneous. Keligian, justice, modesty, de> 
cency, all regard for divine or human laws, were 
swept away at once by the irresistible torrent of) 
corruption. The nobility strained the privilege^ 
annexed to their dignity 4 and the people theie 
liberty, alike into the most unbounded licentiousness 
Every one made the dictates of his own Iawles| 
will his only rule of action. Fublick virtue, and tho 
love of their country, which had raised the Romani' 
to the empire of the universe, were extinct. Money ,$ 
which alone could enable them to gratify iheir dap. 
ling luxury, was substituted in thtir place. Fower^ 
dominion, honours, and universal respect, wera> 



* Ante Cartha^iDem deletam....inetus hostilja in bonis al 
bus civitatem retincb&t. SsU. BcU. Ju^. p, 80. 

j- Postquam rentoto metu Pimicn mores non psulatim 
antes, se^.torrentiB modo prfccijMtati. Sail. Frag. p. 139. 

....Rapcre, consiimere, sua parvi pendcre, aliens capercv 
pudorem, fiudicitiain, divina hunii>Ti& promigcua, nibil pcni),. 
Deque inoderati Imhcre. De Bell. Cat. pag, 8. 

f Czpere nobllitas digniliitein, populua libeHatem in laU-' 
dioera vertere. BeU. Jug. p. 80. 

§ Fastqiiam divillx honori esse coperunt, et eaa ^lorii,, 
impertutn, potcntia sequebatur hcbeacere virlus, paupertas 
probro habcri, intioceniio. pro malevolentia duci csepit, BdL, 
b«l p, 8. 
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annexed to the possession of money. Contempt, 
and whatever was most reproachful, was the hitler 
portion of poverty ; and to be poor, grew to be the 
greatest ofallcrimes in the estimation of (he Romans. 
Thus wealth and poverty contributed alike to the 
ruin of the republick. The rich employed their 
wealth in the acquisition of power,* and their power 
in every kind of oppression and rapine, for the 
acquisition of more wealth. The poor.t now dis- 
solute and desperate, were ready to engage in every 
seditious insurrection, which promised them the 
plunder of the richj and set up both iheir liberiy 
and their country to sale to the best bidder The 
republick, t which was the common prey to both, was 
thus rent to pieces between the contending piirties. 
As an universal selfishness is the genuine efleet of 
universal luxury, so the natural effect of selfishness 



Inc modo, modcstiaqne invadci'c, 
aancti luibcre- 



rapere. Dc Bell- Ju^. p. 81. 



• lu cTim potcntiB av 
poUuerc, tt vastare oi 
p, 81. 

Sibi quisque ducere, Irahe.. . 

t Eos paiiltttim espiilsos agris, inertia, atqiie inoiila incerta* 
domofl hiibcpc subcgit: cipcrc alienaa opes petcrc, Ubertetcm 
■uun cum Republica vcnulem babcre. Salt. Urat. 3. ail 
CzBarem de Rcpub. Ordinand. p. 197'. 

I Ita omnia ill duos partes abxtractasuiit: reapublica, quiE 
media fiierat, dilacerata. Dc BkM. jug- p- SI}. 
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is to break through every tie, both divine and 
human, and to slick at no kind o£ excesses in the 
pursuit of wealth, its favourite object. Thus the 
effects of selfishness will naturally appear in irre- 
ligion,* breach of faith, perjury, a contempt of all 
the social duties, extortion, frauds in our dealings, 
pride, cruelty, universal venality and corruption. 
From selfishness arises that vicious ambition (if I 
may be allowed the term) which Sallust rightly 
defines, '^ the lust of dommation."t Ambition as a 
passion, precedes avarice ; for the seeds of ambition 
seem almost to be innate. The desire of preeminence, 
the fondness for being distinguished above the rest 
of our fellow-creatures, attends us fit>m the cradle 
to the grave. Though as it takes its complexion, 
so it receives its denomination from the different 
objects it pursues, which in all are but the different 
means of attaining the same end. But the lust of 
domination, here mentioned by Sallust, though gen- 
erally confounded with ambition, is in reality a diff 
ferent passion, and is, strictly speaking, only a dif- 
ferent mode of selfishness. For the chief end which 
we propose, by the lust of domination, is to draw 
every thing to centre in ourselves, which we think 
will enable us to gratify every other passion. I con- 
fess it may be alleged, that self-love and selfishness 
both arise from the general law of self-preservation, 

* Pecuniae cupido fidem, probitatem ceterasque bonas artes 
subvertit; pro his superbiam, crudelitatem decs neglig^ere, 
omnia venalia habere edocuit. De BelL Cat. p. 7. 

t Cupido Imperii, id. p. 7. 
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and arebut different modes of the same principle. 
I acknowledge, that if we examine strictly all those 
heroick instances of love, friendship, or patriotism, 
which seem to be carried to the mo5t exalted degree 
ofdisinlerestedneBs, we shall probably find the prin- 
ciple of self-love lurking at the bottom of many of 
them. But, if we viglitly define these two prin- 
ciples, we shall find an esheutial difference between 
our ideas of self-love, and selfishness. Self-love, 
within its due bnunds, is the practice of the great 
duty of self-preservation, regulated by that law 
which the gicat author of our being has given for 
that very end. Self-love therefore is not only com- 
patible with the most rigid practice of the social 
duties, but is in fact a gveat motive and incentive to 
the practice of all moral virtue. Whereas stlf- 
ishness, by reducing every thing to the single point 
of private interest, a point which it never loses sight 
of, banishes all the social virtues, and is the Hrst 
spring of action, which impels to all those disorders, 
which are so fatal to raised government in partic- 
ular, and to society in general. From this poi- 
sonous boiirce Sallust deduces all those evils,* which 
spread the pestilence of corruption over the whole 
face of the rcpublick, and changed the mildest and 

• PriiDO petuniz^ dcin imperii t'ipidn crevit, en quasi malc- 
ries omnium maloruni fuere..„Pfist ubi contagio, qiiaai peati- 
Icntia, im-astt, civile immutstit, impcrium t x juslisaimo atque 
optumo, cruiltle iiitolcrandumiiue fwtum. De Btll. Cat, p. 7. 
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most upright government in the universe into the 
most inhuman, and most insupportable tyranny. For 
as the lust of domination can never possibly attain 
its end without the assistance of others, the man, 
who is actuated by that destructive passion, must, 
of necessity^ strive to attach to himself a set of men 
of similar principles, for the subordinate instruments. 
This is the origin of all those iniquitous combi- 
nations, which we call factions. To accomplish 
this,* he must put on as many shapes as Proteus ; 
he must ever wear the mask of dissimulation^ and 
live a perpetual lie. He will court the friendship 
of every man, who is capable of promoting, and 
endeavour to crush eveiy man, who is capable of 
defeating his ambitious views* Thus bis friendship 
and his enmity will be alike unreal, and easily con« 
vertible, if the change will serve his interest. As 
private interest is the only tie which can ever con- 
nect a faction,! the lust of wealth, which was the 
cause of the lust of domination, will now become 
the effect, and must be proportional to the sum total 
of the demands of the whole faction ; and, as the 
latter know no bounds, so the former, will be alike 
insatiable. For when once a man is inured to bribes 

* Aliiid clausiim in pcctore, aliud proraptum in lingua ha- 
bere, amicitias, iniinicitiasq ; vultum, quam ingenium bonum 
habere. Ibid. 

t Malitia prasmiis exercetur ; ubi ea demseris, nemo omnium 
gratuito malus est. p. 200. 
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in the service of faction,* he wi!l expect to be paid 
as well for acting for, as for acting against the lac- 
tates of his conscience. A truth, which every min- 
ister must have espeiienced, who has been sup- 
ported by a faclioU) and which a late great minister 
(as he frankly confessed) found to be thit case with 
him during his long administration. But how deeply 
soever a state may be immersed in luxury and cor- 
ruption, yet the man who aims at being the head of 
a faction for the end of domination,! will at first 
cloak his real design under an affected zeal for the 
service of the government. When he has estab- 
lished liimaeir in poireri and formed his party, all 
who support his measures will be rewarded as the 
friends ; all who oppose him will be treated as 
enemies to the goTernment. The honest and un- 
cornipt citizen will be hunted down as disaffected, 
and all his remonstrances, against mal-adminis- 
tration, will be represented as proceeding from that 
principle. The cant term, disaffection, will be the 
watch-word oFthe faction ; and the charge of disaf- 
fection, that constant resource 



* Knm, iibi mnliw prsmiii acquuntur, haud futile quisiiitum 
gratuity bonila est. Sail. Orut. Philip, contra Lapid. p. 145. 

t Pauci polentei, quoruni in gratia pleriquo conccsserant, 
lub honi-sto jjatruiu, aut plvbia nomijie dominationei ajlec- 
tttbajit, bonique el mail dves appeUati, noii ob mcrita in rcm- 
publicBDi (omtiibus [Miriter corruptia) Bed uti quisque locuple- 
tisslmua et inJMria validior, quia pra^scntja defendL-but, [jro bono 
ducebatuT. Frag. p. 139. 
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isters, that tnralliblc sign that a. cause v/\\\ not stand 
the lustof afairinfiuiry, ■willbe perpetually employed 
by ihe tools of power to silence tliose objections 
which they_want argument to answer. The faction 
will estimate the worth of their leader,* not by his^ 
services to his country, for the good of the publick 
will be looked upon as obsolete and chimerical ; but 
liis ability to gratify, or screen his friends, and crusH 
his opponents. The leader will fix the Implidt 
obedience to his will) as the test of merit to )ii» 
faction : consequently all the dignities, and lucratiTC 
posts will be conferred upon persons of that stampi 
only, whilst honesty and publick virtue will be stand- 
ing marks of political reprobation. Common jus- 
tice will be denied to the latter in all controverted' 
elections) whilst liie laws will be strained, or over- 1 
ruled in favour of the former. Luxury is the cert^n ' 
forerunner of corruption, because it is the certala 
parent of indigence : consequtntly a state so cir- 
gumstanced will always furnish an ample supply of 
proper instruments for faction. For as luxury con- 
sists in an inordinate gratification of the sensual 
passions,! the more the passions are indulged they 



• lidem ilU factiosi reg;uiit, dint, ailiimint qirn: liibct ; inno- 
centcs clrcumvenlulit; suob ad lionorem estollunt. Nor fa- 
cinus, non probruni, aut flagitium obstat, quo minus magis- 
tratus ex[]etiuit; Ijuod commoduin est, traliunt, rapiunti pua- 
tfcmo tunqaun uHx capta, lubidine ac Ucentii sua pro Icf^buo. 
uluntur. Sidl. Or. 2. ad Casar. p. 196. 

f DivitiiB, qua» lioileate liabere lieebat, per tuiritudii 
nljuti propcrabant. Lubido Btnipri, ganei, cateriqiie 
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grow the more imporlunalely craving, until 
greatest fortune must sink under their insatiable 
demands. Thus luxury necessarily prodi 
ruption. For as wealth is essentially necessary 
the support of luxury, wealth will be the universal 
object of desire in every state where luxury prevails : 
conse'iuently all those who have dissipated theiv 
private fortunes in the purchase of pleasure, will be 
ever ready to enlist in the cause of faction for the 
wages of corruption. A taste for pleasure immod- 
erately indulged, quickly strengthens into habit, 
eradicates eveiy principle of honour and virtue, and 
gets possession of the whole man. And the more 
expensive such a man is in his pleasures, the greater 
lengths he will run for the acquisition of wealth for 
the end of profusion. Thus the contagion will 
become so universal, that nothing but an uncommon 
share of virtue can |>i'eserve the possessor from 
infection. For when once the idea of respect and 
homage is annexed to the possession of wealth 
alone,' honour, probity, every virtue and every 

non minor ii)ccssej'Bt..,.Vcscernli causa, terra mariq; omnia, 
cxquirere; dormirc priusqu^m somni cupldo essct: non fa- 
inam, ant silim, neq; Trigns, iieq; laasitudiiiem opcriri; aed 
ea omnia lusu ante capcrc. Mac juventutem, ubi familiarea 
opes dcffCeiant, ad facinara Incendcbant. Animus imbutua 
malia arllbua haud facile lubidinilius carcbat: eo profuslua 
omnibus modis quxEtui atque sumlui deditus crat. Sail, de 
Bell. Cat. p. 9. 

* Ubi divitix darx liabcntur, ibi omnia bona vilia sunt, 
fides, pfobitas, pudor, pudicilia. Sail. Org,t. 3. ad Cm- p. 
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amiable quality will be held cheap in comparison 
and looked upon as ankward and quite unfasbionabM 
But aa the spirit of liberty will yet exist in b 
degree in a state which retains the name of freedonfj 
even though the manners of that state should 8 
generally depraved, an opposition will avise froifl 
those virtuous citizens, who know the value of theft 
birth-right, liberty, and will never submit tamely t^ 
the chains of faction. Force then will be called M 
to the aid of corruption,* and a standing army will b^ 
introduced. A military government will be estabi 
lished upon the ruins of the civil, and all comTnaudt 
and employments will be disposed of at the arbitrarj; 
will of lawless power. The people will be fleeced ti 
pay for their own fetters, and doomed, like the c 
tie, to unremitting toil and drudgery for the support 
of their tyrannical masters. Or, if the outward lorm^ 
of civil government should be permitted to remain^' 
the people will be compelled to give a sanction b 
tyranny by their own suffrages, and to elect op»' 
pressors instead of protectors. 

From this genuine portrait of the Roman manneroy 
it is evident to a demonstration, tliat tlie fatal cataa- 



* luquc omnes concessere jam in pauconim dominalioni 
qui per militire nomcn, a^rariuni, ciercilum, rpgnum, provindrt 
occupavere, el srcem habtiit ex spoUi!! vesuis : cuid interi 
mgre pc cudum tob multltudo Bingulia Imbendos, fruendosqi 
przbetifi, exauti oninibus, quie majoccs reliquere: mai qu 
voamet ipi! per Bufiragia, uti prxsideB olim, nunc donunw 
destinatis. Salt. Frag, Ocat. Lepid, ad Pleb. p. 160. 



tpphe of Ibat republick (of which Sallust himself 
8 an eye witness] was the natural effect of the 
corruption of their manners. It is equally as evident 
from our author, and the rest of the Roman histo- 
rians, that the corruption of their manners was the 
natural effect of foreign luxury, introduced and sup- 
ported by foreign wealth. The fatal tendency of 
these evils, was too obvious to escape the notice of 
every sensible Roman, who had any regard for 
liberty, and their ancient constitution. Many sump- 
tuary laws were made to restrain the various ex- 
cesses of luxury; but ihpse efforts were too feeble 
to check the over-bearing violence of the torrent. 
Cato proposed a severe law, enforced by the sanction 
of an oath, against bribery and corruption at elec- 
tions; where the scandalous traflick of votes was 
established by custom as at a publick market. Eut^ 
as Plutarch observes,* he incurred the resentment 
of both parties by that salutary measure. The rich 
were his enemies, because they found themselves 
precluded from all pretensions to the highest dig- 
nities; as they had no other merit (o plead but what 
arose from their superior wealth. The electors 
abused, cursed, and even pelted him as the author of 
a law which deprived them of the wages of corrup- 

•p SiKBt^iff^Ki xs^avff ipywjia cruvv&ij rur i^9>.J\ui, 
inW-r Wifw. Pint, b ViL Cat. p. 136. 
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tion, and reduced them to the necessity of subsisting 
by labour.* But this law, if it really^passed, had as 
little effect as any of the former ; and like the same 
laws in our own country, upon the same occasion, 
was either evaded by chicane, or over- ruled by 
power. Our own septennial scenes of drunkenness, 
riot, bribery, and abandoned perjury, may serve to 
give us an idea of the annual elections of the 
Romans in those abominable times. f Corruption 
was arrived at its last stage, and the depravity was 
universal. The whole body of the unhappy republick 
was infected, and the distemper was utterly incu- 
rable. For those excesses which formerly were 
esteemed the vices of the people, t were now, by the 
force of custom fixed into habit, become the manners 
of the people. A most infallible criterion, by which 
we may ascertain the very point of time, when the 
ruin of any free state, which labours under these 
evils, may be naturally expected. 

The conspiracies of Catiline and Cssar against the 
liberty of their country, were but genuine effects 
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{vrfcovTio- f/3o«v, £/3xaer^>»^«v, fjSaXXov. Plut. ibid. 

f Hinc rapti fasces pretio : sectorque favoris 
Ipse sui populus : lethalisque ambitus iirbi 
Annua venali referens certamina campo. 

Lucan. Pharsal. lib. 1. Edit. 1506. 
I Mala sua, quod malorum ultimum est, amant....et definit esse 
remedio locus, ubi quae fuerant vitia, mores sunt. Senec. Ep. 
39. p. 100. 
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of that corruption, which Sallust has marked out 
lo us, as the immediate cause of the destruction of 
the rcpublick. The end proposed by each of tliese 
bad men, and the means employed for that end, 
were the same in both. Tiie difference in their 
success arose only from the difference of address 
and abilities in the respective leaders. The fol- 
lowers of Catiline, as Sallust informs us, were the 
must dissolute, the most profligate, and the most 
abandoned wretches, which could be culled out of 
the most populous and most corrupt city of the 
universe.* Caisar, upon the same plan, formed his 
party, as wc learn from Plutarch out of the most 
infected, and most corrupt members of the very same 
suic.t The vices of the times easily furnished a 
supply of proper instruments. To pilfer the publlck 
monty,t and to plunder the provinces by violencCt 
thougli slate-crimes of the moat heinous nature, 
were grown so famiUar hy custom, that they were 
looked upon us no more than mere oflice-perquisites. 
The younger people, who are ever most ripe for 
sedition and insurrection, were so corrupted by 

* In tanta tamqiic corrupta civilatcCatllina omnitim Sngitio- 
sorum, alque facino osonira circura ae, tamquain stipatomm 
caterv-as liubehat. Sail, dc Bell. Cat. p. 9. 

pdrlnTD^ i ^yiyi.To; tpl; •lirii. Plat, in Vit. Cat. Min. p. 341. 
% PeculatUH Krarii, Cl per rim aociia crept* pccunia, ijUie 
quamqium gravia sunt, tamen conauetudijie jam pro nihilu 
Imtienuir. Sail de Bell. Jug. p. 73. 
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luxury,* that they might be deservedly termed, " a 
abandoned race, whose dissipation made it imprai 
licable for them to keep their own priratc foi 
tunes ; and whose avarice would not suffer thei 
fellow- citizen 3 to enjoy the qaiei possession o 
theirs." 



It is not at all strange that Rome thus c 
stanced should fall a victim to the corruption of hei 
own cicizens : nor that the empire of the univerai^ 
the toil and labour of ages, to which the Romam 
had waded through seas of blood, should be det 
to feed the detestable vices of a few monsters, whc 
were a disgrace even to human nature. 
change of the Roman constitution, the unlimited 
tyranny of the emperors, and the abject slavery o 
the people, were all effects of the same cause, ex. 
tended in degree by a natural progression. Thi 
Romans in fact were no more; the name indeei 
subsisted, but the idea affixed to that name, was a 
totally changed as their ancient constitution. In th( 
time of PhyiThuB the Roman senate appeared ai 
assembly of kings to his ambassadour Cyneas. When 
the east had felt the force of the Roman arms, the. 
most despotick princes received the orders of At 
Roman senate, and executed them with as prompt 
obedience, as a slave would do the commands of bis 



' Adeo juventus losu atque avarida. comipta est, nl 
dicatur, genitos ease, qui neque ipai habere possent r 
Hares, neque alios palj. Sail. Fr«£. pag. 139. 
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master. A deputy from the Roman senate, maile ti 
haughty monarch tremble at the head of ft victorious 
army, compelled him to resign all his conquests, and 
return inglorioualy home, by a single motion of his 
walking-stick.* 



What ail elevated idea must this give us of the 
Roman manners, whilst that haughty people retained 
their freedom! Nothing is more grand ; nothing 
more striking. Shift but the scene, and view the 
manners of the Romans when enslaved. Nothing is 
so abjectly servile, nothing so despicable. We see 
the Roman senate deifying the worst of mankind; 
wretches, who had sunk even below humanity, and 
ofTering the adoration of insensc lo these idols of 
their own making, who were more contemptible 
than the very stone and wooden representatives of 
their deities. Instead of giving law to monarchs, 
and deciding the fate of nations, we see the august 
Roman senate run trembling like slaves at the 
summons of their master Domitian,t to debate in 
form about the important business of dressing a 
turbot!! The majesty of the Roman people, which 
received the tributary homage of the universe, ex- 
pired together with their liberty. That people, who 
disposed of the highest offices in the government, 
the command of armies, provinces and kingdomSi 



' Popilius to Antiotlius Epiph. Livy. lib. 45. p. 673. 
t Juv. Sal. 4. 
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were simk into a herd of dispirited sla¥es. ' 
total insignificancy screened them from the 
effects of tlie caprices of their lyrants. They drag^ 
on a wretched being in a state of idlenes 
poverty in the midst of slavery, and the utniof 
extent of their wishes amounted to no more, tha 
bread for their daily subsistence, and diversions S» 
their amusement." The emperors supplied the oi 
by their frequent largesses of corn, and gratified t| 
other by their numerous publick shows. Ilent 
historians observe, that the most infamous of the 
tyrants were as fond of raveeshows, as the mob ihea 
selves, and as they were by much the most profile 
of all their emperors, their deaths were always m( 
regretted by the people. So striking is the contrs 
between a state when blessed with liberty, and tJ 
saroe state when reduced to slavery by the corni 
lion of its people t 

As I have already made some redections upi 
that passion for theatrical entertainments, whi 
prevailed at Athens, I cannot help observing, th 
after the introduction of luxury, the fondness ( 
that kind of diversion amongst the Romans, was 
least equal to that of the Athenians. The Roma 

* Ex ([uo sufli^agia nulli 

Vendimus, cfiiigiL Curas. Nam qui dabat olim 
Imperium, fasces, legiones, omnia, nunc se 
Cuntiiiet, atque duas tantum res anxius oplit 
Fiinem « Circenses. Juv. Sat. 10. Cn. S 

Dtiuin cum servilu. S*ll. ft»e> pv 
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seem to have been strangers to every kind of stage- 
plays for the first four hundred years. Their first 
attempts of that kind were rude and simple, and not 
unlike the ancient mummery at our country ^yakes, 
o^ Christmas gambols. The regular drama was 
imported together with the luxury of Greece, but 
every species of this kind of entertainment, whether 
tragedy, comedy, farcei or pantomime, was com- 
prehended under the general denomination ofstagc- 
playa,* and the different performers alike ranged 
wndcr the Reneral term of pjayers.f The [irofesrion 
itself was reckoned scandalous, and proper only for 
slaves, and if once a Roman citizen appeared upon 
the stage, he immediately forfeited his right of voting, 
and every other privilege of a free man. Upon this 
account Cicero seems to lament the fate of his 
friend Roseiua, when he tells us, " that he was ho 
superior to all, as a player,} that he alone seemed 
worthy of appearing upon the stage : but of so 
exalted a character, as a man, that of all men he 
deserved least to be doomed to so scandalous a pro- 
fession." Suetonius, speaking of the licentiousness 
and insolence of the players, takes notice of an 
ancient law, which empowered the pr^tors and 
(ediles to whip those players publickly, who gave .the 

* Ludi Scenli-.i. f Hist^unes. 

} Stenim cum urtifex ejusmodi sit; ut solus dignus videatur 

esse, qui in scena specletur , turn vir ejusmodi est, ul sulufl 

dignug videntur, qui co non scccdat. Orat. pm R^sc. Edit. 

GliLig:. p, 45, 
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least ofTence, or did not perform to the satiaraclto 
ot the people. Though Augustus," as the same 
histoi'ian informs us, exempted players from the, 
ignominy of that law, yet he took care to restrun 
them within the bounds of decency and good mall- 
Dcrs.t For he ordered Stephanie, a celebrated coms^ 
dian, to bcwhippedpubiickiy through all the theatresj 
and afterwards banished bim, for presuming pAi 
vately to keep a-fioman matron disguised under the ' 
habit of his boy^ Upon a. complaint from the prxtor 
he made llyUi ilig pu;;tcrr.irr.e be lashed cpsnSy iBi 
the coui't of his own palace, to which place thi 
offender had lied for refuge; and banished Pylades 
one of the most eminent players, not only front 
Rome but even from Italy, for affronting one of itH 
audience who had hissed him upon the stage. Birf 
these restraints seem to have expired with Augustus! 
For we find the pride and insolence of the playen 
carried to so great a height in the reign of his sue 
ccssor Tiberius, as to occasion their total bantshmenl 



• Divus Augustus immunes verbcniTti hbtrioiies quo 
responderiLL Tacit, c. 14. p. 42 Edit. Glasg. 

CoercltioBem in histriones mngistratibus in omni tempore tl 
loco lege vetere permiaaam ademit. Suet, in Vil, Aug, p. 163.^^ 

t Hi^trionum lieenliam adeo compescuit, ut Stephani<mel| 
Tugatorium, cui in pucrilem liabitum circuiDtonsam matronuti 
miniatrasse compererat, per tria thfatra vii^a cccsum releg*^ 
verit. Hylam pajitamlmum quereiite prxtore, in atrio doraw 
suae, nemlne escluso, flagcllis vcrbcraverit ; tt Hyladem -urbis 
atque Italia submaverit, quod spectatorem a quo exsibUabatuij 
demonstrassct digito, conspicuumque feciaati, Ibi 
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The fondness of the populace for the entertainments 
of the theatre, and the folly of the degenerate 
nobility, were the causes of this alteration. For 
both Pliny and Seneca assure us, that persons of the 
very first rank and fashion were so scandalously 
mean, as to pay liie most obsequious court to Uie 
players, to dangle at their levees, to attend them 
openly in the streets like their slaves ; and treat them 
like the raasters, instead of the servants of the pub- 
lick." Every eminent player had his parly, and these 
ridiculous factions interested themselves so warmly 
in the cause of their respective favourites, that the 
theatres became a perpetual scene of riot and disor- 
der. The nobility mingled with the mob in these 
absurd conflicts ;t which always ended in bloodshed, 
and freiiucntly in murder. The remonstrances and 
authority of the magistrates had so little effect, that 
they were obliged to have recourse to the emperor. 
Bad as Tiberius was, yet he was too wise to tolerate 
such shameful licentiousness. He laid the case before 
the senate, and informed thera, that the players were 
the cause of those scandalous riots which disturbed 
the repose of the publtck : that they spread lewdness 

* Ostendom aobilissimoB juvencs mancipia pantomlmonlQl. 
Senec. £pist. 47. p. 113. 

t Variis dcliinc et sicpius imtis pwtonHn questibus, pos- 
tremo Czsar de immodcstia hislriinium retulit: multu a.h lis in 
publicum seditlose, £xda per domos tentiiri....eo flu^tiorum et 
virium venisse, ut aoctoritate patruni ooereendum sit. Puki 
tuin hi^tlipives Italia. Tacit. Anital. 4. p. 134. 
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and debauchery through all the chi^ families ; that 
(hey were arrived to such a height of profligacy and 
insolencei throngh the protection of their ^ctioo^ 
that the authority of the senate iudf was requisite td 
restrain them within proper bounds. UpoD this re>' 
monstrance they were driven out of Italy as a pabUck 
nuisance ;' and Suetonius infarms us, that all the 
frequent and united petitions of the people oaiM 
ncTcr prevail upon Tiberius to recall them. 

Augustus affected an extreme fondness for dl 
kinds of diversions ; he invited the most ce1ebraitc4 
players of every denomination into Italy, and treated 
the people, at an immense expense, with every kijrf 
of entertainment, which the theatre or cirms couli'| 
furniBh. This is rcina.rkcd as an instaiKc of that. 
refined policy of which he was so thorough amastcn 
For thai artful prince was not yet firmly settled 
his newly usurped power. He well knew, that if t 
gave the people time to cool and reflect, they migi 
possibly thwart the execution of bis ambitioi 
schemes. He therefore judged that the best 
(Hcnt to prepare ihem for the yoke of slavery vr<0Ql4> 
be, to keep them constantly intoaicated by one per* 
petual round of jollity and diversions. T hat this was 
the opinion of thinking people, at that time, is evidetlt 
from that remarkably pertinent answer of ] 

* Cade in theatio per discordiam admissa, capita I 
tionum et hiatritmei propter quos diaaidebatur, refegatit: i 
ut revocaret unquum ullls populi precibus potuit evinei. 
Tib. c. 3r. 
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tlie player to Augustus, transmitted to us by Dion 
Cassios. PjlsjAea, as I have already observed, had 
been banished by Angustus for a rDisdemeanor, but 
pardoned and recalled to gjalify the humour of 
the people. At his return, when Augustus reproved 
bim for quarrelling with one Bathyllns, a person of 
the same profesaion, but protected by his favourite 
Mxceoas ; Pylades ia reported to have made this 
bold and sensible answer. " It is your true interest, 
Cxsar, that the people should idle away that time 
upon us and our atTairs, which they might otherwise 
employ in prying roo narrowly Into your gov- 
ernment."' 

I am far from being an enemy to the stage. On 
,he contrary, I think the stage under proper regu- 
ations might be rendered highly useful. For of all 
our publick diversions, the stage, if purged from the 
obscenity of farce, and the low bnffoonery of pan- 
;omime, is certainly capable of affording infinitely 
most rational, and the most manly entertainment. 
But when I see the same disorders in our own the- 
atres, which were so loudly complained of in the 
of Tiberius ; when the ridiculous contests be- 
ween contending players are judged to be of such 
mighty importance, as to split the publick into the - 
same kind of factions ; when these factions interest 
themselves so warmly in the support of the sup- 

* Sii/tfifii mi, Kariaf, aifl ifi,a{ Tci Sofiet itrillHTfl^rBti- 

Dion. C«u. lib. 54. p. 533. 
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posed merit of their respective favourites, as to pro- 
ceed to riotS) blowsi and the most extravagant inde- 
cencies ; I cannot help wishing for the interposition 
of the reforming spirit of Augustus. And when I 
see the same insatiable fondness for diversions, the 
same unmeaning taste (so justly ridiculed by Horace 
in his countrymen) prevail in our own nation,* which 
mark the most degenerate times of Greece and 
Rome, I cannot but look upon^them as a certun 
indication of the frivolous and efifbminate manners 

of the present age* 

- - — 

* Verum equitis quoque jam migrayit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis^ ad incertos oculos, et gaudia vana. 

Hor. epist. 1. lib. 2. lin. 187". 
Tanto cum strepitu ludi spectantor, et artes, 
Divitiaeque peregrinae : quibus obEtus actor 
Quum stetit in scena, dccurrit dextera lacv*: 
Dixit adhuc aliquiE? nil sane. Quid placet ergo ? . 
Lana Tarentino violas imitata vezieno. 

Ibid. lin. 303. 
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^B CHAPTER VI. 



' THE RAPID SSCLEKSION OF 
THE ROMAN REPUBLICK. 

DioKvsius of Halicarnassiis observes,* that Rom- 
ulus formed his new government in many respects 
after the model of that of Sparta, wliich accounts for 
that great resemblance, we evidently meet with 
between the Roman and Spartan constitutions. I 
may add too, that we cannot help observing as great 
a resemblance for some ages at least between the 
manners of both those people. For we find the 
same simplicity in their houses, diet and apparel ; 
the same contempt for wealth, and quite to the last 
period of liberty, the same warlike genius. Publick 
spii'iC and the love of their countr} was carried in 
both states to the highest pitch of enthusiasm.; it 
was deaf to the voice of nature itself ; and that amt> 
able virtue wore a kind of savage aspect at Home 
asd Sparta. But the alteration of their manners 
irhich alike preceded the los-i both of the Spartan 
and Roman liberty, will admit of no kind of com- 
parison either as to degree or progress. Luxury 
and corruption stole in by very slow degrees, and 
were never carried to any remarkable height amongst 
the Spartans. But, as Sallust beautifully expresses 
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it," the Roman manners were precipitated at once 
to the depth of cormption after the manner of & 
resistless torrent. I observe that the destruction of 
Carthage is fixed upon by that elegant historian, as 
the a:ra from which the rise oF this rapid degeneracf 
is to be dated. He assigns too the removal of the 
dread occasioned by that dangerous rivalj as the 
cause of this sudden and astonishing change. Be- 
cause according to his reasoning, they could then 
give a full loose to the impetuous fury of their 
passions, without restraint or fear. But the catisfi 
here assigned is by no means equal to the effect. 
For though it might contribute in some measur 
accelerate the progress of luxury, and consequently 
the corruption of their manners ; yet the real cause 
of their sudden degeneracy was widely diflereut. 

The Romans founded their system of policy^ li- 
the very origin of their state, upon that best and. 
wisest principle, " the fear of the gods, a tin 
belief of a divine superiiitending providence, aud 
future state of rewards and punishments :" thetl^ 
children were trained up in this belief from tent 
infancy, which took root and grew up with ihi 
by the influence of an excellent education, where 
they had the benefit of esample as well as precept. 



* Mores m.ijoruTD nan puulatim ut anti 
precijMlilL Sallust. Fragment, p. 139, 

t Nulk umquun respublica aondior, 
dititor fuit. LiT. iu Preftt. 



; hotui exempba, 
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Hence we read of no heathen nation in the world, 

where both the publick and private duties of religion 
were so strictly adhered to, and so scrupulously 
observed as amongst the Romans. They imputed 
their good or bad success to their observance of 
these duties, and they received publick prosperities 
or publick calamities, as blessings conferred, or 
punishments inflicted by their gods. Their histo- 
rians hardly ever give us an account of any defeat 
received by that people,' wliich they do not ascribe 
to the omission, or contempt of some religious cer- 
emony by their generals. For though the cere- 
monies there mentioned, justly appear to us instances 
of the most absurd, and most extravagant super- 
stition, yet as they were esteemed essential acts of 
religion by the Romans, they must consequently 
carry all ijie force of religious principle. We 
neither exceeded, says Cicero, t speaking of his 
counti-ymen, the Spaniards in number, nor did we 
excel the Gauls in strength of body, nor the Cartha- 
ginians in craft, nor the Greeks in arts or sciences. 
But we have indisputably surpassed all the nations 
p the universe in piety and altaclimeni to religion,^ 
1 in tlie only point, which can be called true wis- 

' Dionys, Halicum. Lib. S, p. 61, 63. 

f — Tamen tiec numero Hispanos, ncc rebore Gallas, n«c 
calliditate Posnos, nee artibxia Gracua. 

\ SeU pietBte ac relig^one, atquc hitc una. aapientia, - quod 
deoninj imniortalium numine omnia regi gubcmarique per«- 
peximus, oroncs gentes nationeBque superaviuius. Cic. dc. 
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f dotn, a thoroug;h conviction, that all things here 
below are directed, and governed by divine prov- 
[ i^etice. To this principle alout Cicero visely 
attributes the grandeur and good fortune of his 
I country. For what man ia Uiere, says lie, who is 
I convinced of the existence of the gods, but must be 
eonvincetl at the same time, that ourmighty empire 
' owes its origin,* its increase, and its preservation, 
to, the protecting care of their divine providence. 
A plain proof that these continued to be the real 
sentiments of the wiser Romans, even in the cor- 
rupt times of Cicero. From this principle pro* 
' ceeded that respect for, and submission to their 
, laws, and that temperance, moderation, and contempt 
I for wealth, which are the best defence against iho 
] eDcroachments of injustice and opprcaaiorit Hence 
I too arose that inextinguishable love for their coun- 
t try, which, nest to the gods, they looked upon as 
I the chief object of veneration. This they carried to 
I such a height of enthusiasm, f as to make every 
[ human tie of social love, natural affection, and self- 
I preservation give Way to this duty to their dearer 
country. Because they not only loved their country 
as their common mother, but revered it as a place 
which was dear to their gods ; which they had dea- 

liiis est qui — cum ileos esse intelleserit, non intelUgat 
1 numlne hoc tantum imperium ease natum, et auctum et 
■ Ktentum. IbiiL p, 18B. 

f Can sunt pai'enles, car! liberi, propliiqui et familiares : sed 
:sotfuuumcHiitiite0palnn una complesaeet. Cic.de 0£Bc. 
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lined to give laws lo the rest cf the u 
consequently favoui'ed with their peculiar care and 
protection. Hence proceeded that obstinale and 
undaunted courage, that insuperable contempt of 
danger, and death itself in defence of theiv country, 
which complete the idea of the Roman character ai 
it is drawn by historians in the virtuous ages of 
the republick. As long as the manners of the 
Romans were regulated by this first great pmv iple 
of religion, they were free and invincible. But the 
atheistical doctrine of EpicuPU9,+ which insiimated 



• Pro qua palria, mori, et rili iios tntoa dedtre, et iii (jiiii 
niMtiu otnnja ponere, etiiaaai eonsccrare dcHemus. Cic. de Leg-. 

t That die fiuidamcirtal principles of die stoick* tended tii 
adieism I i^adily grant: but as the real pliUosopliers nf that 
sect inculcated a iJwmugh contempt for wliat are called ilie 
good tliinijB of diis life, and were extremely austere in their 
morals 1 their doctrines accni tri lane Iiad a vcrj' tllfirent 
influence upon the manmrrs of the people wherever tliej- were 
received, fkim thoae of the£picun;aiis. — Brutus andCatothe 
Liflesiblc champions ofliberty, and almost the only vlrtuoua 
cliaractera in that corrupt peiiod, were rigid atnicks. — Julius 
Cicsar tt'ho subverted tlie constitution of his country, was * 
thorough Epicurean, botit in priiicijje and praetke. His prin- 
cl]ile3 we plainly see in Ills BO[difstical speech iu Sflllii5t, whcra 
he lu-g^cs the total cxtiaictlnii of our being at death, as an 
argument for spaiing' the lives of Cataliiie'a accomplices, for 
he audaciously affirms to the senate: — "tliat death as a pun- 
islimcijuas so fur from being w> evil; that it released us from 
all our sorrows, when labouring under distttss and misEry; 
L final period to all the cvila of this life, beyond 
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itself at Rome, under the respectable oame of phil- 
osophy, after their acquaintance "with the Greeksi 
undermined and destroyed this ruling principle. I 
allow that luxury, by corrupting manners, had weak- 
ened this principle, and prepared the Romans for 
the reception of atheism, which is the never-failiog 

attendant of luxury. Eut as long as this principle 

• 

remained, it controlled manners, and checked the 
progress of luxury in proportion to its influencet 
But when the introduction of atheism had destroyed 
this principle, the great bar to corruption wais re- 
moved, and the passions at once let loose to run 
their full career without check, or control* The 
introduction therefore of the atheistical tenets at- 
tributed to Epicurus,* was flie real cause of that rapid 
depravity of the Roman manners, whiA has never 

which tliere was no long-er room either for grief or joy.'* Thus 
as the learned Dr. Warburton justly remarks, <* he took 
occasion, witli a licentiousness until tlien unknown to that 
august assembly, to explain and enforce tlie avwoed principles 
of Epicurus (of whose sect he was) concerning the inortatity qf 
the soul.*' Di\'ine legation part 2d. pages, 111, 112, last edi- 
tion. That his manners were notoriously infamous we may 
learn from tlie history of Ids life in Suetonius, where he is 
termed the htisband of every vxytnwiy and the wife of every man. 
Omnium mulierum virum, et omnium vironim mulierem. Sue- 
ton, in vit. Jul. Cxsar, c. 52. ad finem. 

* I here mean the tenets of the Epicurean atbeitu as they are 
termed by tlic very learned Mr, Baxter in his treatise Xif the 
immortality of the soul ; where he has coniuted diem at Lu^ 
in the first volume of that admirable work. 

Inquiry into tiie nature of the human soul. Vol. 1. p. 355. 
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l>cen satisfactorily accounted for, either by Sallust^ 
or any other historians. 

The learned, I know, are not a little divided in theit* 
opinions about Epicurus. But a disquisition into 
what were, or were not the real tenets of that philos- 
opher, would be wholly foreign to my purpose. By 
the doctrine of the Epicureans, I mean that system 
which Lucretius has dressed up in his poem with all 
the beauties of poetry, and all the elegance of diction* 
ThU) like the rest of the athei stick systems, which 
are attributed to most of the Grecian philosophers, 
is pregnant with the wildest absurdities that ever 
entered into the human imagination. Epicurus, if 
Lucretius has given us his genuine tenets, ascribes 
the formation of the universe to the fortuitous con- 
course of senseless atoms of matter.* His master, 

* it has been remarked; that the disciples of the ancient 
Greek philosophers have blended so many of their own opinions 
with the doctrine of their masters, that it is often difficult to 
distinguish tlie genuine tenets of the latter, fi*om the spurious 

ones which liavc been interpolated by their followers Thus 

Epicurus tauglit tliat tLe summum bonum or supreme good con- 
sisted in pleasure. His defenders insist : that he placed it in that 
refined pleasure which is inseparable from the practice of viKue. 
His enemies alBrm { that he meant the grosser pleasure which 
arises wholly fix>m tlie scnsiialpassions....Hisfriends reply; timt 
this notion was first broaclicd by tlie dissolute part of his disci- 
ples, who most injuriously fathered it upon Epicurus, and then 
alleged his authority as a plea for tlicir debaucheries;... .they 
add, that the tiue Epicureans, who adliered rigidly to the 
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Democritus, from whom he borrowed his system) 
asserts the same* But Epicurus has exceeded him 
in absurdity. For Democritus, if we may credit 
Plutarch, endowed his atoms with a certain living- 
intelligence, which Epicurus scorns to make use of* 
He boldly deduces life, intelligence, and free-will 
itself, from the direct, oblique, and other various 
motions of his inanimate atoms. He admits a sort 
of insignificant beings, whom he terms gods ; but 
as he would not allow them to have any hand in the 
formation of his universe, so neither will he suffer 
them to have the least share in the conduct of it. He 



genuine tenets of their master, always treated these spurious 
disciples as sopliists and impostors. But even allowing this to 
be a true state of the case ; yet that the materiality and disso- 
lution of tlie human soul at death was a genuine tenet of Epi- 
curus, is a truth wliich the most sanguine of liis admirers are 
not able to deny. As this pernicious tenet therefore was equally 
held, and publickly taught by botli these kinds of Epicureans, 
a very small knowledge of human nature will enaUe ua to de- 
cide, which of tlie two opposite notions of pleasure was most 
likely to prevail, and gain the greatest number of proselytes 
amongst a luxurious and corru^it people. 

The dissolute manners of the Romans in tlie last period of 
their republick, prove evidently, in my opinion ; that th^ sensual 
docti'ines of tlie later iipicureans were almost unive^|^y re- 
ceived. And if tlie evidence of Horace in his humou^b9 de- 
scription of tlie manners of those philosophers is to be depended 
upon, they seem to have eng^ssed the name of the wet whc^y 
to themselves. 

Me ping^em et Nitidum, bene curata cute, vises. 

Cum ridere voles, Epkiiri de Grege porcum. 

Hor. Epist. 4. lib. 1. 
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has slioned them plainly, tliat lie couki do witbout 
thetiii audi as he has made them so egregiously insig- 
. nificant as to be able to do neither good nor harmi 
he has packed them ofF at a distance, to live an Indo- 
lent, lazy life, and to (liven themselves just as they 
think proper. Thus he has got rid of the trouble- 
some doctrine of a divine superintending Piuvideoce. 
Sometimes he forgets himself, and seems to deny 
their very existence. For he tells ua in one place, 
that the whole universe contains nothing but matter 
and empty space, or what arises from the casual con- 
currence of these two principlea:* consequently 
that no third nature, diSereni from these two, can 
possibly be proved to exist cither by the cognizance 
of our senses, or by the utmost efforts of our reason. 
ing faculty. Me teaches, that the soul is composed of 
the finest, ami most subtile atoms, consequently dis- 
cerptible and mortal. That the identity of man con- 
sists in the union of these finer corpuscles with the 
grosser ones, which compose the body. That, at their 
disunion by death, the soul evaporates, and is disgi. 
pated in the upper regions, from whence it fim dis- 
tilled, and the same man exists no more.f Nay he is 

■ OiniUB, ut est ipwr [:er se naWra duibus 
ConaUtit rebus -. nam foipora aunt et inuoe. 
Ergo prater inane et corpora tclTia per ae. 
Nulla potest renim in nunieni natura reliiiqui 
Hec qux sub sensut caditt iilki tempore noatros 
li quruii qiiiBquam pos^it apisei. 
, t fit nebula ac fiimus quoniam diicedit in auiaB ; 
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M> amazingly absurd as to assert, that if the souU* 
after its separation,, should still retain its conscious- 
ness, and, after a length of time, by some lucky 
juirble of his atoms, should happen to animate 
another body, this new compound would be quite a ■ 
different man: consequently, that this new man 
would be no more interested in the actions of the 
former, than the former would be responsible for the 
behaviour of the latter^ or for that of c^iy future man, 
who might happen hereafter* to be produced by 
another casual assemblage of the atoms of the same 
soul, united to those of another body. '^ This doctrine 
is plainly stolen from the Pythagorean system of the 
transmigration of souls ; but mutilated, and miserably 
perverted to the purposes of atheism* The absurdi- 
ties in this wild philosophy are so self-evident, that 
to attempt a refutation of thefti, would be an affront 
to common sense. Yet, from this source, these phi* 
losophers draw their pretended consolations against 
the fear of death. That at death the identity of the 
man absolutely ceases, and we totally lose our exis- 
tence.! Yet, from these excellent comforters, our 

Crede animam quoque diffundi, multoque perire 
Ocius, et citlus dissolvi corpora prima. 
Cum semel omnibus e membris ablata rec^ssit. 
* Et si jam nostro sentit de corpore, postquam 
Distracta est animi natura, animseque potestas : 
Mil tamen hoc ad nos ; qui csetu conjugioque 
Corporis atque animse consistimus unitep apti. 
t Nil igitup mors est, ad nos neque pertinet hilun^ 
Quandoquidem natura stnimi mortalis habetur : 



modem sceptickshavc revived theiraenaeleas tenet of 
aiiniliilation lo serve the cause of libertinism, The 
grand desideratum, in libertinism, is, to be able to 
give an unbounded loose to the sensual passions, to 
their very utmost extent, Tvithout any impertinent 
hints from a certain disagreeable monitor, called 
conscience, and the dread of an after-reckoning. 
Now as both these terrors are removed by this system 
of annihilation, it is no wonder thai libertines, who 
abound in a corrupt licentious age, should fly eagerly 
to so comfortable a doctrine, which al once silences 
those enemies to their pleasures. This is the creed 
introduced by the sect of Epicuma amongst the 
Romans, which easily accounts for that sudden, and 
universal revolution in their manners. For manners 
can never be so effectually, and so speedily depraved, 
as by a total exlinction of all religious principle; and 
all religious principle must be necessarily subverted 
wherever this doctrine of annihilation J s received." 
I allow that Lucretius gives us some excellent 
maxims from Epicurus, and inveighs in many places 
against the vices of his countrymen. But the cheat 
is too gross and palpable, and only proves, that he 
has gih over the pill of atheism to make it go down 

— Ubi non erimus, cum cnrporii atque animu 
Disclilium tiierit, quiblu e sumus uniter apti. 
Scilicet hand nobis qaicquim, qui non erimus tum, 
AcciUere amiuno potent, senaumque movers. 
* Epicunis vepo e\ animis liominum eitraiai radjuitus reli- 
giooem, quum Diis immintalibus et opem et gretlam sustulit. 
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more smoothly.* For how csn a auperstructiue | 
stand when the foundation is taken awaf; and <C]| 
what aei'vice is the best system of morality when tj 
sanction of future rewaida and punishments, 
great motive which should enforce the practice, i 
removed by the denial of a Providence, and the d 
trine of annihilation? Cicero informs lis, that all t] 
fine things, which Epicwrua asserts of the exietein 
of his gods, and their excellent nature, ai 
grimace, and only thrown out to screen him fra 
e.f For he could not be ignorant, tliat t] 



■ At ctiam libel- est Lpiciiri dc sanctiuite. Ludimufu^ 
bomine nnn tam faceto, quun ad acribendi licentiam lib; 
Quz enim potest ease sanctitoa, si Dii !inn 
Cic, de Nat. Deor. p. 78. 

t The principles of tlie new icajlcmy, tJiat doubling si 
which Cicero had egpouacd, led so directly It 
ke ke^ps us in s atate of peqietual doubt laid ui 
kia opinions. Mr. Ba-tter in hia Inquiry into the nal 
Human Soiil, vol. 3. p. 70. complaining' of Cicero's ir 
cies and sclf-cnntradictions, obsFt-rea, that — " as pbtlosopbl 
he tesches men to be sceplicka, or to maintain ciat inilb U 
Se perairxJ." And afterwards adda — "But it is long n 
hath been observed of this great man, that his afodmileat with 
are at ■aariance with his other workaj snd that lie may be e 
filled out of himaelf, and in his own worda." 

Dr. Warburton cxpatiatt^s hirgely upon Uie great difltcu 
there arc in ptttingtti Cicr.rrf a real lemimenu. Ishallm 
only two of them and in his own words, " A foiirtli difficid 
arises from Tully's purpose in writing' his works ofptulosoi^ 
which was, not to deliver his own opinion on any point of ethicfe 
<rr mctflphyaickSj but to expl^n to his countrymen ii 

■nteUigiblc miuiner, whatifoever the Greeks iiad taught Cf 



Uws of his country punished every man with the 
iiimoit severity, who struck at that fundametitHl 
principle of all religion, the existence of a Deity. 

in^ tliem. In the execution of which design, no sect could so 
well serve lus litrti nj the Kna academy, whuse princi^ilc it was, 
"at to iiUerferc viitb tbeir iron ofiinioiu, Stc. But tlie principal 
difficulty proceedB fi-om llie lewral and imrioai characterg he 
jiMdiiiifJ inlils life aiid writings; whlcli habitunted liimlo feign 
mid dissemhlc his opiiiiona. Here (thouj^h he uclcd neither a 
weak tioran unfiiirpKt) he becomes perfectly inacmtable. He 
may be considered tta an orator, a siatesmiui, and a philosopher ; 
clisiaetErB all equally ptrionated, and no Due more the real man 
dum tlie otheri but each of them taken up and laid down, (or 
the occuiun. This appears from tlic numerous inconsistenciei 
we hnd in him throughout the course of his sustaining- them, 
&c." And afterwards, p. 171. Oie Dr. adds— "We meet with 
numbers of the like contradictions delivered in his own person, 
and luiiler his philosophical character," of which he gives us 
several insiancei. In the note upon the word personated, p. 
l69, the Dr, ntiserveB, " tliat ta a pliiluiopher, his end and de- 
sign in uTiting (vaa not to deliver his own opinioui but to ex- 
plain the lirecian pliilainphyi on which' account he blamea 
Liose as too cuiious, who were lor Laving his oun sentiments. 
In pursuance of his design, he brings in StMcks, Epicureans, 
PlatDiiista, Academicks, new andcUl, in D«ler to instruct the 
Romans in their various opinions, and several ways of reawMi- 
ing. But whether it be himself or others that are blougbt upon 
the stage, it ii the atac/emid not Ciceroi it is Uie Stoick, ilie 
epicurean, niitBaU>»s,nopVeIleius, wlunlelivci their opinimia." 
Si-e Warbiulou's DiviiK Legutton, part 2. book 3. last edition, 
where the cliumclcr of Cicem, as drawn hj that verj learned 
and able writer, p. 16S, Eic.is tlic best clew I know of to guide us 
through his pliilosophicidMorka, See also. Critical Inqui^' >i>lo 
the optelBBfc— ^ f LULL! of the itncient philoaaphcra, paxsiiu. 
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Cicero thererorc, who bad thorou^hl}* examined hH 
tenets, affirms him, by his own principles, lo hav* 
been a downright atheist ,• For in leality, a « 
who should assert the existence of such idle godsj 
are neither capable of doing good or hurt, must, 
lie expects to be believed, be a greater fool than thft 
tnan, " who says in his heart there is no God at all. 
Vet Ibis strange system, though fraught with sue 
absurdities and tonlradiclions as could scarce t 
])almed upon the genius of ati Hottentot, has been 
implicitly swoilowed by too many of 'hose gentlemen) 
vho affect to call themselvcB the eifiriis forta of the 
present Bge. These are the atheistical tenets oF 
Epicurus, preserved by Lucretius in his bcatitfful 
poem, which, like poison, conveyed in sweets, please 
and murder at the same time. 

The Greeks were early infected with this cxecni* 
ble doctrine, and shew the eff'ecl it had upon tbdr 
manners hy their violation of publick hxlh, and con- 
tempt fui' the most sacred ties of religion. Trust, 
says Polybius, but a single talent to a Greek, who hat. 
been used to finger the publick money, antl thongUl 
you have the security of ten counterparts, drawn 
by as many publick notaries, backed by as many. 
seals, and the testimony of twice as many fitnei 



" Veriua eat igiliir niminim illud qsiod ftmiliaris nmnliinl 
nottnim PoBidoniiu dJiscnilt in libro qiiinto de iiftturi d! 
nullos e^se deos E[Hcurii videri: rjiiKi|<ie is dc tffis immoFUK- 
bus dlxerit, iovidir deicstandi grntlii dixissc, p 78. 
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yet, wilh all these prtcaotions, you c^inot possibly 
prevent him from proTing a rogue.* Whilst the 
Romans, who, by their various ofliceS) are inti'Usted 
with large sums of the publick money, pay so con- 
scientious a regard ti) the religion of their ofIice>oath, 
that they wtrc never known to violate their faith, 
though restrained only by that sinp;le tie. How 
gieatly tliey tleviiUcil from this rectitude of manners, 
after these infidel tenets had taken root amongat 
them, we may learn from Ciceroi in his orations and 
epistlesi Sallust loo will inform ub, how extremely 
common the crime o>' perjury was grown, in that 
severe reproach, which Lucius Philippus, a patiiciao, 
makes to Lepidus, llie consul, before Uie whole 
senate. That he neiilier stood in awe of men or 
goth, whom he had so fveqitentty injured, and defied 
liy his viilanies and perjurieC.t 

Folybius gives it as his real o^Hnion, that nothing 
shows the superior excellence of the civil government 

* of TX -fiM ;(>ip:«;»rr( Bfta fi'it n't 'Hlimlriv, iV. roAxm 

ti' surge T-lrUTB t» vp>»Tri'ciii;, t>ft'Sri n ulKmi. Pohb. lib. 
6, p. 693. 

I lisre called itTiyfa*!'f, notary pubUck, becnuse Ihnt 
oIBm answers Ihc idea much better, in my opinion, ihin eon- 
n-a/atalotor, frnm which may possibly he derived oui' cnmp. 
WoUtr, wliivh, I lliink, is by no means what is here meant, 
t Te Deque homiiium neque dcDram pudct, quo.i pcrfidi» et 
perjuiio TiotMti. Sail. Fngm. Orat. U. Phil. Cont. Lep. p. 146: 
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of the Rbmans, to that of other people^ so much as 
those religious sentiments with respect to their gods, 
which they constantly inculcated and supported.* He 
affirms too his real sentiments to be, that the chief 
support and preservation of the Roman republick 
arose from that awful fear of the g^ds, which was so 
much ridiculed, and exploded by the Grecians. I 
have taken the liberty to render t«7^ «aa«is M^tMnH, 
the Grecians, who are evidently pointed at in tliis 
passage*! For so just and accurate a writer as Po- 

* Mtylrriv Si fjioi Soksi Stocipopeiv t^nv to VofMttov troXirsvfAa tarpon 
TO /ScXr/ov ev rn ifftpi d-e&v Siocki4,(u ^ /M>t SoMt ro tsrapd To7f akXMC 
at^pcfjroig ovsiSl^ofjuvov, tvto avvs^itv ra, Paf/.aiav rpayf^MTCC' Ae^u 
Sf Ttiv Sua-iSacif/.oviotv. Polyb. lib. 6. p. 692. 

t There is indeed little occasion for an apology for this trans- 
lation. The judicious critick will easily see, that in this pas- 
sage there is a plain contrast drawn between the 'manners of 
the Grecians and the Romans in tlie time of Polybius. I'he 
cause of that difference this able writer justly ascribes to that 
hta-iSatfjcAvla, or awful fear of tlie gods, so strongly inculcated 
amongst tlie Romans, and so much despised and lidiculed 
amongst the Grecians, who were at that time greatly tinctured 
with the atlieism of Epicurus. The instance he selects in 
proof, drawn from the very different effect of an oath u(x>n the 
manners of those two people, must convince us beyond a doubt, 
that by tlie words to7^ axxoif avBpcmr if ovuSllo/juvovj he plfunly 
characterizes his own countrymen. As by *' ©/ vuv hxij g aKoyetc 
IxCaKKuv aura," they who now (tliat is, in his time) inconsider- 
ately and absurdly reject those great sanctions of religion, he 
evidently points at such of the leading men amongst the Ro- 
mans, as in his time had embraced the pernicious tenets of 
Epicurus. For though he had stigmatized the Carthaginians 
immediately before for their amrice and lust of gain^ yet nq 
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lybius could not be ignorant, that the Grecians iveie 

the only people in the world at that time, who had 

been dehauchej into atheism by the pernicious tenets 

of Epicuru?. Polybius firmly believed the existence 

Ufa Deity, and the interposition of a divine superin- 

ptcnding Providence, thoiijjh he was an enemy to 

^*lnpe^5tl^ion, Yet when he observed the good effects 

['produced amongst the Romans by their religion,* 

I "though carried even to the highest possible degree 

of superstition, and the remarkable influence it had 

I upontheirmannersinprivatelife, as well asupon their 

I publick counsels, he concludes it to bet the result 

[ tnftn knew better than Polvbiiis, tliat the Cai-thaginiaHH rather 
f fkceeded the Romans in superstition. That they were sincere 
1 too in their belief, is evident Irom that most humble metliod, 
r.Jiy which they CK{Hcssed Ibeii' SiinSxifurU, nhlch una tlieir 
I ^qucnt saenliceE of great numbers of tlieirowncbildrcn (those 
I ,rf the veiy first fumilies not excepted) to their god Moloch, 
I'mo, by Ihc Greeks and Romuis, was termed Chronoa and 

[ I thought tliis remark might not be unuserul, because as 
I Une of the commentators hare taken any notice of it, so neitlier 
I Cisaubon, nor any U'anslator 1 liave yet met with, seems to 
I twve given us tlie true spirit and meiuiing of this remarlcablc 
I passage. 
1 • ■!»; lortri. yap hriTfxyj:tarm.t j mifirffi.w rin ri >u'p» 

HLriuiT^, JrifCoW- Ibid. 

^Btb> h ^iiiSmM^iK ("t ii"f ""I uiiTUX." iiV Tii ■B^BmjBpfiEfaj'Bjirr. 
U-m**AtifiiMaiil,vf'u%;nKilaJyafUCmt.MirhiTA, Lib.6.p. 693. 
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of a wise, and consummate policy in the ancient 
Icgislatiirs. He therefore vei-y justly censures 
those as wronE-lieaded, and wretchedly bungling 
politicians, who at that time endeavoured to eradicate 
the fear of an after-reckoning, and the terrors of an 
licll, out of the minds of a people. Yet how few 
years ago did we see this misci-ably mistaken policy 
prevail In our own country, during the whole admin- 
istration of some late power- en grossing ministers. 
Compelled at all events to secuie a majority in par- 
liament to support themselves against the efibrls of 
opposition, they found the greatest obstacle to their 
schemes arise from those principles of religion, 
which yet remained amongst the people. For though 
a great number of the electors were not at all averse 
to the bribci yet their consciences were too tender to 
digest perjury. To remove this troublesome test at 
elections, which is one of the bulwarks of our consti- 
tution, would be impracticable. To weaken or destroy 
those principles, upon which the oath was founded, 
and from which it derived its force and obligation, 
would equally answer the purpose, and destroy all 
publick virtue at the same time. The bloody and 
deep felt effects of that hypocrisy, which prevailed 
in the time of Cromwell, had driven great numbers 
of the sufferers tnlo the contrary extreme. When 
therefore so great a part of the nation was already 
prejudiced against whatever carried the appearance 
of a stricter piety, it is no wonder (hat shallow super- 
ficial reasoners, who have not logick enough to distin- 
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guish between the use and abuse of a thing, should 

readily embrace those atheistical tenetsj which were 

importei), and took root in the voluptuous, and 

thoughtless reign of Charles the second. But that 

solid learning, which revived after the restoration, 

r* easily baffled the efforts of open and avowed atheism) 

[•■which from that time has taken shelter under the 

■' less obnoxious name of deism- For the principka 

of modern deism, when stript of that disguise which 

' has been artfully thrown over them, to deceive those 

who hate the fatigue of thinking, and are ever ready 

- to admit any conclusion in argument, which is 

i^reeahle to their passions, without examining the 

I premises, ar2 in reality the same with those ofEpi- 

transmilted to us by Lucretius. The 

t'iniluence therefore, which they had upon the man- 

f ners of the Greeks and Romans, will readily account 

|r for those effects which we experience from them in 

r own country, where they so fatally prevail. To 

L]>atronise and propagate their principles, was the best 

I- expedient which the narrow selfish policy of those 

[lintnisters could suggest. For their greatest extent 

kof genius never reached higher, than a fertility in 

temporary shifts and expedients, to stave off the evil 

r^y of national account, which they so much dreaded> 

"■ They were sensible that the wealth and luxury, which 

are the general effects of an extensive trade in a state 

of profound peace, had already greatly hurt the 

jnorals of the people, and smooched the way for their 

lyrand system of corruption. Far from checking this 
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licentious spirit of luxury and ilissipatiDn, they left 
it to its full and natural effects upon the manners, 
whilst) in order to corrupt the principles of the peo- 
ple, they retained, at the publick expense, a venal set 
of the most shameless miscreants that ever abused 
the liberty of the press, or insuhed (he religion of 
their country. To the administration of such minis- 
ters, which may justly be termed the grand xraof 
corruption, we owe that fatal system of bribery, 
which has so greatly affected the morals of the elec- 
tors in almost every borough in the kingdom* To 
that too we may justly attribute the present can- 
tempt, and disregard of the sacred obligation of an 
oath, which is the strongest bond of society, and the 
best security and support of civil government. 

I have now, I hope, satisfactorily accounted for 
that rapid, and unexampled degeneracy of the Ro- 
mans, which brought on the total subversion of that 
mighty republick. The cause of this sudden, and 
violent change of the Roman niEmners, has been just 
hinted al by the sagacious Montesquieu, but, to mj 
great surprise, has not been duly attended to by any 
one historian 1 have yet met with.' I have showed 
loo, how the same cause has been working the same 
effects in our own nation, as it invariably will in every 

• But as Boon as Epicums ai>d his followed begui to wesken. d 
the fcundation and principles of religion, h_v calling them ii 
question, e11 manner of immundity canie rolling ii 
III ig'hty torrent, and threw doM n tlie banks of law and sobriety. ' 
Lawrence, M. A. 
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country where those fatally destructive principles are 
admitted. As the real end of all history is instruc- 
tion, I have held up a just portrait of the Roman 
manners, in (he times immediately preceding the 
loss of their liberty, to the inspection of my country- 
men, that they may guard in time against those 
calamities, which will be the inevitable consequence 
of the like degeneracy. The unpromising aspect of 
our affairs, at the time of the sudden and unexpected 
alliance between the houses of Bourbon and Austria, 
gave the first rise to these reflections. But as the 
interests and situation of this kingdom, with respect 
to France, are so greatly analogous to those of Car- 
thage with respect to Rome, I shall proceed to com- 
pare the different manners, policy, and miUtary con- 
duct of tho3e two rival nations. By thus comparing 
the different policy of these warlike people, whose 
views and interests v?ere as diametrically opposite, 
and as irreconcilable as those of Great Britain and 
France, we may learn the superior advantages which 
each enjof ed, and the diSerent disadvantages arising 
from their different policy, which each people la- 
boured under, during their long and inveterate con- 
tests. The result, which I most sincerely wish from 
this inquiry, is, that we may avoid those egregious 
blunders on the side of tlie Komans, which reduced 
them to the very brink of ruini and those more capi- 
tal defects on the part of the Carthaginians, which 
te-minated in the uiter destruction of their very 
being as a people. 

Aa5 
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HTHAGlNtANS 



f 

^^H The origin of Imth these people seems aliKe 

^^H liavc been extremely low. Romulus, according 

^^H Dionysius of Halicarnassus, could form no more than 

^^H three thoui^ancl foot anil three hundred horse out of 

^^f his whole peoplci where every individual was obliged 

to be a soldier. The Tyriana, who accompanied 

Dido in her flight from her brother Pymalion, could 

be but few in nutnber from the very circumstancei 

I of their escape from an avaricious and vigilant 
tyrant. 
Romulus, to supply this defect, not only opened 
an asylum for all fugitives, whom he admitted as sub- 
jects, hut in all his conquests over the neighbouring 
states, annexed the lands to his own small territory, 
and incorporated the prisoners amongst his own Ro- 
man citizens. By this masterly policy, notwith stand- 
ting the number of men he must necessarily have 
lost during a warlike reign of thirty-seven years, he 
left at his death, according to Dionysius, forty-five 
thousand foot and a thousand horse. 
policy was pursued under the republican as undei 
igal government, the Romans, though involved 
in continual wars, found themselves not inferior il 
number even to those nations, who were reputed tbi 
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most populous, pionysius, from whom I have 
taken this account, extols the policy of the Romana 
in this point hb greatly superior to that of the Gre- 
cians. The Spartans, says that judicious historian, 
were obliged to give up their dominion over Greece 
by their single defeat at Leuctra; as the loss of the 
,4attle of Chsronea reduced the Thebans and Athe- 
l^pians to the sad necessity of yielding up the govem- 
inent of Greece, as well a* their liberty, to the 
Macedonians. TheaernisfortunesDionysius imputes 
to the mistaken policy of the Grecians, who were, 
in geiteral, unwilling to communicate the privileges 
of their respective states to foreigners. Whereas 
the Komans, who admitted even their enemies to the 
(rights of citizenship, derived additional strength even 
misfortunes. And he affirms, that after 
■flie terrible defeat at Cannx, where outof eJghty-MX 
ihousand little more than three thousand three hun- 
ted and seventy men escaped, the Romans owed the 
iresei'vation of their state, not to the benevolence of 
', as some, he says, imagine, but to the num- 
,fcr of their disciplined militia, which enabled them 
to encounter every danger. 1 am sensible that the 
remarks of Dionysius, which have been adopted by 
many of our modem writers, are extremely just in 
relation to the Thebans and Athenians. Because as 
the former of these people endeavoured to extend 
their dominions by arms, the latter both by arms and 
immercc, both states ought, like the Romans, to 
attracted as many foreigners as possibly they 
lid, to enable them to execute plans which require 
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an inexhaustible supply of peoplei But the ezclufiion 
of foreigners ought not, in my opinion, to be cen- 
sured as n defect in ihe Spartan constitution. Be- 
cause it is evident, from the testimony of Polybius 
and Plutarch, that the great end which Lycurgus 
proposed by his laws, was not to increase the wea.lth 
or power of his countrymen, but to preserve the 
purity of their manners: as his military regulations^ 
according to the same authors, were not calculated 
for making conquests and serving the purposes of 
ambition, but for the defence and security of his re- 
publick, I observe too in proof of my opinion, that 
the Spartans gradually lost their virtue, and after-. 
wards iheir liberty, only so far as they deviated froia, 

the institutions of their legislator But I 

from the digression into which Ibis subject unaroid- 
ably led me. 

In oui researches back into the remote times of 
antiquity, we must lay hold of whatever helps we are ^ 
able to meet with. If Justin therefore is to be cred> , 
ited, Dido not only received considerable assistance 
from a colony of 'f yrians which she found settled in 
Utica, but admitted great numbers of the natives, 
who settled with her in the new city, and consequently 
became Carthaginians.* I may add too in proof of 
this account, that unless the Carthaginians had long- 
pursued this wise policy, it is scarce possible by the 
course of nature, that the Tyrians alone could have 

• JusUd. Ub, 18, c, 5. 
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multiplied by propagation to so prodigious a degree, 
as to be able to furnish men sufGcicnt to raise and 
carry on that extensiTC commerce, and plant tbosc 
numerous colonies which we meet with in the earlier 
ages of their history. 

As to their cona'tituuon, Rome and Carthage 
were both republicks, both free, and their form of 
government nearly similar, as far as we can collect 
from history. Two supreme magistrates,* annually 
elected, the senate, and the people, formed the body 
politick in each republick. The annual elections of 
their chief magistrates were a permanent source of 
division and faction alike in both; a defect which 
Lycurgus guarded against in the Spartan govern- 
ment, where the chief magistracy was perpctutd and 
hereditary. The senate in both nations was com- 
posed out of the most respectable and greatest men 
in each republick. At Rome ihc consuls chose ihc 
senators with the approbation of the people, but at 
last the censors arrugatcd that power to themselveSa 
At Canhage, as Aristotle informs us, the senators 
were elected; but as he has no where told us who 
were the electors, it is most probable, that the right 
of election was the inherent privilege of the people, 
since lie censures that republick as too much leaning 
towards democracy. At Rome, in the virtuous times 
of that republick, birth and merit alone entitled the 



* Termed consuls by Ihc Roidliiu, auieiti by the Ciirtlii>£i- 
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possessor to a place in the senate, as well a 
chief offices in the state. At Carthage, though 
birth and merit seem to have been qualificationj 
intiispenaably necessary, yet even these coulti not 
succeed,' unless the candidate was at the same li 
master of such a fortune as would enable him to J 
support his dignity with lustre.f This Arislotlel 
censures as a defect. For he looks upon all that" 
merit, which was unsupported by the proper propor- 
tion of wealth, as so much tost to the Carthaginians; 
and he lays down that maxim in their government, 
as the real cause of that undue respect for wealtbi. 
and that lust of gain, which prevailed so much ii 
rcpublick. But the sentiments of this philosopher 
like those of his master Plato, are, ! fear, too idea 
to be reduced to practice. For he does not seem b 
attend to the different genius of different nations, ba 
aims at adjusting the balance of power in his rcpub 
lick by the nice standard of philosophick tbeorj 
The genius of nations differs perhaps as much % 
their climate and situation, which seem (at least i) 
some degree) to be the natural cause of that diSeff 
ence. The republicks of Sparta and Rome wee 
both military, iind military glory stamped the primajj 
character of both these people- The rcpublick O 
Carthage, like that of their ancestors, the Tyrianq 

rue ap^^ovriif. AriaL dc Repub. lib. 3. p. 334. c. li. 

t 'Aifinaiyif I'lt Jim ntSra BjuVo.tk (riy oiMwo., Bol. j r 
ifiTin) i juiVim ra! f^iylm, ri; u Bt^Aiit g fif rf ani>.i 

Ibid. p. 355. 
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was commercial. Hence the lust of gain marked 
their ruling character. Their military character 
arose from the necessity of defending that wealth 
-which their commerce had acquired. Hence military 
glory was but a secondary passion, and generally 
subservient to their lust of gain. Unless we attend 
to the different ruling passion, which forms the dif- 
ferent character of each republick, we shall never be 
able to make such a comparison as will do equal 
justice to each people. At Spartaand Rome wealth 
was despised, when put in competition with honour, ^ 
and poverty joined with merit formed the most 
estimable of all characters. Quite different maxims 
prevailed at Carthage. Wealth with them was the 
chief support of merit, and nothing was so contemp- 
tible as poverty. Hence the Carthaginians, who were 
well acquainted with the power and influence of 
wealth, required the additional qualifications of an 
ample fortune in- all candidates for the senatorial 
dignity, and publick employments. For they judged 
that such men would be less expoaed to the tempta- 
tions of corruption, and at the same lime more 
anxious for the welfare of a state, in which they were 
30 deeply interested by their private property. That 
this was the real state of the case, at Carthage, not- 
withstanding the suggestions of Aristotle and the 
Greek and Roman historians, may, I think, be fairly 
proved from the behaviour of their senate and the 
choice of their ofiicers, which ought certainly to be 
admitted as the best evidence. For we constantly 
find all their publick employments filled up with 
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^B men of the greatest families, and (unless when the 

^H intrigues of faction sometimes prevailed) of the 

^H greatest abilities. ^Vc find in general tlie same firm 

^H and steady attachment to the service of their coun- 

^H try, and the same indefatigable zeal for extending 

^H the territories and power of their repnblick. Nor 

^^B ' does the most partial historian charge any one OE' 
^H them with sacrificing the honour and interest of his 

^H country to any foreign power for money ; a practice 

^H which was shamefully common amongst the Roman 

^H « generals in the lime of Jugurtha. Hence we may, 
^H^ I think, assign the true reason, why the greatest 

^^T f&milies in Carthage (as we are informed by bisto- 

^H rians) thought it no way derogatory to tlieir honour 

tfl engage in commerce. For as this is most probab^^ 
to be understood of tht: younger sons of their noa^ 
bility, the true motive seems to arise, not from * 
avarice, as their enemies object, but from a view of 
raising such a fortune, as might qualify them for 
admission into the senate, or any of the great employ* 
ments. Hence too it is evident, that a reguIatiOi^H 
which might be highly useful and salutary in t^fl 

P opulent commercial republick, would be greatly in- 

jurious to such military republicks as Rome and 
Sparta, by corrupting their manners. We need no 
other proof than the fate of those two republicks, 
who both owed their ruin to the Introduction of that 
wealth, which was unknown to their virtuous ances- 
tors. The Carthaginian senate seems to have bt 
much more numerous than the Roman. For 
Carthage there was a select standing commiti 
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eslablished, of one hundred and four of ihe most res- 
pectable members, to keep a watchful eye over the 
great families, and repress any attempts which their 
ambition might make to subvert the consiitution.* 
To this committee all their commanding officers by 
sea and land, without exception, were obliged to give 
a stnct account of their conduct at the end of evei^ 
campaign. We may therefore properly term it the 
Carthaginian court-martial. Out of this venerable 
body another select committee was formed of five 
members only, who were most conspicuous for their 
probity, abiiily, and experience. These served with- 
out fee or salary ; as glory, and the love of their 
country, were esteemed motives sufficient to engage 
men of iheir superior rank and character, to serve 
the publick with zeal and fideliiy.f For which 
reason they were not chosen by lot, but elected by 
merit. Their power was very extensive. Their 
office was for life, and they filled up any vacancy in 
their own body, out of the one hundred and four, and 
all vacancies in that grand committee, out of the 
rest of the senate, by their own authority and at their 



jfiriVhv. Itnd. p. J34. 

T.ftV. Ibid. 
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own discpelion.* They were the supreme judge 

besides in all causes whatsoever without appeal 
The institution of this grand cnmmiUi 
opinion, exceeded cveiy thing in the Roman policjrcl 
r it preserved their state from all those violenll] 
concussions, which so frequently shook, and a 
totally suhvcrted the Roman republick.t But lh( 
jKiwer of the committee of five was exorbitant, and'' 
dangerous to the lives and fortunes of their fellow- 
citizens. The proof is from fact. For at the con- 
clusion of the second punick war, they had made so , 
arbitrary an use of their powerj and 
odious to the people, that the great Hannibal regu*4 
lated that amongst other abuses, and procured a lavJ 
which made that office annual and elective, with a 
clause forbidding any future alteration. Whether tfael 
Carthaginian senators enjoyed their seats for life, o 
whether they were hable to be expelled for any u 
demeanour, and by whom, are points in which historj 
is quite silent. At Rome, as the censors had t 
power of promoting to Ihat dignity, so they ha^ 
equally the power of espelling any member for bati 
manners, by the single ceremony of leaving out hjsJ 
name when they called over the list of the senaled 
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1 cannot help thinking this a great defect in the 
Roman polity : since it threw the power oi garbling 
ami modelling the senate into the hands of two men, 
who were liable to be corrupted to serve the ends of 
faction. A power which ought neverto be lodged in 
BO few hands in a country which enjoys the blessings 
of liberty. For how serviceable soever it might 
have been, as a curb to licentiousness in the earlier 
ages of that republick ; yet Cicero, in his oration for 
A- Cluentius, inveighs bitterly against the abuse of 
the censorial power in his time, and gives several 
instances where it was made subservient to the ends 
of faction in modelling tht senate. And he seems to 
fear that tbe censors list may bring as many calami- 
tics upon the citizens as tlie late most inhuman pro- 
.acTiption ; and that the point of the censors pen may 
prove as terrible as the sword of their late dictator. 
C. Nepos, in the life of llamilcar, takes notice of an 
officer of the same nature amongst the Carthaginians, 
to whose inspection the greatest men in that repub- 
lick seem to have been subject. But it does not 

' appear from history, whether his power extended so 
far as to expel a senator. Should a bad prince, or a 
.wicked minister, ever be invested with the power of 
.weeding the bouse, and modelling the parliament at 

|r -pleasure, there would be an end of our constitution 

■Uid liberty. 



, In the Roman senate all <iuc9tions weie decided 
yi*i in our parliament) by a majority of voices. At 
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Carthage no law could pasB, unless the senate vere 
unBDimous, like the Polish diet. One single veto 
from any one member, look the question out of tlie 
hands of the senate, and gave up the ultimate de- 
cision to the people, who were the dernier resort of 
all power. This Aristotle censures as inclining mora 
towards democracy tlian was consistent with the just 
rules of a well regulated repiiWlck.* Because the 
magistrates were not only obliged to open all the 
different opinions and debates of the senators upon 
the question, in the hearing of the people, who were 
the absolute and decisive judges in all these cases of 
appeal ; but any one, even the lowest fellow in the 
mob, might freely give his opinion in opposition 
just as he thought proper. A source of endless 
discord, anarchy, and confusion ! A kind of polit/i 
as Aristotle observes, unknown in any other form of 
republican government. 

In this point, I think the Roman polity far pre* 
ferable to the Carthaginian, except in those abuses 
of the tribunitial power, which so frequently hap- 
pened towards the decline of that republick. But 
vhen any one turbulent, seditious tribune, instigated 
by ambition, or corrupted by a faction (which in 
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those limes was generally the case) could by his 
single veto, stop all proceedings oF the senate, and 
haul the case before the people ; nay when he could 
drag the supreme magistrates, the consuls them- 
ael*ea, to prison, by his sole authority, and cnuld 
commit the most outrageous, and most shameful 
acts of licentiousness with impunity, because their 
office rendered Iheir persons sacred by law, I esteem 
the Carthaginian poliiy infinitely more eligible. 
For that fear and jealousy of ceding any part of the 
authority, which is so natural to men in power, 
would always be a strong motive to union in a Car- 
thaginian senate ; because it would naturally induce 
any member, rather to give up his private opinion, 
than suffer an essential part of their power to de- 
volve to the people. But the Roman tribuwitial 
power, which was in constant opposition to the 
senatorial, drew at last by much loo great a weight 
into the democratick scale, and in the last period of 
their liberty was a principal leading cause of the ruin 
of that republick. For as the senate was unsup- 
ported by a Ihircl power so essentially requisite to 
preserve the balance of government in its due aiqui- 
poise, the tribunes perpetually fomented and kepi up 
those terrible feuds, which brought on anarchyj and 
terminated in absolute insupportable tyranny. 

The condition of the Roman populace before the 
erection of the tribunitial power, seems, in my judg- 
ment, to have been little better than that state of 
ah S 
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ilagSt which the peasants groan under in Poland. 
The relation between patron and client amongst the 
Romuna, seems to be something analogous to the 
relation between lord and vassal, with this dilTerence, 
that the client had the free choice of his patroOi 
which the vassal has not with respect to the lord. 
At least it is certain, if we may credit the R 
historians, that their people were subject to equal) 
if not greater exactions and oppressions from the 
Patricians. How heavy these were, we may learH | 
from the numerous mutinies, insurrections, and that 
great secession, which compelled the Patricians to; 
create the tribuniiial office in their favour. This 
new ofBcc occasioned a gi'eat revolution in their new 
government, and produced those perpetual conllictK 
between the aristocratick and democratick powers, 
which fill the history of that republick. The Patri- 
cians had recourse frequently to their only reeoursej i 
a dictator with absolute power, to defend them from' 
the insolence of the tribunes. But this was onJy a 
temporary expedient. The people renewed their 
attacks, until they had abolished the distinct prero- 
gatives arising from birth and family, and laid open 
all honours, even the consulship, and dictatorship, 
the supreme magistracy of all, to the free admis 
of their own body. The people were highly elated 
with these repeated victories, as they imagined 
them, over their old tnemies the Patricians, but 
they were quickly sensible, that, in fact, tlrey were ' 
inly the dupes of their ambitious leaders. The 
taoat opulent and powerful of the Plebelansj by serY- 
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iag the high offices of the state, acquired the title 
of nobles, in contradistinction to those, who were 
descended from the Patrician families, who still 
retained their ancient appellation. These new no- 
bles, many of whom had crept into the senate, sided 
constantly with the Patricians in all disputes and 
contests with their former friends, the people, and 
were generally Iheir greatest enemies. The Patri- 
cians, strengthened by this new acquisition of power, 
were frequently too hard for the tribunes. In those 
memorable contests with the two Gracchi, who 
endeavoured in their tribuneship to revive the Agra- 
rian law (calculated to divide the conquered lands 
among the poor citizens) the dispute seems to 
have lain wholly between the rich and the poor ; for 
the nobles and rich Plebeians were as unwilling to 
part with their land, as the Patricians. This strength- 
cned the Patricians so much, that they were able in 
each of those contests, to quell the efforts of the 
people by force, and quash the whole affair by the 
death of both the Gracchi. 

It has been a general remark of most writers, 
both ancient and modern, that the Roman republick 
owed its preservation to the firmness and wisdom of 
the senate, and the subordinate obedience of the 
people : and that the republick of Carthage must 
ascribe its ruin to that ascendency, which the people 
had usurped over the authority of the senate. The 
reverse of this seems to be the truth. We meet 
with but.9ne instance m history, where tht ^cwei "b^ 
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the Carthaginian people over-ruled the authority 
their senate, so far as to compel them to act contraiT' 
to their opinion. This was that shameful violation 
of the law of nations in seizing the transports which 
wer« bringing necessaries to Scipio's camp, during 
the truce he had granted that the; might send am- 
baasadoura to Rome to negotiate a peace with the 
Roman senate. For though they threatened vio- 
lence to the senate, if they submitted to those hari 
terms which were imposed by Scipio after the defeat 
at Zama ; yet they were easily reduced to obedience, 
by Hannibal, and resigned the whole affair to the, 
decision of the senate. The Roman history, on th«J 
eontrary, is one continued detail of 
frequently moat bloody contests, between the senate 
and the people in their perpetual struggles for powen' 
And the frequent elections of that low Plebela] 
Marius to the consular dignity, in opposition to tbi 
Patricians, (the malignant effects of the overbearinj 
power of the people) opened that scene of blood an 
anarchy, which ended only in the utter subTersion a 
their liberty and 

The judicious Montesquieu observes, " that tbf 
Carthaginians grew rich much sooner than the 
Bomans, and consequently sunk much sooner inC* 
corniption." He adds too ; " that whilst merit 
entitled tlie possessor to the great employments ai 
Rome, every thing which the publick at Carthag« 
had the power of bestowing, was venal. "....The 
former pan of this assertion te too general to bt 
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admitted vitliout proper restrictions ; the latter is a 
plain transcript horn Polybius. The Carthaginians 
must have been rich several ages before the Romans. 
For both Herodotus and Thucydidts (who was but 
thirteen years younger) take notice of them as a 
very formidable maratime power, a circumstance 
which could only arise from their naval genius and 
extensive commerce. Yet we find no instance of 
their being corrupt, until the conclusion of the second 
Punick. war, when Hannibal reformed those ahame- 
fu! abuses, which had crept into the management of 
the publick revenue, and restrained that power which 
the committee of five had usurped over the lives and 
fortunes of their fellow-citizens. As for the quota- 
Uon out of Polybius, whose country was at that time 
a province to the Romans, with whom he resided 
only as a state prisoner ; 1 esteem it as no more 
than a compliment to the Romans' vanity at the 
expense of the Carthaginians, whose very name was 
odious to that people. Or very probably he might 
bring that charge against the Carthaginians, as a 
hint to show the consequences of the same species 
of corruption, which, even in his time, had found 
entrance amongst the Romans. 



As to religion, both nations were equally super- 
stitious. If many of the religious ceremonies amongst 
the Romans were absurd and childish, it must be 
owned that the Carthaginian worship, like that of 
their ancestors the Canaanites, from whom they 
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received it, was truly diabolical.* But it is by M 
means caniiiil to judge of the natural bent and temper 
of a people, from effects produced in their minds by 
superstition. For the same superstition which enjoini 
Buch horrid rites, will naturally place the chief effi- 
cacy of the saciifice in the zeal and sincerity of the 
offerer. Consequently the highest degree of merit 
in such oblations, will consist in stifling every human 
offcction, and over-ruling nature. Thus in the Car- 
thaginian idolatry, the softer sex, as more suacep* 
tible of tenderness for their offspring, were retjuired 
to attend in person. They were even compe!led,t 
upon this dreadful occasion, to affect all the joy and 
cheerfulness of festivity, because, as Plutarch infornu 
uSj if a sigh or a tear escaped them, the merit of the 
offering would be absolutely lost, and thcmaelvea 
liable to a fine. That the Carthagini 
more void of parental affection than other n 
evident from that pious fraud they had so long prac- 
tised,f of secretly buying up poor children, whom 
they substituted as victims to their bloody deity 
instead oftheirown. But after a great defeat which 
they received from Agathocles, they attributed their 
ill fortune to the resentment of their god for their 
repeated sacrilege. They sacrificed two hundred 

* The idol ta whom the Cartha^nians sacrificed their chiU 
dren was the Molock of the Canaanltea, Irom whnm they were 
lineally dcaccnded. Tliis idol was the ChronoB of the Greeks, 
and Saturn of the Latins, 
t Plut de SuperstiL p, m. \ Diodor. SicuJ. lib, 20 p. 739. 
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children of the Rrat families in Carthage," and three 
hundred other persons offered themselves as volun- 
tary victims to atone for a crime, to which the 
highest degree of guilt was affixed by their impious 
religion. The Roman superstition must in general 
be acquitted of the charge of inhumanity. The 
only tendency towards it, was in the custom of 
inhuming a]ive such of the vestal virgins, as had 
violated their vow of chastity. t But the bloody and 
frequent shows of the gladiators, which were the 
delight of the Romans, fix an indelible blot on the 
character of a brave people.} Historians in general 
brand the Carthaginians with cruelty and inhu- 
manity. If the charge is just, it must be chiefly 
attributed to that execrable custom of human sacri- 
tices, which always prevailed amongst that people* 
Nor do I in the least doubt, but that savage ferocity, 
which the Romans were so guilty of in war, was in 
a great measure owing lo those barbarous spec- 



• Id. ibid. 

t This institutian bB.B been adopted since, tiy the Creek and 
Latin churches. Tlie only difference in the punishment is, that 
tlie ancient vestals were buried alive, the modem vestals are 
immured between four waBs. 

i Polybiua informs us, tliat when the Romans took a city by 
storm, Ihej- not only put all iJie men to the sword, but even 
quartered the dogs, and hewed off the limbs of every other 
living creature tliey found in the place. 

w! rut HUw ;w> /aiiK mipnttaftfait. Folyb. lib. 10. p. B30. 
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tacles, where wounds, aijd murder in coW blot 
made the most agreeable part of the entertainmetit* < 

As to publick virtue or Icve of their couatty, th4 
Carthaginians were no way inferior to the Romans., 
The intrepid behaviour of the Philseni,* two Cartha^i 
ginian brothers, who consented to be buried aliv 
enlarge the boundaries of their country, equals the. 
most heroick instance of that kind of enthusiasmi, 
which the Roman story can boast of. The fate oE 
Macheus, Bomilcar, Hanno, and others, afiord undfr*- 
niable proof, that neither birth, dignity, 
greatest services, could screen that man from ibti 
most ignominious death, who made the least attempt 
to subvert the liberty of his country. I have befor» 
taken notice of the punka Jides^ or that proverbial 
want of sincerity, which has been so often objected 
by the Roman historians : but I cannot help oIm 
serving with the more impartial Montesquieu,! " tha* 
the Romans never made peace with sincerity au^ 
good faith, but always took care to insert such con- 
ditions as, in the end, proved the ruin of the people 
with whom they treated: that the peace they granted, 
was no more than a politick suspension of arms*, 
until an opportunity offered of completing their 
conquests : that it was their iMgipable maxim to^ 
foment divisions among the n^hbouring powers,*' 
and by siding alternately with either party, as they 

• SiJluat. de Bell. Jugorth. p. 1^-..^. 
t Grandeur des Romaiiu, p, 68, &c. 
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found it most conducive to their own inttreat, pUy 
one against the other, until they had reduced all 
equally into provinces: that they rre<jiienUy employed 
the subtilty and ambiguity of terms in their own 
language, to finesse and chicane in their treaties." 
Thus they cheated the jEtoIiana by the ambiguous 
phrase of yielding themselves up to the faith of the 
Roman people.* The poor jEtoHans imagined, that 
the term implied only alliance. But the Romans 
soon convinced them, that what they meant by it, was 
absolute subjection. They destroyed Carthage under 
sanction of the most vile equivocation,! pretending, 
" that though they promised that deluded people to 
preserve their state, they did not mean to grant them 
their city, which word ihey had purposely omitted." 
Maxims which the French have steadily and too 

successfully pursued, and are still pursuing ! 

Montesquieu very judiciously observes " that the 

Romans were ambitious from the lust of domination : 
the Carthaginians from the lust of gain." This 
accounts for the different reception which commerce 
met with in the two nations. At Carthage com- 
merce was esteemed the most honourable of all 
employments. At Rome commerce was held in 
contempt. It was there looked upon as the proper 
occupation of slaves only, and disgraceful to a free 
citisea. Thus the one loved war for the sake of 

* Infidem populi Romani sese dedere. Vide Fulyb. Eicrpt 
Legu.. p. U14, IS. t Ibid. p. 1349, 50. 
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gloiy and acquiring- dominion ; the other looked 
upon war as a means of acquiring; wealth, 
extending commerce. The Romans plundered 1 
vanquished enemy to mal;e a parade with ' 
wealth in the triumphal procession. The Cai 
ginians fleeced not only their enemies, but the! 
tributary provinces, and oppressed their i 
feed their own private avarice, as well as that of ll 
publick. The oppressions of the Carthaginian gcni;^ 
erals in Spain lost them all their allies. The wiser 1 
policy of Scipio attached those allies unalterably H 
the Romans. The exactions of their rapacious^ 
emors in the African provinces, were the sources i 
perpetual revolts, upon the approach of any invadcjj 
from a desire of changing masters. When Sci^ 
landed, he was joined by all those provinces, 
looked upon the Romans as their deliverers, 
soon as luxury had introduced avarice and corruption 
amongst the Romans, their generals and governours 
pursued the same destructive maxims, which ^ 
one leading cause of the final ruin of both 1 
western and eastern empires. 



There cannot be a stronger proof of a weak o 
corrupt administration, than when indigent and i 
cessitous men are appointed to the government i 
distant provinces, from no other motive than pat^ 
merit, and with no other view than to raise a fartui^ 
at the expense of the people. Whether the wretched 
and defenceless condition in which the French foul 
our colonies at the beginning of this war, ought not tl 
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be ascribed chiefly to this cause, is a question I shall 
wave at present. Because the evils we have already 
suffered from former misconduct, will, I hope, be 
now removed, by a total alteration of measures under 
an able and honest admitustration. 



It is remarkable, that not one of the Itistorians who 
reproach the Carthaginians with corruption, were 
ever able to accuse them of luxury and effeminacy. 
The Carthaginians, to their imiaortal honour, stand 
single upon the records of history, " the only people 
in the universe, upon whom immense wealth was 
never able to work its usual effects." The Romans, 
corrupted by wealth, quickly lost all pretensions both 
to publick and private virtue, and from a race of 
heroes, degenerated into a nation of the most abject 
slaves. Tlic Carthaginian virtue was so far from 
degenerating that it shown brighter in the last period 
of their history, than in any of the former. Even 
the behaviour of tlicir women in that long and brave 
defence of their eity against the whole Roman power, 
equalled, or rather exceeded, that of the Roman 
matrons in those times, when they were most cele- 
brated for publick virtue. When the Romans were 
masters of the city, one small part only excepted, 
ami that part actually in flames, the generous wife 
of Asdrubal the chief commander," closed the scene 
by aa desperate an act of heroick bravery, as can be 
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Appian. de Bell. Pun. p, 82. 
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met with Id hiatorf. After she had upbraided her 
husband as a coward and a traitor for submitting to 
Scipio, she declared her determined resolution of 
dying free, and not surviving the fate of her countr]'* 
She first stabbed both her chihiren, and threw ihem 
s the flames ; then leaped in after their bodies, 
and buried herself in the ruins of Carthage. 

The sententious Montesquieu i-emarks,* "that 
(hen Caithage made \iat with her opulence against 
the Roman poverty, her great disadvantage arose 
from what she esteemed her greatest strength, and 
vhich she placed her chief dependence. The rea- 
son, as he judiciously observes, is evident. Gold and 
silver may be easily exhausted, but publick virtue) 
constancy) and firmness of mind) fortitude and 
poverty, are inexhaustible." The C3rthajj:iniaiis ia 
their wars employed foreign mercenaries. The Rof 
jnan armies were composed of their own natives. A 
defeat or two at sea obstructed the CarthaginiaD 
commerce, and stopped the spring which supplied 
their' publick exchequer. The loss of a battle ia 
Africa, where their country was quite open, and des- 
titute of fortresses, and the natives as much strangers 
to the use of arms as our own country people, re* 
duced them to submit to whatever terms the victor* 
thought proper to impose. Regulus, in the first 
Punicic war, cooped up the Carthaginians in their 
capital, after he had given them one defeat by sea, 
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and one by land. The Romans, after receiving four 
■uccessive d(;feats from Hannibal, the last of which 
was the fatal battle of Canni, where they lost most 
of their best officers, and all their veteran troops, 
would hearken to no terms of accommodation, and 
even sent re- enforcements to Spain and other places, 
though Hannibal was at their gates. The reason is 
plain. The citizens of Carthage consisted chiefly of 
unarmed, and undisciplined tradesmen. The citizens 
of Rome, without distinction, composed a regular 
body of disciplined militia.... A short comparison 
between the Roman and Carthaginian polity, with 
respect to the military of each people, will easily 
point ont to MS the true cause which gave the 
Romans their manifest Bupertoritji 

I have already taken notice of some capital defects 
of the Carthaginians, both in their marine and mili- 
tary departments. Montesquieu imputes several 
capital errors to the Romans, but he aUributes their 
preservation aficr the defeat at Cannx, when they 
were at the very brink of ruin, to the force of lhi;ir 
institution. He seems to place this force in the 
superior wisdom and firmness of the Roman senate. 
A short inquiry into their conduct, during the second 
Punick war, will show that the cause of their preser- 
vation at that time must be ascribed to a very dif- 
ferent principle, and that Montesquieu too hastily 
adopted that opinion from the Greek and Roman 
historians. 
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If we examine the boasted behaviour of the Rc^ 
man senate, from the first attack of Saguntum to the 
memorable battle of CannaSj we shall find it to consist 
of one continued scries of blunders, which carry oil 
the marks of neak, factious, and dirided counsels. 
The Romans had cerlain intelligence of Hannibal'B 
design of attacking them in Italy. This wa; 
secret in Spain, where every preparation, and tncTf 
motion of Hannibal's was directed to that point of 
view. The Romans were certainly jealous of i 
a design, when they sent ambassadotirs to Hannibal) 
to inform him, that if he passed the Iberus, and 
attacked the Saguntines, they should look upon it as 
a declaration of war. When they had received an 
evasive answer from Hannibal, they crossed ovi 
Africa, and made the same declaration to the Cartha- 
ginian senate. When Hannibal laid siege to Sagun- 
tum, did the Romans act up to their formidable 
declaration, or did they send a single man to the as- 
sistance of those faithful aUies? just the reverse; 
tbey wasted nine months, the time the siege lasted* 
in useless debates, and fruitless embassies. They 
sacrificed that faithful and hcroick people, together 
with their own interest and character, by their follf 
and irresolution.* For if they had sent a powerful 

* Wlicn the Roman ambassadouTE, soon aftfr the toss of Sft- 
guMum, solicited an aUianee with tlie Volsicaiii, a people of 
Spain, that people seemed astonished at tlie effrontery of Cba 
Komans, and bid them go and seek for allies amongst thwe 
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army at first, they might have saved Saguntum, or 
at least conBned the war to Spain, and preTented it 
from penetrating into their own bowels. After Han- 
nibal had laid Saguntum in ashes, did the boasted 
wisdom and firmness of the Roman senate appear in 
more vigorous, or more politick measures? They 
again employed a whole winter in a wise embassy to 
Carthage, to just as little purpose as the fonneft and 
gave Hannibal all the time he could wiah to prepare 
for his expedition. When Hannibal was on his 
inarch for Italy, instead of shutting up the passages 
k<af the Alps, which would easily have defeated that 
V&iring enterprise, they ordered the consul Scipio, 
rith his army, to oppose his passage over the Rhone. 
fThe consul came just time enough to learn, that 
Wuch dilatory measures would never check the pro- 
■frees of so active and vigilant an enemy, who had 
■ireaiiy passed that river, and was on his march for 
Ihe Alps.* The consul immediately re-embarked his 
wps, and hastened to meet him in his descent from 
; mountains. But Hannibal was already near 
r Ihe banks of the Po, where the consul attacked him, 
wbnt was defeated and dangerously wounded. The 
r senate, alarmed at Hannibal's passage over the Alps, 
I Mrhich they had taken no precaution to prevent, sent 

IS w!io liad never heard of the destruction of Saguntum, 
I, A$ they assiired them, would be » melancholy and rtrit- 
y warning to the Spaniardu how tliey ever placed any confi- 
n the good faith and friendsliip of the Romana. Liv. 
c. 19. p. 144. 

' Polyb, lib. 3. p. 270. eUeq,. 
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in a great fright for the other consul Semprmijusi 
with his armj', out of Sicily. He arrived, and joined 
his wounded colleague ScipioiWhowasan ableoEBcer, 

and having learnt, by experience, how dangerous an 
enemy they had to cope with, advised caution and 
prudence in all their operations. But Sempronius, 
vain, rash and ignorant, was deaf to all salutary 
advice, which he ridiculed as the effect of fear. 
Hannibal, who never inquired into the numher of 
his enemies, but studied only the foibles of their 
commanders, directed all his operations upon that 
principle. He applied therefore to the foible of Sem- 
pronius, which he was soon master of, drew him 
into a snare, and cut off almost liis whole army. The 
senate was dreadfully frighted at this second defeat; 
but to mend the matter, they suffered Ftaminius, a 
man more vain, more headstrong, and more rash 
than Sempronius, to be chosen consul, and sent 
against Hannibal. Flaminius fared much worse than 
Sempronius. As he acted upon the same principles, 
he run headlong into the trap laid for him by hia | 
artful enemy, and lost his liTefigetlier with hia whole , 
army. Though this terrible blow threw the Romans 
into inexpressible consternation, yet it seems to have 
brought them to their senses. For they at last created 
the celebrated Fabius dictator, who was the only 
Roman commander capable of opposing Hannibal. 
Yet even here they could not help giving another 
instance of t>ieiv folly, by forcing Minucius upon him 
for his general of horse, a man of the same character 
with Sempronius or Flaminius. Fabius acted upon 
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a quite different plan. He knew the danger and folly 
of opposing new rmsed troops to veterans, flushed 
with repeated victories, and commanded by so con- 
summate a general. He therefore opposed art to 
art, watched every motion of his enemy, and cut off 
his foragers. Hannibal, whose army was composed 
chiefly of soldiers of fortune out of different nations, 
connected to him by no other tie than the hopes of 
plunder, and their esteem for his personal abilitiee, 
was sensible, that such a conduct in his enepiy would 
quickly put an end to all his hopes in Italy. He 
tried therefore every art he was master of to bring 
Fabius to a battle; but the wai'y Koman convinced 
him, that he knew his trade too well (o deviate from 
that plan, which alone could save his country. 
Though Hannibal did justice to those line strokes of 
his antagonist, yet tbey were tOQ delicate for the eyes 
of the Romans. They were disgusted at his conduct, 
because they wanted capacity to understand it, and 
gave credit to the idle boasts of Minucius, though 
they had already suffered so severely by trusting men 
of his genius. Yel, by the most unaccouiiiabie folly, 
they i^ised Minucius to uii cqualriy of power with 
Fabius; and Rome, for the first time, saw two dicta- 
tors vested with unlimited authority. The wiser 
Fabius, though amazed at the stupidity of his coun- 
trymen, adhered steadily to his first plan. He gave up 
half the army to the command of his new colleague, 
but was determined to preserve the other moiety at 
least, upon which so much depended. Hannibal was 
sensible, that the Romans could not have done hiro a 
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more essential piece of service, unless they had re- 
called Fabius. He immediately threw out a bait for 

Minucius, which that rash, unthinking commander 
as greedily bit at. He fell into the trap laid for hir 
by the crafty Hannibal; was enveloped by the Car 
thaginians, and must inevitably have perished, wit] 
all the troops under his command, if Fabius had not 
flown to hib assistance, repulsed the enemy, and res- 
cued him from the most imminent danger of death 
or captivity. Though Fabius had been so ill used 
by his countrymen in general, and by his colleague 
Minucius in particular, yet he showed, by this gener- 
ous action, a greatness of soul superior to private 
resentment, and every seliish passion, which he was 
always ready to sacrifice to the publick welfare. 
Minucius indeed felt the force of the obtigationi as 
well as ofhis own incapacity : he nobly acknowledged 
it in the strongest terms, and returned to his former 
post and duty to his abler commander. But this 
heroick behaviour of Fabius seems to have made no 
more impression upon his countrymen, than his inas» 
terly conduct. Two new consuls were chosen, to 
whom he resigned his authority and army, and 
tired to Rome neglected atid unemployed. The new 
consuls followed the advice of Fabius, and avoided 
coming to acdou, which distressed Hannibal ex> 
iremely. But the following year exhibits such a 
masterpiece of folly and stupidity in that Roman 
^, whose firmness and wisdom are so much 
boasted of by historians, and such infatuation in the 
body of the Roman people as would seem incredib}?. 
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if the facts, as handed down to us by their own 
historians themselves, did not prove it beyond a 
possibility of doubt or contradiction. Determined to 
drive Hannibal out of Italy, and put a speedy end to 
so ruinous a war, they raised one of the mightiest 
armies they had ever yet brought into the field, and 
employed in it every officer of note or distinction at 
that time in Rome, the great Fabius alone excepted. 
This was the last stake of the Romans, upon which 
their all was ventured. But where does the boasted 
wisdom of the senate appear in the management of 
this affair, which was of the last importance i Of the 
two consuls, Paulus Amilius, the one, was a respect 
able man, and an experienced officer : Tcrentius 
Varro, the other, was a fellow of the lowest extrac- 
tion, who, by noise and impudence, had raised him- 
self to the tribuneship, was afterwards made prator, 
and, by the assistance of one fiebius, his relation, at 
that time a tribune of the people, had forced himself 
into the consular dignity. This wretch, who had 
but just talents sufficient for a captain of the mob, 
who had never seen an action (nor perhaps an army) 
in his life, had the impudence to censure the conduct 
of Fabius, and to boast in the senate, that he would 
immediately drive Hannibal out of Italy. The wise 
senate were not only so weak as to believe, hut, in 
opposition to all the remonstrances of Fabius, even 
to tmst such an empty coxcomb with an equal share 
in the command. They even gave the consuls 
orders to fight the enemy without delay, so great 
was thwi' coafidence in the gasconading Varro< Hau- 
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nibal at that time was 30 greatly distressed for wai 
of provisions, that hi^ Spanish troops begun to 
tiny, and talked openly of revolting to the Ron 
and he himself had thoughts of retiring into Gaul for 
his own personal safety, ^milius, who endi 
in every point to follow the advice of Fabius, declined' 
fighting, and was convinced by his intelligence, that. 
Hannibal could not subsist hia troops above ten days' 
longer. But Varro was alike deaf to reason or pel*- 
suasion. Debates at last run so high between Ihi 
consuls, that repeated expresses were sent to tha 
senate by jEmilius for fresh crders. Had the senate 
acted with that prudence, which has been go loudly 
celebrated by historian*!, they would certainly have 
created Fabius dictator at that critical juncturt 
which would have put an end to the differences 
authority of the consuls. For how could they re»»' 
sonably hope for success, whilst the army was com- 
manded by two generals, vested with equal power, 
who differed as widely in opinion as in temper? Bat 
their chief view at that time seems to have been 
mortify Fabius, and to that favourite point they wil 
fully sacrificed the pubtick honour and safety.l 
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• It has been asked — fop what reason! 1 snswer, LWy w 
infbrm us in the 22d book of his history. — "The studied di " 
of Fabius (who industriaualy avoided fighting) which accon^ng' 
tothatluBtariMi, gave such just cause of uneasiness to HuuuImI, 
was treated M. Rome with the utmost contempt by the citizeiu 
of every rank both military and civil; piirticulai^ after tba- 
general of the horse Mimicius had gained some slight at' 
tags over Hanaibal d<uing bis absence." — He adds, "thai liM 
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^miiius at last returned to Rome, and laid the whole 
affair before the senate. But ^'arro'a party proved 

unlucky incidents concurreiL In nugTuent tlic dis|ileii<iiirp of the 
citijena against the dictator. One whs tlie artfiJ bcliaviuur of 
Hannibal ; who wasted all the country around witli fire and 
sword, the estate of Fabius alone excepted, whicb he cni-efully 
preserved, in hopes tliat such a dificrcnt ireatment might be 
Aought the effect of some clandestine correspondence between 
the two comtniinders." — The other was — hia settling- an ex- 
change of prisoners with Hannibal by his own proper authority, 
and by tlic same cartel which had buhsisted bclwcen the Roman 
and Carthag-inian generals in the ilrst Punick war. By that it 
was agreed: that if any prisoners should remain on ciljicr side, 
after the exchange of man for man was finished, such jirisoners 
should be redeemed at the rate of two pounds and a half of silver 
for each soldier. When the eschange was made, two hundred 

and forty-seven Roiniui prisoners remained to be ransomed — 
But as the senate he^tated greatly at passing a decree for the 
pajtnent of the stipulated sum, because the dictator had not 
consulted tliem upon the occasion; he sold those very lands 
which Hannibal had left untouched, and discharged tlie debt 
due from the publick out of tiis Own private fortune. — Whether 
these were the only reasons or not ; j-ct they hod e\ idently such 
iui eliect Upon tlie Romans, that Fabius seems to have been at 
tliat time tlie object of their resentment, wliicli they never 
fjjied to give proo&of upon every occasion. — Tliua when Fabius 
opened the campaign, lus cautious conduct was so disagreeBble 
to the officers ai well as soldiers, who listened wholly to the idle 
boasts of Minucius; tliat if Ijic choice of their commander had 
depended upon tlie voices of tiie military men, Minucius, as 
Livy affirms, would undoubtedly have been preferred to Fabius. 
The same historian tells uai that when Fabiut returned ta 
Rome to preeidc as dictator at their reUg^ous ceremonies the 
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the majority, and orders were renewed for fighting, 
but not immedialely. ^milius still declined f)ght> 
ing, and folloiTeil the advice of Fabius, but the alter- 
nate commBDil of the two consuls, which took place 
every day, defeated all his measures. Varro, i 
day of his command, marched the army so close to 

tribunes of tlic people inveighed so bitterly ggainat him intheSf- 
ljubllcit lumingiii^s, that he refiained from coming' tu tlieir ai 
Hcnib1ii?9. — Even what be spoke in the senate met with Bief 
indifferent reception, especially wb;n he cxtuUcd tbc condtM 
uida-biiitieg ofilannibal, and enumerated the repeated defelh 
tliey had received for tlie tivo last j'eara tlirougli the raahne* 
and incqmcity of their own commanders. — When Fabius n 
turned to the camp he received a much more mortilying pi 
of their diapleaaure. Fur Ihey raised Minuclus to 
with bim in tlic command, an net for which tliere had b 
precedent since the first erection of the dictatotial office — Vi 
did their enmity to Fabius subside tuitil after the fatal defeat? 
Canna. For the worthless Vorro obtoined not only the constil- 
aliip, but what ia still more extraordinary, even Ibo confidence of 
the greater part of the senate, and almost the whole annyby 
ruiling at Fabius and Fabian meaBures, and out boasting Mimi- 
cius. I have showed above from Poljbius wliat trust the ma- 
jority of the senate reposed in Varro. But I cannot omiL a 
remarkable instance, which Livj gives us, of the absurd and 
fital pirtiabtyof the military men to Varro, in opposition lo 
jimilius, who avowedly followed tbc advice of FnbitiB. — In « 
council of war, says that liistorian, held a little before the battle 
of Caimz, when each consul persisted firmly in his Ibrmer 
opinion-. £mlhus adlieringto Fabius's plan for avoidingfigliling^i 
VoJTO to liis resolution of engaging the enemy immediately i 
Servibus one of tlie consuls of the former year was the only one 
who joined .fmilius, the rest declitred for Vuro. 
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the enemy, that it was impossible to retire witliout 
fighting. This imprudent step brought on the famous 
battle of Canna:, whera Hannibiil, whose whole force 
scarce equalled the moietj' of the Romans, gave them 
the most remarkable defeat we ever read of in their 
history. Polybius, and after him the rest of the 
historians, impute this defeat to the great superiority 
of the Carthaginian ai-my in horse, and the ignorance 
of Varro in pitching upon a plain open country for 
the field of battle, where Hannibal could employ his 
cavalry to the best advantage. That the Carthagi- 
nian horse was superior to the Roman in goodness, 
is readily admitted. But if we compute the number 
of the cavalry of the Romans, and that of their allies, 
as given ua by Polybius himself, we shall find the 
difference in each army amounted but to four thou- 
sand; so small an advantage therefore, in point of 
number, could never possibly have liimed the scale 
in favour of Hannibal when the Romans hail such 
prodigious odds in the number of iheir infantry, who 
showed themselves no way inferior to Hannibal's 
foot, either in bravery or intrepidity. The true 
reason was, the infinite superiority of Hannibal in 
point of generalship. That consummate leader, by 
a most exquisite disposition of his troops, a manauvre 
much too fine for the eyes of the Roman generals, 
caught their whole infantry fairly in a trap (though 
in a plain level country) where they were almost to a 
man cut to pieces, or taken. jEmilius, and all the 
other general officers, with seventy thousand Romans, 
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la^ dead upon the fidd of batlle after a brave ftnd 
obstinate resistance." The infamous Varro, that 
base minded fellow, as Polybius icrms hini,+ who 
commiinded the cavali-y of the allies on the left wing, 
behaved like a true bully in the fiice of danger. lie 
fled almost at the Rrst attack) and raUier chose to live 
with infamy than die with honour. When the fatal 
news reached the city of Rome, both senate and 
people gave up all hopes of safety. I'ablus alone 
took the lead, and acted with his usual firmness and 
calmness u;>on this occusion. lie placed guards at 
the gates to prevent the desertion of the citizens, who 
were flying in great numbers to escape the c 
querora, whom they expected every moment. He 
confined the women to their houses, who had filled ■ 
the city willi lamentations. He manned the walls 
and outworks, and look every other precaution whicli 
the shortness of the time would admit of. All re- 
signed themselves implicitly to his conduct, and he 
acted for the time as sole governor. Many of the 
senators, and principal of the Roman nobility, were 
in actual consultation about leaving Italy, and retiring 
elsewhere for safety. But they were prevented, as 
Livy informs us, by the terrible threats of young 
Scipio, and compelled to stay and share the fate of 
their country. ^ Hamiibal has been greatly censured 
for not attacking Rome itself immediately after the 



• Above eighty thousand, according to Dionyslus of Halica 
t Polvl). lib. r,. p. 370. \ U\: lib, 22. p. 243. 
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baltic, and is accused of not knowing how to make 
the proper use ol' a victory, though he knew so well 
how to contjuer. The candid Montesquieu acquits 
him of this charge. His reasons are, that though 
Rome at that time was in the highest degree of con- 
stcrnation, yet the effects of fear upon a warlike 
people, inured to arms like the Romans, and a low 
undisciplined rabble, who are strangers to the use of 
arms, are very different. In the former, ftho are 
conscious of their own strength, it almost alwaja 
changes into the most desperate courage. In the 
latter, who feel their own weakness too sensibly, it 
dispirits so much as to render them incapable of re- 
sistance. Hence he gives it as his real opinion, that 
Hannibal would have failed of success if he had un* 
dertaken the siege of that city. His proof is, because 
the Romans at that very time were able to send suf- 
ficient succours, drawn from their own citizens, to 
every part where they were then wanted. Thus 
Rome was saved, not by the wisdom or firmness of 
the senate, hut the prudence and magnanimity of 
one old officer, whom they despised and hated, and 
the intrepidity of a boy of eighteen, joined) as I ob- 
served before from Dionysius, to the force of that 
part of their iostilulion, which formcil the whole 
body of their citizens into a militia, ever ready, and 
capable of taking the iieiit as soldiers. All the Ro- 
man armies, whkh were opposed to Hannibal, were 
drawn out of this militia. Nor do wc meet with one 
e of cowardice, or ill-behaviour amongst the 
ud5 
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meO) but rather of intrepidity even to r&shnesa, 
ivliich used to be the characteri stick of tlie British 
nation. Polybius, who was at least as able a judge 
of the military as any man of that age, and who lived 
very near the time of the Hannibalick war (as he 
terms it) is loud in his praises of the Roman troops, 
whose infantry he prefevs greatly to the Carthaginiaa 
mercenaries." Nor does he once impute any of thcii 
defeats to the fault of their men, but invariably to 
the folly and incapacity of their commanders. 

Upon the whole, the great defect in the Cartha* 
ginian military institution consisted in the want of a 
national militia, which, as Polybius observes, 
the reason of their employing foreign mercenaries. 
The capital defects in the Roman lay in that equality 
ot power with which each consul was vested in lh« 
field, and the short duration of their command, a« 
their office was only annual. Every battle whicli 
the Romans lost to Hannibal except the first, majT, 
be fairly ascribed to the former of these causesa' 
The defeats ofTrcbia andThrasymene were plainlj''' 
occasioned by the jealousy of one of the consuls, JesC 
the other should share with him in the glory oC 
beating Hannibal ; as the want of harmony, and diS>'i 
ference of opinion between the two consuls, was the 
primary cause of the di'eadful defeat at Cannx< Ts 
the latter cause we may justly atti-ibute the long 
duration of the Hannibalick war. When that great 
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maxif who entered Italy witli no more than twenty 
thousand foot and six thousand horse, maintained his 
ground above sixteen years, without any assistance 
from Carthag^e, against the whole united force and 
efforts of the Komans, hy the mere strength of his 
own extraordinary genius. For as every mani who 
had interest sufficient lo obtain the consulship, was 
immediately vested witJi the command of an armyi 
however qualified or not, so he was obliged to resign 
his command at the end of the year, before he had 
well lime to be thoroughly acquainted with the true 
method of dealing with his enemy. Thus every 
new successive commander, amongst the Romans, 
had the same task to begin afresh at the opening of 
every campaign. I know that political writers 
ascribe this mistaken policy to that jealousy, and 
fear of lodging so much power in so few hands for 
any length of time, which is so natural to all repub- 
lican governments. And that the ofRce of dictator 
was contrived as a remedy against any abuse, or 
inconvenieney, which might at any time arise from 
the consular power. But the event showed, that the 
remedy was much worse than the disease. Whilst 
pnblick virtue existed, the office of dictator was 
frequently useful. But when luxury had introduced 
corruption, the /iro tem/iore dictator soon came to 
be perpetual, and the perpetual dictator terminated 
in a perpetual and despotick emperor. 

At Carthage their military institution was entirely 
diCferettt. The power of the generals in the field 
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absolute and unlimited, and, if their conduct 
was approved of, generally continued to the end of, 
whatever war they were engaged in. They had n 
occasion for the dangerous resource of a dic[ator> 
The watchful eye of their standing court-martial, 
the committee of one hundred and four of thei 
ablest senators, was a perpetual, and nevcr-fwSng 
check upon their ambition, or ill behaviour of tlieir 
generals.* The sacred cohort amongst the Cartha* 



• Our method of trying: delinquents, cither in the land on 
service, by a court-martial composed of tLcu' respective office 
baa been judged liable to many objections, and liaa ■ 
no little diaconlent in the nation. For as their inquity is ro 
trdcted io a partjeular set of articles in each strviee, 1 don't ae 
how a commanding officer, vested with a discretionary pnwi 
of acting.can strlctlyor properly come utulertheir cogiuzance,«l 
be ever liable to their censure, tmless he is proved guilty of 4 
direct breach of any one of those articles. But as a comman 
in chief may easily avoid an oflenco of that nature, and jet, uj 
the whole of his conduct in any expedition, be higidy culpable^ 
a court-martial, thus cbcLm^cribed in their power of inquin 
can never be competent judges in a cause where they are dema 
a proper power of examining into the real dcmerita of the sujp. 
posed offender. Much has been said about trying oSbnces H 
ttus nature, like other criminal cases, by juries : a scheme whiciL 
at tlie very first sight, tnust appear absurd and unpractjcalile Vl- 
IIk rational and unprejudiced. 

As tlierefore instruction is the true end and use of all liistoryj 
1 shall take the liberty of offering a scheme, drawn from thB| 
wise and salutary institution of the Ciuihaginians, wMch i; 
"that a select standing committee be appointed, to be ci 
posed of an equal number of members of bath houses, cbosen 
annually by balloting, with a fiill power of inquiting in 
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giuians, consisted of a large body of volunteera of 
the richest and greatest families of the nation. This 
wise and noble institution was one of the chief sup- 
ports of the Carthaginian state ; and as it was the 
constant seminary of their officers and commanders, 
might very probably be one cause why luxury and 
effeminacy could never obtain footing in that warlike 
I'cpublick. For we always find this generous body 
giving the most signal instances of bravery and con- 
duct," and bearing Jown all before them Nor did 

they ever quit the field of battle, until they were 
deserted by the rest of the army, and even then gen- 
erally retired in excellent order. 

The Romans were gradually trained up, from the 
very infancy of their republick, in long and obstinate 
wars with their Italian neighbours, who were masters 
of the same arms and discipline, and were no way 
their inferiors in bravery. Nor did they perfect 



conduct of aU commanders in chief, without any restraint of 
articlca of war; and that, after a proper esamination, the com- 
mittee ahall refer the case, with their opinion upon it, to the 
decision of hia majesty." 

This scheme seems to tnc the least liable to objections of 
any I have yet met with. For If the numbers are chosen by 
balloting', they will be less liable to the influence of party. If 
they are chosen annually, and refer the case to the deciilon of 
the crown, which is tlie fountain of justice as weil as mercy, 
they will neillier encroach upon the royal prerogative, nor be 
liable to that signal delect in the Carthaginian committee, 
which sat for hfe, and nlioac sentence was final without api>eal. 
• Diodor. Sicid. lib. 20. p. 739. 
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in a great fright for the other consul Sempronius, 
with his army, out of Sicily. He arrived, and joined 
his wounded colleague Sciplo, who was an able officer, 
and having learnt, by experience, how dangerous an . 
enemy they had to cope with, advised caution and 
prudence in all their operations. But Sempron 
vain, rash and ignorant, was deaf to all salutary , 
advice, which he ridiculed as the effect of fear. 
Hannibal, who never inquired into the number of 
his enemies, but studied only the foibles of their 
commanders, directed all his operations upon that 
principle. He applied therefore to the foible of Sem- 
pronius, which he was soon master of, drew him i 
into a snare, and cut off almost his whole army. The- 
senate was dreadfully frighted at this second defeat j 
but to mend llie matter, they suffered Ftaminius, a 
man more vain, more headstrong, and more rash 
than Sempronius, to be chosen consul, and sent 
against Hannibal. Flaminius fared much worse thaa 
Sempronius. As he acted upon the same principles, 
he run headlong into the trap laid for him by hia i 
artful enemy, and lost his liiet'igether with his whole ' 
army. Though this terrible blow threw the Ramans 
into inexpressible con stem at ion, yet it seems to have 
brought them to their senses. For they at last created 
the celebrated Fabius dictator, who was the only- 
Roman commander capable of opposing Hannibal. 
Yet even here they could not help giving another 
instance of their folly, by forcing Minucius upon him 
for his general of horse, a man of the same character 
with Sempronius (a Flaminius. Fabius acted upon 



a quite different plan. He knew the danger and folly 
of opposing new raised troops to veterans, Bushed 
with repeated victories) and commanded by so con- 
aiimmate a general. He therefore opposed art to 
art| watched every moiion of his enemy, and cut off 
Ilia foragers. Hannibal, whose ai-my was composed 
chiefly of soldiers of fortune out of different nations, 
connected to him by no other tie than the hopes of 
plunder, and their esteem for his personal abiliticE, 
was sensible, that such a conduct in his enepiy would 
quickly put an end to all his hopes in Italy. He 
tried therefore every art he was master of to bring 
Fabius to a battle; but the wary Roman convinced 
him, that be knew his trade too well to deviate from 
that plan, which alone could save his country. 
Though Hannibal did justice to those line strokes of 
his antagonist, yet they were too delicate for the eyes 
of the Romans. T liey were disgusted at his conduct, 
because tliey wanted capacity to understand it, and 
gave credit lo the idle boasts of Minucius, though 
they had already suffered so severely by trusting men 
of his genius. Yet, hy the most unaccountable folly, 
they I'Sised Minucius to an equality of power with 
Fabius; and Rome, for the first lime, saw two dicta- 
tors vested with unlimited authority. The vriser 
Fabius, though amazed at the stupidity of his coun> 
trymen, adhered steadily to his first plan. He gave up 
half the army to the command of his new colleague, 
but was determined to preserve the other moiety at 
least, upon which so much depended. Hannibal was 
sensible, that the Romans could not have done him a 
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more essential piece of service, unless they had re- 
called Fabius. He immediately threw out a bait for 
Minucius, wliich that rash, unthinking commandei! 
as greedily bit at. He fell into the trap laid for him 
by the crafty Hannibal; was enveloped by the Car- 
thaginians, and must inevitably have perished, ■ 
all the troops under hia command, if Fabius had not 
flown to his assistance, repulsed the enemy, and res- 
cued him from the most imminent danger of deadi 
or captivity. Though Fabius had been so ill usei 
by his countrymen in general, and by his colleague 
Minucius in particular, yet he showed, by this genep< 
0U3 action, a greatness of soul superior to private 
resentment, and every selfish passion, which he n 
always ready to sacrifice to the pubHck welfare. 
Minucius indeed felt the force of the obligation, i 
well as of his own incapacity : he nobly acknowledge^ 
it in the strongest terms, and returned to his fornicV 
post and duty to his abler commander. But this 
heroick behaviour of Fabius seems to have made na 
more impression upon his countrymen, than his ina»> 
lerly conduct. Two new consuls were chosen, ■ 
whom he resigned his authority and army, and r 
tired to Rome neglected and unemployed. The ne 
consuls followed the advice of Fabius, and avoided 
coming to action, which distressed Hannibal ex- 
tremely. But the following year exhibits such a 
masterpiece of folly and stupidity in that Roman 
senate, whose firmness and wisdom are so much 
boasted of by historians, and such infatuation in the 
body of the Roman people as would seem incrediblci 
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if the facts, as handed do\vn to us by their own 
historians themselves, did not prove it beyond a 
possibility of doubt or contradiction. Determined to 
drive Hannibal out of Italy, and put a speedy end to 
so ruinous a war, they raised one of the mightiest 
armies they had ever yet brought into the field, and 
employed in it every officer of note or distinction at 
that time in Rome, the great Fablus alone excepted. 
This was the last stake of the Romans, upon which 
their all was ventured. But where does the boasted 
wisdom of the senate appear in the management of 
this affair, which was of the last importance? Of the 
two consuls, Paulus ^railius, the one, was a respect 
able maU) and an experienced officer : Terentius 
Varro, the other, was a fellow of the lowest extrac- 
tion, who, by noise and impudence, had raised him- 
self to the tribuneship, was afterwards made prietor, 
and, by the assistance of one Bebius, his relation, at 
that time a tribune of the people, had forced himself 
into the consular dig^nity. This wretch, who had 
but just talents sufficient for a captain of the mob, 
who had never seen an action (nor perhaps an army) 
in his life, had the impudence to censure the conduct 
of Fabius, and to boast in the senate, that he would 
immediately drive Hannibal out of Italy. The wise 
senate were not only so weak as to believe, but, in 
opposition to all the remonstrances of Fabius, even 
to trust such an empty coxcomb with an equal share 
in the command. They even gave the consuls 
orders to fight the enemy without delay, so great 
was their conKdence in the gasconading Varro. Han- 
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which he established at Sparta, the most perfect, and 
■proposes it as a general model worthy the imitation 
of every other community; and he remarks, that 
the Spartans, by adhering to that plan, presel'ved 
their liberty longer than any other nation of the 
known world. 

I cannot help observing upon this occasion, that 
our own constitution, as settled at the revolution, so 
nearly coincides with Lycurgus's general plan of 
government (as laid down by Polybius) where the 
monarchy was for life, and hereditary, that it seems, 
at first sight, to have been formed by that very 
model. For our plan of government intended to Of 
and preserve so just a proportion of the monarchick, 
aristocratick, and democratick powers, by their re- 
presentatives, king, lords, and commons; that any 
two of those powers might be able jointly to give a 
check to the other, but not to destroy it, as the des- 
truction of any one power must necessarily induce a 
difl'erent form of government. This is the true 
basis of the British constitution, the duration of which 
must absolutely depend upon the just equilibrium 
preserved between these three powers. This conse- 
quently is the unerring test, by which every unbiassed 
and attentive considerer may judge, whether we are 
in an improving state, or whether, and by what de- 
grees, we are verging towards ruin. But as I aim at 
reformation not satire; as I mean no invidious le- 
flections, but only to give my sentiments with that 
hcnest freedom^ to which every Briton is entitled by 
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birthright, I shall just state from Polybius, the 
means by which all mixed governments have origin-' 
ally deviated from those first principles, which were 
the basis of their rise and grandeur: how by this 
deviation they tended towards their decline, and that 
those means acquiring additional force from that 
very decline, necessarily produced those evils, which 
accelerated the destruction of every free people- 
As the remarks of this most judicious historian, are 
founded upon long experience, drawn from undenia- 
ble facts, to many of which he himself was eyewit- 
ness,* they will not only carry greater weight, but 
will enable us to form a right judgment of our own 
situation^ as it is at present circumstanced. 

Polybius observes, that of all the mixed govern- 
ments ever known to him, that of Lycurgus alone 
was the result of cool reason and long study* The 
form of the Roman republick, on the contrary ,^ was 
the production of necessity. For the Romans came 
at the knowledge of the most proper remedies for all 
their political evils, not by dint of reasoning, but by 
the deep felt experience of the many and dangerous 
calamities, with which they had so long and so often 
struggled. I do not in the least doubt, but that ex- 
cellent form of government established by our rude 
Gothick ancestors, wherever their arms prevailed, 
arose from the same cause, necessity founded upon 



• Polyb. lib. 3. p. 223. 
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experience. Every mixed government therefore, 
where the three powers are duly balanced, has a 
resource within itself against all those politicaf evils 
to which St is liable* By this resource^ I mean, that 
joint coercive force, which any two. of these powers 
are able to exercise over the other. But as nothing 
but necessity can authorize the exercise of this 
power, so it must be strictly regulated by those prin- 
ciples, on which the government was founded* For 
if by an undue exercise of this power, any one of the 
three should be diminished, or annihilated, the balance 
would be destroyed, and the constitution alt^r propor- 
tionally for the worse. Thus in Denmark, where 
the momirchy was limited and elective, the people, 
exasperated by the oppressions of the nobility, who 
had assumed an almost despotick power, out of a 
principle of revenge threw their whole weight into 
the regal scale. Frederick the third, (the then 
reigning monarch) strengthened by this accession of 
power and the assistance of the people, compelled 
the nobility to surrender their power and privileges. 
In consequence of this fatal step taken by the people, 
the monarchy, in the year 1660, became absolute and 
hereditary. Lord Molesworth observes upon this 
occasion, in his account of Denmark, that the people 
of Denmark have since felt by sad experience, that 
the little finger of an absolute prince is heavier than 
tho loins of a hundred nobles. 

The late revolution of government in Sweden, 
though arising from the same principles, took a very 
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different turn. Charles the twelfth, brave even to 
enthusiasm, and as insatiably fond of glory as the 
ambitious Alexander, had (juite tired out and ex- 
hausted his people, by his destructive expeditions. 
But when that fortunate shot from (he town of Fre- 
derickshal gave repose to his own country as well n& 
to a great part of Europe, the states of Sweden, no 
longer awed by a warlike monarch (who had usurped 
a despotick power) and a veteran army, again re- 
sumed the exereise of their own inherent powers. 
Stimulated by a desire of vengeance for the evils 
they had already suffered, and the fear of smarting 
again under the same evils, they beheaded Goriz, the 
minister of their late monarch's oppressions) and left 
the cromi no more than the bare shadow of authority. 
For though they continued the monarchy for life 
and hereditary, yet they imposed such rigid terms 
upon their succeeding kings, as reduced them to a 
state of dependance and impotence nearly equal to a 
doge of Genoa or Venice. We see, in hoth these 
instances, the revolution in government effected by 
the union of two powers of ihe government against 
the third. The catastrophe indeed in both nations 
was different, because that third power which wiia 
obnoxious to the other two, was different in each 
nation. In the former of these instimces, the peo- 
ple, fired with resentment against the nobility, and 
instigated by secret emissaries of the crown, blindly 
gave up their whole power to the king, which 
eaabledlum to deprive the nobility (the second estate) 
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of tlicir share of power, aniJ bring the whole to centre 
In the crown. Thus the government in Denmark 
was changed into absolule monarcliy. In the latter, 

senate took Ihe lead tltiring the inlerregnuw, 
which followed tlic death of Chai-lesi and chanp-ed 
■the goTernmeiit into arisloci-acy. For though the 
outward form of government indeed is prcsccved, 

he essence no longer remains. The monarchy 

itt,\y titular, but the whole power is absorbed 
bythesenatei consequently the government is strictly 

ocratic.k. For the people were by no means 
gainers by the change, but remain in the same state 
of servitude, which they so much complained of be- 
fore. Thus in all revolutions in mixed governineniB» 

■e the union of the two injnred powers is : 
mated by the spirit of palrioiism, and directed by 
that salutary role before laid down, which forbids mi 
to destroy, and only enjoijis us to reduce the Ihirc 
offending power within its proper bounds, the balance^ 
of goveiTimenl will be restored upon its first princi* 
pies, and the change will be for the better. Thui' 
when the arbitrary and insupportable encroachmcnts- 
of the crown under James the second, aimed so i 
bly at the subversion of our constitution, and the in- ' 
troduclion of absolute monarchy; necessity autfao- 
rized the lords and commons (the other two powers) 
to have recourse to the joint exercise of that reairaiii- 
tng power, which is the inherent resourre of alt 
mixed governments. But as the exercise of this 
power was conducted by patriotismi and regulated 
by the above-mentioned rule, the eyent was the late I 
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happ)" revolution; by which the power of the crown 
was restrained within its proper limits, and the gov- 
ernment rcactllecl upon its true basis, as nearly as 
the genius of the times would admit of. But if the 
passions prevail, and ambition luvksbentath the mask 
of patriotism, llie change will inevitably be for the 
worse. Because the restitution of the balance of 
government, which alone can authorize the exercise 
of the two joint powers a^^ainst the third, will be only 
the pretext, whilst the wliole weight anil fury of the 
incensed people will be directed solely to the ends of 
ambition. Thus if the regal power should be enabled 
to lake the lead by gaining over the whole weight of 
the people, the change will terminate in absolute 
monarciiy; which so lately happened in Denmark) 
as it had happened before in almost all theoldCoihick 
govermnents. If the aristocralick power, actuated 
hy that ambition, which (an extreme few instances 
excepted) seems inseparable from the refjal, should 
be able to direct the joint force of the people against 
the ci'own, the change will be to an aristocratick gov- 
ernmeni, like the present state of Sweden, or the 
government of Holland, from the death of William 
the third, to the late revolution in favour of the 
stadtholder. If the power of the people impelled to 
action by any cause, either real or imaginary, should 
be able to subvert the other two, the consequence 
will be, that anarchy, which Polybius terms, the fe- 
e and savage dominion of the people.' This will 




I 
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continue until some able and clai'iiig spirit, whose low 
birth or fortune precluded him from rising to the 
chief dignities of the stale by any other means, puts 
himself at the head of the populace inured to live 
by plunder and rapine, and drawing the whole power 
to himself, erects a tyranny Upon the ruins ot the 
former jjovtrnment; or until the community, tired 
out and impaljent under their distracted utuationi 
biingbacV tlie government into its old channel. This 
is what Polyblua terms the circumvolution of gov- 
ernments;" or the rotation of govei'nmcnts within 
themselves until they return to the same point. The 
fate of the Grecian and Roman republicks terminated 
in the former of liiese events. The distracted state 
of government in this nation, from 1648, to the res- 
toration of Charles the second* ended happily in iha 
latter, though the nation for some years experienced 
ihe former of these catastrophes under the govern- 
ment of Cromwell. 

I have here given a short, but plain general 
analysis of government, founded upon experience 
drawn from historical truths, and adapted to the 
general capacity of my countrymen. But if any one 
desires to he acquainted with the philosophy of gov- 
einment, and to investigate the ratio and series of 
alt these mutations, or revolutions of governments 
within themselves, 1 must (with Polybius) refer him 
to Plato's republick. 
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The plan of a good and happy government, which 
Plato lays down, by the mouth of Socrates, in the 
former part of that work, is wholly ideal, and im- 
possible to be executed, unless mankind could be 
new moulded. But the various revolutions of gov- 
ernment (described above) which he treats of in the 
latter part, was founded upon facts, facts which he 
himself had been eyewitness to in the numerous 
republicks of Greece and Sicily, and had fatally ex- 
perienced in his own -country Athens. The divine 
philosopher, in that part of his admirable treatise, 
traces all these mutations up to their first source, 
^'the intemperance of the human passions," and 
accounts for their various progress, effects and con- 
sequences, from the various combinations of the 
same perpetually conflicting passions* His maxims 
are founded solely upon the sublimest truths, his 
allusions beautiful and apposite, and his instructions 
alike applicable to publick or private life, equally 
capable of forming the statesman t>r the man. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

Xenophon observes,* that if the Athenians) to- 
gether with the sovereignty of the seas, had enjoyed 
the advantageous situation of an island, they might 
with great ease have given law to their neighbours* 
For the same fleets which enabled them to ravage 
the seacoasts of the continent at discretion, could 
equally have protected their own country from the 
insults, of their enemies as long as they maintained 
their naval superiority. One would imagine, says 
the great Montesquieu, t that Xenophon in this pas- 
sage was speaking of the island of Britain. The 
judicious and glorious exertion of our naval force 
under the present ministry, so strongly confirms 
Xenophon 's remark, that one would imagine their 
measures were directed, as well as dictated, by his 
consummate genius. We are masters both of those 
natural and acquired advantages, which Xenophon 
required to make his countrymen invincible We 
daily feel their importance more and more, and must 
be sensible that our liberty, our happiness, and our 
very existence as a people, depend upon our naval 
superiority supported by our military virtue and 
publick spirit. Nothing, humanly speaking, but 



* Xenophon. de Republ. Athen. f Esprit des loix, vol. 2. p. 3. 
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luxury, effeminacy and corruption, can ever deprive 
us ol this envied stiperiority. What an nccumulated 
Inail of gnilt therefore must lie upon any future 
administration, who, to servt the ends of faction, 
should ever precipitate Britain from her present 
heiijht down to the abject state of Athens, by encou- 
raging: those evils to hhist all publick rirtue in their 
unlimited progress. 

As Britain is so confessedly superior to all the 
maritime powers of the ancients by the advantages 
of ailuation ; so the British constitulion, as settled 
at the revolution, is demonstrably far preferable 
to, and better formed fur duration, than any of 
the most celebrated repubiicks of antiquity. As 
the executive power is vested in a, single person, 
who is deemed the first branch in the legislature; 
and as that power is for life and hereditary ; our 
constitution is neither liable to those frequent con- 
vulsions, which attended the annual elections of con- 
suls, nor to that solecism in politicks, two supreme 
heads of one body for life, and hereditary, which 
was the great defect in the Spartan institution. As 
the house of commons, elected by, and out of the 
body of the people, is vested with all the power 
annexed to the trlbunitial office amongst the Romans; 
the people enjoy every advantage which ever accrued 
to the Roman people by that institution, whilst the 
nation is secure from all those calamitous seditions, 
in which every factious tribune could involve his 
country at pleasure. And as all our questions in 
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parliament are decided by a ninjoi'ity of voices ; 
can never be subject to that capital defect in 
Caithaijinian constitution, where the single Ttio, oT 
one discontented senator, referred tbe decision of Iho' 
most impot'ianl affair to a wrong-headedi ungoT- 
emable populace. The house of pecra is placed in 
the mi'ldle of the balance, to prevent the regal scale 
from preponderating to despotism or tyranny 5 or 
the democratical to anarchy and its conaequencei." 
The equitable intent of our laws is plainly calculated^ 
like those of Solon, to preserve the liberty and [ 
perty of every individual in the community 
restrain alike the richest or the poorest, the greatest 
or the meanest, from doing or suffering wrong froi4 
each other. This is the wise and salutary plan 0^ 
power established si the revolution- Would 1" " 
always adhere steadily to this plan, and preserve th^ 
just equilibrium, as delivered down to us by oui 
great ancestors, our constitution would remain lina 
and unshaken to the end of time. 

J have already showed in the course of Ibes^ 
papers, that, since that ever memorable ira, we sui- 
fercd some breaches (o be made in the most iiiterr 
esting part of this constitution, not bj Ihe band 1 
open violence, but by tJic insidious, and conseqiieniljb 
" more dangerous arls of corruption. The greal 
Sincreasc of our commerce after the peace of Utrech^ 
brought ill a vast accessioti of wealth ; and that 
wealth I'evivcd, and gradually diffused that loxurf 
through Ihe whole nation, which had lain dormai 
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(lui'iiig the dangerous reign of James the second, and 
the warlike reigns of William and Ann. To this 
universal luxury, and this only, we must impute 
that amazing progress of coiTuptioii, which seized 
the very vitals of our constitution. If ttierefore we 
impartially compare the present state of our own 
country with that of Rome and Carthage, we shall 
find, that we resemble them most when in their 
declining period. 

To the commercial maxims of the Carthaginians, 
we have added their insatiable lust of gain, wlth< 
out their economy, and contempt of luxury and 
effeminacy. To the luxury and dissipation of the 
Romans, we have joined their venality, without their 
military spirit : and we feel the pernicious effects of 
the same species of faction, which was the great 
leading cause to ruin in both those. republicks. The 
Roman institution was formed to make and to pre- 
serve their conquests. Abroad invincible, at home 
invulnei'able, they possessed all the resources requi- 
site for a warlike nation within themselves. The 
military spirit of their people, where every citizen 
was a soldier, furnished ioexhaustible supphes for 
their armies abroad, and secured Uiem at home from 
all attempts of invasion. The Carthaginian was 
belter calculated to acquire than to preserve. They 
depended upon commerce for the acquisition of 
wealth, and upon their wealth for the protection of 
their commerce. They owed their conquests to the 
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expeiitiice. Every mixed government thercfon^ 
ivhure the three powers are duly balanced, has 
resource witliin itself against all those political evil 
to which it is liable. By this reteurce, I mean, thi 
joint coercive force, wliich any two of these power 
are able to exercise over (he other. 13ut asno'hinj 
Imi necessity can autboj'iie the extrcise of thi 
power, so it must be strictly regulated by those priB 
tiples, on which the governmenl was fouttded. Fo 
if by an undue txercise of this power, any one of tJi 
three should be diminished, or minihibtcd, th. 
ivould be destroyed, and the constitution alter propoi 
lionally for the worse. Tlius in Denniark, whei 
the monarchy was limited and elective, the peopli 
exasperated by the oppressions of the nobUity, wh 
had assumed an almost despotick power, out of 
principle of revenge threw their whole weight iDt 
the regal scale. Frederick the third, (the the 
reigning monarch) strengthened by this accession ( 
power and the assistance of the people, compellB 
the nobility to surrender their power and privilege 
I n consecjiience of this futal step lakirn by the peopti 
the monarchy, in the yenr 1 660, betume absolute as 
hereditary. Lord Mokswovih obierves upon 
occasion, in his account of Dennnark, that the peo] 
of Denmark have since felt by sad e^cpcrience, 
tlie little iinger of an ubsolute prince is heavier tbi 
lb-.' loins of a hundred nobles. 

The lole revolution of government in Swede 
though aiising from the same principles, took a vci 
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iJifFerent turn. Charles the twelfth, brave even to 
enthu^iiasm, and as insatiably fond of glory as the 
ambitious Alexander, had quite tired out and ex- 
hausted his people, by his destructive expeditions. 
But when that fortunate shot from the town of Fre- 
derickshal gave repose lo his own country as we!! as 
to a great part of Europe, the stales of Sweden, no 
longer awed by a warlike monarch (who had usurped 
a despotick power) and a veteran army, again re- 
sumed the exercise of their own inherent powers. 
Stimulated by a desire of vengeance for the evila 
they had already suffered, and the fear of smarting 
again under the same evils, ihey beheaded Gorlz, the 
minister of their late monarch's oppressions, and left 
the crown no more than the bare shadow of authority. 
For though they continued the monarchy for life 
and hereditary, yet they imposed such rigid terms 
upon their succeeding kings, as reduced them to a 
state of dependance and impotence nearly equal to a 
(ioge of Genoa or Venice. Wc see, in both these 
instances, the revolution in goveroment effected by 
the union of two powers of the government against 
the ihii-d. The catastrophe indeed in both nations 
was different, because that third power which was 
obnoxious lo the other two, M'aa different in each 
nation. In the former of these instances, the peo> 
pie, fired with resentment against the nobility, and 
instigated by secret emissaries of the crown, blindly 
gave up their whole power to the king, which 
enabled hJm to deprive the nobility (the second estate) 
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of their share of power, and bring the whole t< 
in the crown. Thus the government in DenmaHl 
was changed into absolute monarchy. In thelauef|i* 
: senate tool; the lead during the interregnum^ 
which fallowed the death of Charles, and changed 
the goTcrnmeiit iiiio anstocracy. For though thi 
■ outward form of government indeed is pit 
y« the essence no longer remains. The T 
3 merely titular, but the whole power is absoibei' 
by the senate, consequently the govei-nraent is slrictlf 
aristocratic.k. For the people were by no meant 
gainers by the change, but i-emain in the same state 
of servitude, which they so much complained of be- 
fore. Thus in all revolutions in mixed gnvemmenil) 
where the union of the two injured powers is airi 
mated by the spirit of patriolism, and directed I) 
that salutary role before laid down, which forbids U 
to destroy, and only enjoins us to reduce the ihini 
offending power within its proper bounds, the balanci 
of government will be restored upon its first princ^ 
plea, and the change will be for the belter, Thus 
when the arbitrary and insupportable encroachmcntt 
of the crown under James the second, aimed sovisi 
biy at the subversion of our constitution, and the in! 
trodUction of absolute monarchy ; necessity autho* 
rized the lords and commons (the other two powen^ 
to have recourie to the joint exercise of that n 
ing power, which is the inherent resource 
mixed governments. But as the exercise of t 
power was conducted by patriotism, and regulat 
by the above-mentioned rule, the event was the late 
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happy revolution ; by which the power of the crown 

was restrained within its proper limits, and the gov- 
ernment resettled upon its true basis, as nearly as 
the (genius of the times would admit of But if ihe 
passions prevail, and ambition lurksbentath the mask 
of patriotism, (he change will inevitably be for the 
worse. Because the restitution of the balance of 
government, which alone can authorize the exercise 
of the two joint powers against the thud, will be only 
the pretext, whilst the wliole weight and fury of the 
incensed ptople will be directed solely to the ends of 
ambition. Thus if the regal power should be enabled 
to take the lead by gaining over the whole weight of 
the people, the change will terminate in absolute 
monarchy ; which so lately happened in Denmark, 
as it had happened before in almost all the ok! Golhick 
governments. If the aristocratick power, actuated 
by that ambition, wliich (an extreme few instances 
excepted) seems inseparable from the retjal, should 
be able to direct the joint force of the people against 
the crown, the change will be to an aristocratick gov- 
ernment, like the present slate of Sweden, or the 
government of Holland, from the death of William 
the third, to the late revolution in favour of the 
stadtholder. If the power of the people impelled to 
action by any cause, either real or imaginary, should 
be able to subvert the other two, the consequence 
will be, that anarchy, which Polybius terms, the fe- 
rine and savage dominion of the people,* This will 
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continue until some able and daring spirit, whose low 
birth or fortuue precluded him from risiing to the 

■ chief dignities of the slate by any othei- means, puts 
himseir at the head of the populace inured to 1 
by plunder and mpine, and drawing the whole power 
to himself, erects a tyranny upon the ruins of the 

t former government ; or until the community, tired 
em and impaijcni under their distracted situation, 
bi'ing back the (government into its old clianneh This 
is what Polybius terms the circumvolution of gor- 
emments;' or the rotation of governments within 
themselves until they return to the same point. The 
&te of the Grecian and Roman republicks terminated 

' in the foi mer of these events. The distracted state 
of government in this nation, from 16^8, to the res- 
toration of Charles the secondi ended happily in the 
latter, though the nation for some yeafs experienced 
the former of these catastrophes under the govern- 
ment of Cromwell. 

I have here given a short, but plain general 
»nalysis of government, founded upon esperienc* 
drawn from historical truths, and adapted to the 
general capacity of my countrymen. But if any one 
desires to be acquainted with the philosophy of gov* 
Ctnment, and to investigate the ratio and series of 
nil these mutations, or revolutions of governmenia 
vithin themselves, I must (with Polybius) refer htm 
: to Plato's republick. 
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The plan of a good and happy government, which 
Plato lays down, by the mouth of Socrates, in the 
former part of that work, is wholly ideal, and im- 
possible to be executed, unless mankind could be 
new moulded. But the various revolutions of gov- 
ernment (described above) which he treats of in the 
latter part, was founded upon facts, facts which he 
himself had been eyewitness to in the numerous 
republicks of Greece and Sicily, and had fatally ex- 
perienced In his own -country Athens. The divine, 
philosopher, in that part of his admirable treatise^ 
traces all these mutations up to their first SDurce^ 
^Uhe intemperance of the human passions," and 
accounts for their various progress, effects and con* 
sequences, from the various combinations of the 
same perpetually conflicting passions* His maxims 
are founded solely upon the sublimest truths, his 
allusions beautiful and apposite, and his instructions 
alike applicable to publick or private life, equally 
capable of forming the statesman «r the man. 
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XcHOFHOK observes,* that U the Athenians, t 
Pi|;ether with the sovereignty of the seas, had enjoyed 
the advantageous situation of an island, they might 
vith great ea&e have given law to iheir neighbou 
[ For the same j]eets which enabled them to ravage 
sencoasts of the continent at discretion, could 
! equally have protected their own countiy from the 
^ insults of their enemies as long as they maintained 
their naval superiority. One would imagine, says 
the great Monlescjuieu,t that Xenophon in thts pas- 
sage was speaking of the island of Britain. The 
judicious and glorious exertion of our naval force 
under the present minislry, so strongly confirms 
Xenophon's remarks ihut one would imagine tlieir 
measures were directed, as well as dictated, by his 
consummate genius. We are masters both of those 
natural and acquired advantages, which Xenoplio 
required to make his countrymen invincible We 
' daily feel their importance more and more, and must 
I be sensible that our liberty, our happiness, and our 
f very existence as a people, depend upon our naval 
r superiority supported liy our mihiary virtue and 
publick spirit. Nothing, humanly speaking, but 

* Xcnophoii. dc RcpubL Atlien, f Esprit dee bis, vol. 2. p. 3. 



luxury, effeminacy and corruption, can ever Jeprive 
us ol this envied superiority. What an accumulated 
load of guilt therefore must lie upon any future 
administration, who, to serve the ends of faction, 
should ever precipitate Britain from her present 
height down to the abject state of Athens, by encou- 
raging those evils to blast al! publick virtue in their 
milimilecl progress. 

As Biitain is so confessedly superior to all the 
maritime powers of the ancients by the advantages 
of siiuaiion ; so the Biitish constitution, as settled 
at the revolution, is demonstrably far preferable 
tn, and better formed fur duration, than any of 
the most celebrated republicks of antiquity. As 
the executive power is vested in a single person, 
who is deemed the Grst branch in the legislature; 
and as that power is for life and hereditary ; our 
constitution is neither liable to those frequent (;on- 
vulsions, which attended the annual elections of con- 
suls, nor to that solecism in politicks, two supreme 
heads of one body for life, and hereditary, which 
was the great defect in the Spartan institution. As 
the house of commons, elected by, and out of the 
body of the people, is vested with all the power 
annexed to the tribunitial office amongst the Romans; 
the people enjoy every advantage which ever accrued 
to the Roman people by that institution, whilst the 
nation is secure from all those calamitous seditions, 
in which every factious tribune could involve his 
country at pleasure. And as all our questions in 
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parlinmeiit are decided by a niajoiity of vokcs ; we 
can never be subject to that capital defect in tht 
Carthaginian constitution, where the single rrfo, ol 
one discontented Ecnaior, referred thedecision of tin 
most important affair to a wi-ong-headed, ungov< 
emablc populace. Tlie house of jiecrs is placed ia 
the mifldle of the balance, to prevent tlic regal scale 
from pi'eponde rating- to despotism or tyranny ; oi 
the democratical to anarchy and its consequences, 
The etpiitablcintiintof our laws is plainly calculated) 
like those of Solon, to preserve the liberty and pro- 
perty ofcveiy individual in the community ; and tfl 
restrain itltke the richest or the poorest) the greateq| 
or the meanest, from doing or suffering wrong fro« 
each other. This is the wise nnd salutary plan ol 
powtr cstahlisiied at ilie revoluiion' Would wi 
always adhere steadily to this plan, and preserve the 
just equilibrium, as delivered down to us by oui 
great ancestors, our constitution would remain firm 
and unshaken to the end of time. 

I have already showed in the course of ibc&fl 
papei'9, that, since that ever memorable sera, we suf^ 
fered some breaches to be made in the most inter- 
esting part of this constitution, not b> the hand ol 
open vioknce, but by the insidious, and consequentlir 
; dangerous arts of corruption. The great 
•(lincrease of our commerce after the peace of Utrechti 
brought in a vast accession of wealth ; and ill 
wealth rerlvod, and gradually diffused that luxui 
through the whole nation, which had lain dormai 
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during tlie dangerous reign of James tlie second) and 
the warlike veigns of William and Ann. To this 
universal luxury) and this only, we must impute 
that amazing progress of conuplion, which seized 
tjie very vitals of our constitution. If therefore we 
impartiallp compare the present state of our own 
country with that of Rome and Carthage, we shall 
find, that we resemble them most when in thei* 
declining period. 

To the commercial maxims of the Carthaginians, 
we have added their insatiable lust of gain, with- 
out their economy, and contempt of luxury and 
effeminacy. To the luxury and dissipation of the 
Romans, we have joined their venality, without their 
military spirit : and we feel the pernicious effects of 
the same species of faction, which was the great 
leading cause to ruin in both those republLcks, Tht; 
Roman institution was formed to make and to pre- 
serve their conquests. Abroad invincible, at home 
invulnerable, they possessed all the resources requi- 
site for a warlike nation within themselves. The 
military spirit of their people, where every citizen 
was a soldier, furnished inexhaustible supplies for 
their armies abroad, and secured them at home from 
all attempts of invasion. The Carthaginian was 
better calculated to acrjuire than to preserve. They 
depended upon commerce for the acquisition of 
KifREBlth, and upon their wealth for the protection of 
They owed their conquests to the 
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renal blood and aineivs of otlier people, and, lika 
their ancestors thePhcenicians, exhibited thei^moneJ^^ 
bags as symbols of iheir power. They trusted too 

oh to the valour of foreigners, and too liule 

that of their own natives. Thus whilst they were 

formidable abroad by their fleets and mercenary 

lies, they were weak and defenceless at homei 
But the event showed, how dangerous it is for th 
l^veatest commercial nation to rdy on this kiiid c 
mercantile policy ; and that a nation of unarme 
undisciplined traders can never he a match, whilst 
they are so circumstanced, for a nation of soldiers* 
About two centuries ago a handful (comparatively 
speaking) of rude irregular Tartars subdued, and stlDl 
enjoy the dominion of China, the most populous 
iind the richest tommercial empire in the univcrsb 
And a neighbouring mercantile republick, by adher* 
ing tro closely to these maxims, is at this I 
neither respected by her friends, nor feared by bel 



The English constitution was originally Tnilitaryt 
like that of every kingdom founded by our Golhicfc 
ancestors. Henry the seventh gave the first spur 
to commerce by diffusing property more equallf 
amongst the commons at the expense of the nobility. 
From that time, the ancient military spirit of this 
nation has gradually dwindled to the low ebb, at 
which we now find it. But the great epocha of oui 
marine, as well as commerce, ought properly to bC 
fixed to the glorious reign of Elizabeth. The col- 
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ies settled dunug; ihepeaceTul reign of James the 
St, laid the fouridaiion of our preserl exteiiaivr 
mmerce. The civil wars between Charles the 
st and the jiavliament, revived and diffused the 
iiury spirit ihroiigii the whole body of the 
people ; and the able Cromwell made the English 
name more respectable in Europe, than il ever lud 
been under any of our monarchs. Our naval gloiy 
seems to have veacbed its snnimit underibat period ; 
for though our marine ia greatly increased both in 
the number and strength of our shipping, yet we 
have by no means surpassed the commanders nnd 
seamen of that time either in bravery or ability. The 
reason is evident. Publjck virtue then existed in its 
full forcC) and zeal for the nalioniil glory was the 
great spur to action. The commanders sailed in 
quest of honoui', not lucre, and esteemed the glory 
of the capture as an adequate reward for the most 
hazardous enterprises. Luxury was as much unknown 
to the highest class, as spirituous hquors were to the 
lowest. Discipline, snbiicty, and an awful sense of 
religion, were strictly kept up amongst the private 
seamen ; whilst the humane usage of the ofhcers 
taught them to obey from love, and a just sense of 
their duy, not, from tlie slavish principle of fear only. 
The imnaoital Bhike esteemed five hundred pounds 
for a ring, ai.d the publick thanks of parliament, a 
glorious recompense for all those illustrious actions, 
which made Africa and Europe tremble, and raised 
the English flag to the summit of glory. Inferior 
ifS 
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^^Klnerit; in latertimes, has been rewarded with coronets 
^^■knd great lucrative cmpluyments. 

^^■- Luxury witli its fatal effects was imported by 
^^[Charles the second at the restoration. The conta- 
' gious inHuence of that bane to publiclt virtue and 

liberty, conupted our manners, enervaled our bodies, 
and debased our minds, whilst our military spirit 
subsided, in proportion as the love of pleasure in- 
creaijed. Charlea the second nurtured in the high 
principles of prerogative, was diffident of a militia 

» composed of the whole body of the people. He 
.obtained a standing force of about four or five thou- 
«and men under the specious denomination of guards 
and garrisons ; which he increased afterwai-ds to 
eight thousand, and suffered the militia gradually to 

k decay, until it became almost useless. A policy 
fatal to liberty, which has been too successfully 
copied, since that reign, by every iniquitous minister, 
*vho supported himself by faction. James the second, 
Bevoted to bigotry, and inftuenced by the most weak, 
Ite well as the most wicked counsels, that ever pre- 
vailed in this kingdom, at one stroke disarmed tlie 
people, and established a large standing army. As 
the militia were unwilling to act against Monmouth 
and his followers, whom they looked upon as the 
protectors of their religion and liberties, James, con- 
aling the tmc reason, declared to his parliament, 
at he had found the militia useless and unser- 
^ceablc by experience, and insisted upon such sup- 
nlics, as wotild enable him to support those additlouaj 
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troops, which he should find necessary for his secu- 
rity. And he had actually increased his army to 
thirty thousand men at the lime of the revolution. 
The whole reigna of William the third and Ann are 
distinguished by war abroad and factions at home. 
Yet though we entered into both those wars as prin- 
cipals, the military spirit of our people was Jiot much 
improved ; our national troops composed but a small 
part of the allied armies, and we placed our chief 
depenilance upon foreign n 



Frequent attempts have been made since that time 
to revive a national disciplined mjtitia, which have 
been as constantly defeated by corruption and the 
malignity of faction. Our late fears of an invasionj 
and the introduction of so large a body of foreign 
troops, a measure highly unpopular and distastefuli 
procured at last the long wished for act for a militia. 
Mutilated as it was, and clogged with almost insu- 
perable difficulties hy the same faction, who durst not 
openly oppose it at that dangerous jimcture, the real 
well-wishers to their country were glad to accept it. 
They looked upon it as a foundation laid for a much 
moi-e useful and extensive militia; which time and 
opportunity might enable them to perfect. Much 
has been said, and many assertions boldly thrown out 
of the utter impracticability of a national mihtia. 
But this is either the language of corruption or of 
effeminacy and cowai-dice. The Romans, in the 
first Punick war, found themselves unable to contend 

Ff5 
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with the Caithaginiana for want of a marine. Yet 
that magnaiiimous people) without any other know 
ledge of the mechaniBm of a ship, than what tht^ 
acquired from a galley of their enemies, thrown by 
accident upon their coasts, without either shipwriglf^ 
or seamen, built, manned, and fitted out a fleet under 
the consul Duilius, in three months time, whiclt 
engaged and totally defeated the grand fleet of Cat» 
thage, though that vepublick. had enjoyed the sove* 
reignty of the sea unrivaled for time imm< 
This effort of the Roman magnanimity gives a higher 
idea of the Itoman genius, than any other actioa 
Tecorded in iheir history. And by this alone ' 
must be convinced, " that nothing is insurmountable 
to the unconquerable hand of liberty, when biicked' 
by pubiick vivlue, and the generous resolution ot s. 
brave and willing people." The difficulties 
obstacles in cither case, 1 mean of making n fle 
establishing a good mililia, will admit of no coio* 
parison. The Romans may almost be said to havit.' 
created a ilset out of nothing. We have nothin 
more to do than to rouse and diffuse that i 
spirit through the nation, which the arts of 
terial policy have so long endeavoured to keep do^ 
mant. Great indeed has been the outcry of the dan- 
ger of trusting arms in the dissolute hands of ihv 
scum and refuse of the nation in these licentioac 
times. These I consign to the proper seveiiiy of 
the martial discipline of an army ; for of this k'lot 
of people, the bulk of every army in Europe 
•this lime composed. I speak to the nobility »ni 
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g-entry, the traders and yeomanry of this kingdom, to 
all those who are possessed of property, and have 
something to lose, and from the interest ol their 
resjiective shares, are equally concerned in the 
preservation of the whole. Of such as these the 
Roman armies were composed who conquered Italy. 
Every Roman soldier was a citi/.en possessed of pro- 
perty, and equally interested in the safety of the 
republick. The wisdom of the Romans in the choice 
of their soldiers never appeared in so conspicuous a 
light as after ihc defeat at Ciinna: Every citizen 
pressed to take up arms in delclice of his country, 
and not only refused his |iay, but generously gave 
up what gold and silver he was master of, even to the 
most trifling ornaments, for the publick service. The 
behaviour of the women too, to their immortal 
honour, was equally great and disinterested. Such is 
the spirit, which a truly brave and free people will 
ever exert in a time of distress and dnngeri Marius 
was the first nian who broke through that wise 
maicim, and raised his forces out of the sixth class, 
which consisted only of the dregs and refuse of the 
people. Mariua too gave the first stab to the con- 
stitution of his country. People of property are not 
only the chief support, but the best and safest defence 
of a free and opulent country ; and their example 
will always have a proper influence upon their infe- 



Nothing but an extensive militia can revive the 
once martial spirit of this Qation, and we had even 
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parliament are decided by a niajorily of voices j wc 
can never be subject to that capital defect in thi 
Carthaginian constitution, wlicre the single Trio, a 
one discontented senator, referred the ilecision of till 
most important affair to n wrong-headed) ungova 
ernable populace. The house of peers is placed in 
the mi'ldle of the balance, to prevent the regal scaln 
from preponderating to despotism or tyranny 
the democratical to anarchy and it* tonsequenceg. 
The equitable iulentof our laws is plainly calculated*, 
like those of Solon, to preserve the liberty aud [wxf 
perty of every Individual in tbe commtinity j and t 
restrain alike the richest or the poorest) the greatei 
or the meanest, from doing or suffering wrong froi 
each other. This is the wise and salutary plan oC 
power tatablished at ilie revolution. Would 
always adhere steadily to this plan, and preserve tli« 
just equilibrium, as delivered dawn to us by PI 
great ancestors, our constitution would ren; 
and unshaken to the end of time. 

I have already s^howed in the course of these 
papers, that, since that ever memorable aera, we suf- 
fered some breaches to be made in the most inter- 
esting part of this constitution, not L} the hand of 
open violence, but by the insidious, and conseijuenily 
more dangerous arts of corruption. The great 
■ increase of our commerce after [lie peace of Utrecht, 
brought in a vast accession of wealth ; and that 
wealth revived, and gradually diffused that luxury 
through the whole nation, which bad lain dormant 
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(luring the (langerous reign of James the second, and 
the warlike reigns of William and Ann. To this 
universal luxury, and this only, we must impute 
that amazing progress of corruption, which seized 
the very vitals of our constitution. If therefore we 
impartially compai'e the present state of our own 
country with that of Rome and Carthage, we shall 
lind, that we resemble them most when in tbeir 
declining period. 



To the commercial maxims of (he Carthaginians, 
we have added their insatiable lust of gain, with- 
out their economy, and contempt of luxury and 
effeminacy. To the luxury autl dissipation of the 
Romans, we have joined their venality, without their 
military spirit : and we feel the pernicious eSects of 
the same species of faction, which was the great 
leading cause to ruin in both those republicks. The 
Roman institution was formed to make and to pre> 
serve their conquests. Abroad invincible, at home 
invulnerable, they possessed all the resources requi- 
site for a warlike nation within themselves. The 
military spirit of their people, where every citizen 
was a soldier, furnished inexhaustible supplies for 
their armies abi'oad, and secured them at home from 
all attempts of invasion. The Carthaginian was 
better calculated to acquire than to preserve. They 
depended , upon conimerce for the acquisition of 
wealth, and upon their wealth for the protection of 
their commerce. They owed their conquests to the 
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their administralion witli unanimity and vigour, we 
way fix this great national object, upon that exiensiTe 
imd useful plan, which was designed and hoped for 
by every lovt-r of his country. The fate therefore of 
flie militia depends shsnlutely upon the present 
^sis. For if we supinely neglect thia auspicious 
Ippportunity, fuiure efforts will be jtisC as incfleciuah 
as the point we have already carried with so much 
labour and assiduity. For ihe same faction, which 
ftas invariahly opposed every attempt for a nationu! 
anilitiai are avowed enemies to the present ministers) 
from that antipathy, which private interest and the 
iluat of power for selfish ends, will ever bear to patri- 
•tism and publick virtue. Should therefore the evil 
:|[eniua of this nation again prevail, and the same 
faction once more seize the helm of government, we 
ipiust give up ail hopes of a mihtia as well as every 
iffther national measure. 

Let us throw but one glance upon the present 
^tuation of these once glorious republicks, and we 
not help reflecting upon Ihe final and direful catai* 
Jtrophe, which will elernally result from the preva* 
Jcnce of ambitious and selfish faction supported by 
corruption. 

Greece, otice the nurse of arts and sciences, the 
fiTiitfulmolherof philosophers, lawgivers and heroes, 
now lies prostrate under the iron yoke of ignorance 
and barbarism .... Carthage, once the mighty sover- 
eign of the ocean, and the centre of i 
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merce, which poured the riches of the nations into 
her lap, now puzzles the inquisitive traveller in his 

researches after even the vestiges of her ruins 

And Rome, the mistress of the universe, which once 
contained whatever was esteemed great or brilliant - 
in human nature, is now sunk into the ignoble seat 
of whatever is esteemed mean and infamous. 

Should faction again predominate and succeed in 
its destructive views, and the dastardly maxims of 
luxury and effeminancy universally prevail amongst 
us* such too will soon be the fate of Britain* 
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